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(  B  ) 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

7~  SHALL  not  pretend  to  apologize  for  the  introduction 
T"  of  this  work  to  the  infpeclion  of  the  Public-  If  it 
poffieffes  a  Sufficient  portion  of  merit  to  recommend  itfelf 
to  notice,  I  am  certain  it  will  meet  with  a  favourable 
reception :  if  it  does  not,  undoubtedly  it  will  be  rejected 
with  jufiice. 

It  may  perhaps  be  unneceffary  for  me  in  favour  of  its'- 
novelty  to  premife,  that  there  is  no  fuch  work  in  the 
Englifij  language  ;  at  leafi,  none  Sufficiently  extenfive  and 
regular  to  display  the  prevalent  fafhions  of  our  ancejlors 
through  every  century. 

The  engravings,  which  form  the  mofi  material  part  of 
this  publication,  are  taken  from  drawings' in  Manufcripts' 
coeval  with  the  times  that  tbey  are  intended  to  illuftrate, 
or  other  monuments  of  antiquity  equally  authentic ;  and 
they  are  faithfully  copied  from  the  originals,  without  an 
additional  fold  being  made  to  the  draperies,  or  the  leajl 
deviation  from  the  form  of  the  garments. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  figures,  a  tafk  attended  with 
no  Small  difficulty,  it  has  been  my  ftudy  to  render  them  in- 
teresting by  grouping  tbem  as  pleafingly  as  the  nature  of 
the  Sufyeff  would  admit ;  and  the  ornamental  embel- 
lifhments  of "  every  kind  are  not,  in  any  injlance,  the  work 
of  my  own  imagination,  but  accurate  Specimens  of  ancient 
art,  and  extracted  from  the  fame  manufcript  that  the' 
figures,  or  Some  of  them  at  leafi,  are  taken.. 


(  n  ) 


*fbe  Introduction  contains  a  general  outline  of  the  va- 
rious dreffes  that  have  exijled  in  the  ancient  world,  and 
£Xtended  no  farther  than  what  feemed  neceffary  for  the 
fuller  explanation  of  the  early  habits  of  our  anceflors. 
I'be  engravings,  which  accompany  the  Introduction,  are 
fezv;  but  taken  from  originals,  undoubtedly  authentic. 

I  have  avoided,  as  much  as  pofftble,  the  introducing 
any  figures  that  have  been  previoujly  engraved  for  other 
works,  and  in  no  one  injlance  given  a  copy  from  a  copy  ; 
but  always  referred  to  the  original  itfelf,  as  the  bejl 
voucher  for  my  accuracy. 

I  am  convinced,  that  in  the  profecution  of  this  ex  ten- 
five  work  many  errors  will  be  unavoidable.  In  number- 
lefs  injlances  I  am  neceffitated  to  labour,  as  it  were,  in 
the  dark ;  becaufe,  on  the  one  hand,  the  defer iptions  of 
the  dreffeS)  derived  from  our  early  writers,  are  frequently 
fo  very  vague  and  nugatory,  that  they  afford  but  little  jr 
no  light  in  the  explication  of  the  drawings  and  monu- 
mental effigies  coeval  with  them ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  thefe  defcriptions  are  more  full,  they  often  want 
the  concordant  affiflance  of  painting  and  fculpture.  I 
have,  however,  exerted  the  utmqft  of  my  ability  to  unite 
the  two  fources  of  information  with  each  other  \  and, 
where  my  authority  is  in  any  point  doubtful,  or  defi- 
cient, I  have  acquainted  the  Reader  how  far  be  has  to 
depend  upon  conjectural  evidence  :  which  from  neceffity 
occurs  in  fever al  inflances. 

July  i,  1796.  The  Author. 
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SECTION  I. 


A  General  View  of  the  Clothing  Materials  anciently  in  Ufe, 
and  the  Arts  dependant  upon  Drefs. 


THE  firft  idea  of  clothing  the  body  originated  from 
fhame,  and  not  from  neceflity ;  for,  fo  long  as  our 
firft  parents  continued  obedient  to  the  commandment  of 
their  Creator,  they  were  ftrangers  to  their  own  nakednefs, 
and  garments  of  every  kind  were  totally  ufelefs  ;  but,  the 
moment  they  tranfgreffed  the  divine  mandate,  their  eyes 
were  opened,  and  "  they  faw,"  fays  the  facred  hiftorian, 
"  that  they  were  naked."  Shame  then  induced  them  to 
make  a  partial  covering  for  their  bodies,  which  does  not 
indeed  at  any  rate  deferve  the  name  of  a  garment ;  and 
this  covering  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  anlwer  the 
claims  of  nature  when  a  change  of  feafons  required  the 
extraneous  afliftance  of  clothing  ;  but,  before  their  expul- 
fion  from  Eden,  the  benign  author  of  their  exiftence,  who 
beft  knew  the  extent  of  their  wants,  provided  them  with 
fuch  drefles  as  were  fuited  to  the  exigences  of  their  fubfe* 
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quent  condition  : — "  Unto  Adam  alfo  and  unto  his  wife  did 
"  the  Lord  God  make  coats  of Jkin,  and  clothed  them*" 

Such  were  the  habits  of  our  primeval  parents  ;  and  from 
fo  fimple  a  beginning  originated  the  vaft  variety  of  dreffes, 
which  were  afterwards  compofed  of  materials  of  many 
kinds,  and  loaded  with  fuperfluous  ornaments  of  gold,  of 
filver,  and  of  precious  ftones,  agreeable  to  the  tafte,  or 
rather  extravagance,  of  the  fucceeding  ages. 

It  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  period  in  which  the 
manufacturing  of  cloth  was  firft  introduced  among  man- 
kind ;  and  it  would  be  abfurd  to  pretend  to  inveftigate  the 
caufes  to  which  it  owed  its  origin:  like  moft  other  ufeful 
inventions,  it  is  probable  that  thofe  of  fpinning  and  wea- 
ving might  have  arifen  from  fome  accidental  circumftances  ; 
but,  as  they  depended  upon  the  complication  of  many  dif- 
ferent operations,  we  may  reafonably  conclude  that  they 
were  not  haftily  brought  to  any  great  degree  of  perfection. 
The  laborious  productions  of  the  loom  in  their  infancy 
muft  of  courfe  have  been  very  expenfive,  and  the  ufe  of 
th  em  confined  to  perlons  of  fuperior  rank  and  opulence  ; 
which  may  account  in  fome  meafure  for  the  little  pro- 
grefs  made  in  the  clothing  arts  among  mankind,  in  ge- 
neral, for  feveral  generations  pofterior  to  the  deluge.  The 
ancient  Greek  authors,  fpeaking  of  the  firft  ages  of  the 
world,  aflure  us,  that  men  killed  the  beafts  of  the  field 
for  their  food,  and  clothed  themfelves  with  their  (kins  ; 
which  Diodorus  Siculus  exprefsly  declares  was  the  cuftom 
among  the  primitive  Egyptians2. 

It  is  abundantly  evident  that  many  ufeful  arts,  and  pro- 
bably thofe  on  which  the  manufacturing  of  cloth  depended 
among  the  reft,  were  invented  by  the  Antediluvians,  and 
the  knowledge  of  them  prelerved  by  Noah  and  his  family  : 
it  may  therefore  appear  eAtraordinary  to  us,  that,  when 
the  defendants  of  that  patriarch  diiperfed  themfelves  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  they  mould  fo  generally  have  loft  fight 

mjrQ     Genefis,       a  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  I.  cap.  i.  and  2. 

chap.  iii.  verfe  21. 
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of  them  all,  and  by  a  retrograde  difpofition  of  the  mind 
have  dwindled  into  a  ftate  of  total  ignorance  : — fuch  how- 
ever undoubtedly  is  the  fact.  I  am  indeed  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  clothing  arts  were  known  to  the  Antediluvian 
world  ;  for,  garments  of  various  kinds,  thread,  and  even 
the  ornamental  parts  of  drefs,  are  particularized  by  Mofes 
as  being  in  ufe  loon  after  the  deluge  1  ;  and  he  fpeaks  of 
them  without  the  leaft  indication  of  their  novelty,  or  the 
molt  diftant  hint  that  the  manufacturing  of  them  was  a 
recent  invention,  and  firft  introduced  after  the  reftoration, 
of  mankind. 

Linen  and  woollen  garments  were  in  ufe  among  the 
Egyptians  t  a  very  remote  period.  "  Veflures  of  fine  li- 
nen 2 "  were  worn  by  the  fuperior  officers  of  Pharaoh's 
court  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Jofeph.  If,  in- 
deed, it  be  denied  that  the  clothing  arts  defcended  from  the 
Antediluvian  world,  the  general  teftimony  of  ancient  hif- 
tory  will  point  to  Egypt  for  their  origin  ;  for,  it  is  certain 
that  they  appeared  in  much  greater  perfection  there,  and 
much  earlier,  than  in  any  other  country3.  The  linen,  ef- 
pecially,  manufactured  by  the  Egyptians,  maintained  its 
precedency  in  foreign  nations  for  many  fucceeding  gene- 
rations :  it  was  called  fine  linen  by  way  of  eminence,  and 
formed  a  very  material  part  of  the  exports  of  that  country. 
From  this  fource  the  Israelites  certainly  derived  the  Ikill  in 
the  clothing  arts,  for  which  they  are  celebrated  by  Mofes  ; 
and  with  them  it  feems  to  have  declined  in  proportion  as 


1  A  hyle,  or  mantle,  is  fpoken  of,  Ge- 
nefis,  chap,  ix,  verle  2?,  as  ufed  by  two  of 
the  fons  of  Noah  to  cover  him  when  he 
lay  expofed  in  his  tent.  H/DC^  -he  He- 
brew name  appropriated  to  this  garment, 
ufed  in  feveral  fubfequent  palfages  in 
Scripture,  is  unequivocally  expreffive  of 
a  garment  manufactured  in  the  loom  ; 
io  that  there  is  little  realon  to  con- 
ceive, that  it  mould  in  this  place  alone  be 
put  for  a  veftment  of  leather.— COPT  or 
thread,  occurs,  Gen.  chap.  xiv.  verfe  23. 
For  the  various  ornaments  lee  Genefis, 
chap,  xxiv,  veile  23,  &c. 


2  Wn;m  Gen.  chap.  xli.  verfe 
42.  The  word  W  however,  may  be 
rendered  fine  white  cotton  cloth ;  for,  it 
fignifies  both  cotton  and  linen,  but  can- 
not be  interpreted  by  the  word Jilk,  as 
it  is  rendered  in  the  margin  of  our  bi- 
bles. 

3  The  Egyptians  themfelves  claimed 
this  honour :  and  put  a  fhuttle  into  the 
hand  of  their  goddefs  Ifis,  tu  fignify  that 
lhe  was  the  inventrefs  of  weaying.  Hif- 
toire  du  ciel,  c.  32! 
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they  receded  from  their  tafk-mafters.  In  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon, it  is  true,  the  thread,  or,  as  it  is  called,  linen-yarn, 
was  brought  unworked  from  Egypt  to  Jerufalem,  to  make 
the  decorations  for  the  firft  temple  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
it  was  neceiTary  to  call  in  a  foreign  artift  to  fuperintend  the 
manufacturing  of  thofe  materials ;  and  he  himfelf  performed 
the  moft  elaborate  part  of  the  workmanmip  \  We  are  by 
no  means,  I  apprehend,  to  conclude,  from  the  thread  be- 
ing imported  in  an  unwrought  ftate,  or  from  the  circum- 
ftance  of  a  Tyrian  artift  being  employed  to  make  it  into 
cloth,  that  the  (kill  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  clothing  arts 
was  upon  the  decline  at  that  period  :  the  contrary  will  foon 
appear ;  and  this  circumftance  might  probably  arife  from 
fome  peculiarity  refpecting  the  form  and  ornaments  of 
the  linen,  which  required  it  to  be  made  immediately  under 
the  direction  of  the  Jewifh  priefthood  ;  and  the  workman 
was  the  "  fon  of  a  woman  of  the  daughters  of  Dan  %** 
who,  from  a  nearer  relationfhip  to  the  Jews,  might  be  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  their  cuftoms,  and  of  courfe  better 
calculated  to  execute  fuch  a  commiffion,  than  an  Egyp- 
tian artift. 

Solomon  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  luxurious  profti- 
tute  an  eulogium  upon  the  Egyptian  linens:  "I  have 
decked,"  fays  irie,  "  my  bed  with  carpets,  and  the  carved 
works  with  fine  linen  of  Egypt3;'*  and  the  prophet  Eze- 
kiel,  who  lived  upwards  of  four  hundred  years  after  Solo- 
mon, fpeaking  of  the  profperity  of  Tyre,  mentions  the  fine 
linen  with  broidered  work  from  Egypt  as  forming  part  of 
her  moft  valuable  imports  \  Neither  is  prophane  hiftory 
deftitute  of  its  teftimony  in  favour  of  the  celebrity  of  the 
Egyptian  linen  manufactures  ;  for,  one  of  the  moft  ancient 
Grecian  hiftorians  informs  us,  that  Amafis,  king  of  Egypt, 
"  fent  to  the  Lacedemonians  a  curious  pectoral 5,  made  of 

1  i  Kings,  chap,  x,  verfe  28;  and  2  rendered  the  fpinnlngs  or  linen  thread ':  it  al- 

Chronicles,  chap,  ii,  verfe  14.  fo  fignifies  fringes  made  of  linen  thread. 

*  2  Chronicles,  chap,  ii,  verfe  14.  However,  either  of  thtfe  interpretations 

3  Proverbs,  chap,  vii,  verfe  16.    The  will  fuit  the  prefent  purpofe. 

Hebrew  word  ptOtf  which  in  this  palTage  4  Ezekiel,  chap,  xxvii.  verfe  7. 

is  tranflated  fine  linen,  may  literally  be  5  0»p»|. 

4  linen, 
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linen,  adorned  with  many  figures  of  animals  woven  into  the 
work,  and  enriched  with  gold  and  variety  of  colours  — - 
The  chain,"  continues  my  author,  44  is  of  admirable  arti- 
fice, fine  and  (lender,  though  comfifting  of  three  hundred 
and  fixty  diftina  threads."  He  then  adds  44  fuch  another 
is  to  be  feen  at  Lindus,  dedicated  to  Minerva  by  the  lame 
AmafiV."  A  peftoral  of  the  like  kind  was  taken  among 
the  fpoils  at  the  battle  of  Ifus,  and  prefented  to  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  who  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  it,  that  he 
wore  it  himfelf  as  part  of  his  martial  habit2. 

The  Egyptian  weavers,  contrary  to  the  cuitom  or  molt 
other  nations,  were  men  ;  for,  Herodotus  allures  us,  that 
44  the  women  of  Egypt  were  employed  abroad  in  trade  and 
bufinefs  ;  but  the  men  were  left  at  home  to  fpin  and  weave. 
Other  nations,"  adds  he,  44  weave  the  rough  fide  of  the 
piece  uppermoft— the  Egyptians  underneath  V 

The  linen,  which  was  fabricated  by  the  Jewiih  artifts 
for  the  habits  of  the  priefts  and  the  decorations  of  the  ta- 
bernacle, was  of  feveral  kinds  :  the  linen,  fimply  fo  called  ; 
the  fine  linen  5 ;  the  fine-twined  linen  6 ;  and  the  fine  linen  of 
woven  work1 ;  the  latter,  I  prefume,  was  a  fpecies  of  va- 
riegated cloth,  in  which  the  colours  were  inferted  in  the 
weaving ;  and,  for  that  reafon,  fo  particularifed  by  the 
facred  hiftorian,  to  diftinguifti  it  from  the  cloth  embroidered 
with  the  needle,  which  alfo  formed  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  facred  decorations.  The  twined  linen  I  cannot  at  any 
rate  pretend  to  define. 

It  is  by  no  means  to  be  underftood  from  what  has  been 
faid  that  the  manufacturing  of  linen  was  confined  to  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Israelites  :  the  art  was  well  known  to 
the  neighbouring  nations,  and  carried  by  fome  of  them  to 
a  great  degree  of  perfection.  The  fine  linen,  manufac- 
tured by  the  Tyrians,  is  fpoken  of  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 

x  Herodotus,  in  Euterpe.  »  ^  or  W 

*  Plutarch,  in   vita  Alexandn.     He        «  *W0  W 
cal,  J!  a  p^ral  of  linen  often  foUe*  an,        'J^T^t *g 


cans  u  a  pec.ru.  ?  —  *  ~  ,  ^  'VcrfeF  S,  6  i   and  chap,  xxxix, 

MrKp«.  verfez7. 
<♦  Herodotus,  ut  fupra. 
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as  a  valuable  commodity,  purchafed  by  the  Syrian  mer- 
chants \  Linen  formed  part  of  the  garments  of  the  Afly- 
rian  nobility  ;  and,  in  fhort,  was  an  article  of  drefs  uni- 
verfally  efteemed  and  worn  by  all  who  could  afford  to  pur- 
chafe  it. 

Garments  manufactured  from  wool  are  doubtlefs  of  very 
high  antiquity,  and  may  perhaps  claim  a  juit  precedency 
to  thofe  of  linen  \  But,  as  linen  generally  constituted  the 
inner  parts  of  the  habit,  the  finer  and  fofter  it  was  in  its 
texture,  the  more  comfortable  it  was  found  to  be  by  the 
wearer,  and  in  proportion  produced  a  fuperior  price ; 
which  may  in  fome  meafnre  account  for  the  greater  pro- 
grefs  that  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  linen  than 
in  the  woollen  manufactures  :  the  latter,  however,  were 
by  no  means  neglected,  though  the  productions  are  not 
fo  highly  diftinguifhed,  either  for  their  beauty,  or  the  ex- 
cellency of  their  workmanfhip.  Woollen  garments  were 
made  and  ufed  in  every  country,  famous  for  its  fkill  in  the 
clothing-arts.  The  city  of  Tyre  is  particularized  by  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  as  a  mart  anciently  famous  for  white 
wool,  which  was  held  in  high  eftimation  by  the  merchants 
of  Damafcus  \ 

The  intermixture  of  linen  and  woollen  threads  in  the 
making  of  cloth  is  of  very  ancient  date  :  it  probably  origi- 
nated with  the  Egyptians  ;  and  its  fabrication  is  ftrictly 
forbidden  by  the  Mofaic  law  4. 

The  Thracians,  according  to  Herodotus,  anciently 
made  their  garments  of  a  particular  fpecies  of  hemp,  fo 
nearly  refemblingyto,  that  it  required  a  man  to  have  had 
much  experience  to  diftinguifh  the  one  from  the  other5. 


1  Ezekiel,  chap,  xxvii,  verfe  16. 

a  Juftin  fays,  that  the  Athenians  firft 
taught  the  manufacturing  of  wool.  The 
Egyptians,  as  we  have  already  feen, 
claimed  the  fame  honour ;  and,  without 
doubt,  with  more  propriety.  Juftin,  lib.  II. 

*  Ezekiel,  chap,  xxvii,  verfe  18. 

4  Leviticus,  chap,  xix,  verfe  19.J  and 
Deuteronomy,  chap,  xxii,  verfe  11. 


s  Kawa£»5  ra  Xivu  f|u<ps«Er«7»).  Herodot. 
in  Melporn.  Arrian,  according  to  the 
author  of  the  notes  upon  Strabo,  lays  that 
the  people  of  India  had  a  kind  of  linen 
or  woollen  that  they  gathered  from  the 
trees — X*vs  Xa/xw^olala ;  linum  autem  ap- 
pellant lanam,  qua  ex  arbor'ibus  colligitur. 
Note  to  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p.  1036. 
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Tt  is  generally  admitted,  and,  I  prefume,  with  juftice,  that 
cotton  was  manufaftured  into  cloth  at  a  very  early  period. 
Cotton  is  not,  indeed,  particularly  ipecified  by  the  early 
hiftorians  ;  but  the  Hebrew  word,  tranflated  filk  in  our  bi- 
bles \  is  thought  by  the  learned  to  be  rather  expreflive  of  a 
fpecies  of  fine  cotton  cloth  \ 

Silk  was  certainly  unknown  to  the  ancients  for  many 
ages  after  every  other  part  of  the  clothing-manufactures 
were  carried  to  very  great  perfection  :  it  was  not  intro- 
duced into  Europe  till  the  conclufion  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public ;  after  which  time,  it  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
claffic  Latin  writers.  Jofephus,  lpeaking  particularly  of 
the  triumphal  garments  of  Vefpafian  and  his  fon  Titus, 
fays  that  they  were  made  of  filk  \  which  even  then  was  con- 
fidered  as  a  very  precious  article ;  but  upon  this  fubject 
there  will  be  occafion  to  fpeak  more  fully  hereafter^ 

The  manufacturing  of  cloth  from  the  hair  of  animals  is 
an  art  of  high  antiquity  :  the  external  covering  of  the  ta- 
bernacle is  exprefsly  faid  by  Mofes  to  have  been  made  of 
goats'  hair  4 ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weftern  parts  of 
Ethiopia,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  anciently  wore  a 
fpecies  of  drawers  made  with  the  hair  from  their  heads, 
becaufe,  fays  he,  fuch  is  the  nature  of  the  ground,  that 
the  fheep  carry  no  fleeces5.  The  fackcloth,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called  in  Scripture6,  ufed  by  the  Jews  for  mourning, 
appears  to  have  been  manufactured  from  hair  ;  and,  in 
fome  inftances,  if  not  in  all,  it  certainly  was  black  7. 

The  Indians,  fays  Herodotus,  who  inhabit  Afia,  clothe 
themfelves  with  garments  made  of  rujhes  \  which  they  cut 
from  the  river,  and,  interlacing  them  like  mats9,  work 
them  into  the  form  of  the  thorax.  The  Hylobii,  a  people  of 

1  Gen.  chap,  xli,  verfe  42  ;  Proverbs,  s  Lib.  III. 

chap,  xxxi,  verfe  22  ;  et  alibi :  the  word  6         Gen.  xxxvn,  verfe  34 ;  &  alibi 

in  Hebrew  is  n^Q  frequenter. 

a  See  Parkhurft,  p.  363.  7  Revelations,  vi,  verle  12. 

3  E<r8«<n<n  <r*,p.xat5.     Bsl.  Jud.  lib.  VI.  8  OXoYwiv. 

chap.  24.  9  ®°?lxi3'  modum  Jlorea-,  tanquam  tboracem, 

*  Exodus,  chap,  xxvi,  verfe  7,  &c.  The  Herodot.  in  Thalia.. 
Arabs  to  this  day  make  ufc.of  tents  made. 

with  hair-cloth. .  v. 
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India,  according  to  Strabo,  ufed  garments  that  were  ma- 
nufactured from  the  bark  of  trees  \ 

The  fir-ft  garments  in  life  among  mankind  were  con- 
fefledly  made  of  the  fkins  of  animals ;  and  leather  cer- 
tainly conftituted  feveral  parts  of  the  drefs,  even  after  the 
clothing-arts  were  carried  to  the  greateft  degree  of  per- 
fection. The  ancients  appear  to  have  been  well  (killed 
in  the  arts  of  tanning  and  dreliing  of  leather:  the  outer 
coverings  of  the  tabernacle  were  made  of  rams'  fkins,  and 
the  fkins  of  badgers 2 ;  which,  from  the  circumftance  of 
the  former  being  died  red,  as  mentioned  by  Moles,  will  na- 
turally lead  one  to  conclude  that  they  mull  have  been 
properly  prepared  previous  to  that  operation.    The  ihoes, 


ufe,  are  repeatedly  fpoken  of  as  being  made  of  leather. 

Many  of  the  Scythians,  fays  Herodotus,  ufe  fkins  inftead 
of  napkins,  and  clothe  themfelves  with  the  Jkins  of  men, 
which  they  make  into  garments  in  the  fame  manner  as 
other  nations  make  them  of  the  fkins  of  beafts  3. 

The  art  of  dying  the  materials  for  clothing,  of  various 
colours,  rauft  have  been  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  per- 
fection at  a  very  early  period ;  blue,  purple,  crimfon, 
fcarlet,  and  fcarlet  double- died,  are  colours  particularifed 
for  the  decoration  of  the  tabernacle,  and  for  the  embel- 
lilhment  of  Aaron's  pontifical  habit 4.  Several  nations 
were  famous  for  certain  colours  peculiar  to  themfelves,  owing 
often  to  local  circumftances.  The  Tyrian  purple  was  re- 
markable to  a  proverb,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  extracted 
from  a  ihell-fim  found  upon  the  coafts  of  Tyre  ;  though  fe- 
veral modern  authors  have  denied  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a 
fifh,  and  imagine  that  the  purple  of  the  Tyrians  was  made 
from  the  cochineal  only.  "  Died  garments  from  Bozrah" 
are  mentioned  by  Ifaiah,  which.,  according  to  the  paffage 
immediately  following,  appear  to  have  been  red  *'  like  the 

1  Veftes  ex  arborum  corticibus  habentes.  2  Exodus,  chap,  xxvi,  verfe  14. 

Strabon.  lib.  XV.   Alfo.of  the  Maffagetce,  3  Herodot.  in  Melpomene. 

qui  in  infulis  degunt — he  fays,  amiciunt  fe  4  Exodus,  chap.  xxvi.  xxviii ;  ct  alibi. 
>mborum  corticibus.    Ibid.  lib.  XI. 


the  girdles,  and  even  oth 
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garments  of  him  who  treadeth  the  wine-fat1."  It  is  faid 
of  the  Maffagetes,  a  people  dwelling  beyond  the  river 
-Araxes,  that  they  had  a  certain  tree,  the  leaf  of  which, 
when  bruifed  and  diluted  with  water,  ferved  to  paint  or 
die  the  figures  of  animals  upon  their  garments*  with  a 
colour  that  never  faded ;  neither  could  thefe  figures  be 
warned  out  with  water,  but  continued  as  if  they  had  been 
woven  in  the  cloth. 

I  fhall  not  fay  any  thing  farther  upon  this  fubjecl:  at  pre- 
fent :  it  will  of  neceffity  be  more  fully  exemplified  in  the 
fucceeding  part  of  the  Introduction. 

The  art  of  working  upon  cloth  with  the  needle,  and  em- 
broidering figures  of  various  kinds  with  differently  coloured 
threads,  are  of  very  ancient  date.  It  was  well  known  to 
the  Ifraelites,  and  praaifed  by  them  immediately  after 
their  emigration  from  Egypt ;  and  from  Egypt,  without 
doubt,  their  fkill  in  embroidery  was  derived  ;  for,  Mofes 
does  not  fpeak  of  it  as  an  art  invented  in  his  days,  or  pe- 
culiar to  the  children  of  Ifrael,  which  he  probably  would 
have  done  if  the  honour  of  its  invention  could  have  been 
claimed  by  him  or  by  his  countrymen.  If  we  may  judge 
of  the  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  embroidery  was  carried 
in  Egypt  by  the  decorations  of  the  tabernacle,  and  con- 
ceive the  Egyptians  at  that  remote  period  to  have  been 
equally  fkilful  with  the  Ifraelites,  we  mall  form  no  mean 
opinion  of  their  abilities.  The  curtains  of  the  tabernacle 
and  the  vail  of  the  ark  were  made  of  the  nneft  linen,  in- 
terwoven with  threads  of  various  colours,  and  embroidered 
with  cherubim  3.  The  hangings  alio  for  the  door  of  the  ta- 
bernacle were  compofed  of  blue,  of  purple,  of  fcarlet,  and  of 
fine  twined  linen  wrought  with  needle- work 4.    The  ephod 

al  fo 

1  Ifaiah,  chap.  Ixiii.  v.  i  and  2.  mitive  fignification  of  the  word  ^t^H 

~  Zuix  tc,  t*?v  i<70»7a  ty^a<pm,  Herod,  in  to  add  or  fuper  add,  may  more  faithfully 
Gho.  be  tendered  the  work  of  fuper- adding,  and 

3  L-Jpl  the  Hebrew  word,  rendered     applied  with  greater  propiitty  to  needle*- 
in  our  tranflation  of  the  Pentateuch  em-     ivoikoi\\yr  than  the  former. 
broidery,  may  however  ilgnify  brocade,  or        *  In   the    twenty  -  fixth    chapter  of 
any  variegated  work,  whether  wrought  in  ihe     Exodus  the  reader  nay  fird  a  full  <?e- 
loom,  or  with  the  needle,  H^VD     fcriprion  of  thele  fplendid  performances, 

txanilated   cunning  iuovk}   from  the  pri-     Jofephus  fays,  that  the  vail  of  the  Holy  of 

d  HclLs  t 
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alfo  and  the  tunic,  which  formed  part  of  the  official  habit 
belonging  to  Aaron,  were  made  of  the  finelt  materials, 
and  richly  adorned  with  embroidery  \ 

Homer  praifes  the  Sidonian  ladies  for  their  fkill  in  the 
art  of  embroidery  in  a  paflage  felected  by  Herodotus  from 
the  Iliad  ;  wherein  the  poet,  adverting  to  the  wardrobe  of 
Hecuba,  fays: 

There  veftures  lay  in  various  colours  wrought  % 
The  work  of  Sidon's  dames,  from  Sidon  brought 
By  godlike  Paris.  

Yet,  if  it  be  thought  by  the  learned,  that  the  garments 
fpoken  of  by  Homer  were  not  embroidered  with  the  nee- 
dle, but  worked  in  brocade,  or  perfected  by  variegated 
threads  in  the  loom,  I  fhall  not  prefume  to  difpute  the  point. 

We  are  not,  however,  by  any  means  to  conclude,  from 
the  partial  extracts  produced  upon  the  prefent  occafion, 
that  the  art  of  embroidery  was  confined  to  the  narrow 
boundaries  of  Egypt  and  Paleftine  :  it  certainly  extended 
to  every  other  part  of  the  globe,  where  the  clothing  manu- 
factures were  carried  to  perfection  ;  and  particularly  in 
Europe  it  may  be  faid  to  have  arifen  to  full  maturity. 

Having  briefly  taken  a  general  furvey  of  the  materials  for 
clothing  anciently  in  ufe,  and  of  the  arts  dependent  upon 
the  manufacturing  of  cloth,  it  remains  to  add  a  few  words 
concerning  the  artifts  themfelves,  and  thofe  by  whom 
they  were  fuperintended.  It  muft  be  premifed,  that  dref- 
fing  of  flax,  carding  of  wool,  fpinning,  and  weaving, 
were  not  confidered  by  the  ancients  as  mean  and  defpi- 
cable  employments,  but,  on  the  contrary,  fuch  as  added 
dignity  and  luftre  even  to  the  higheft  rank  that  birthright 
could  confer.  We  fhall  not  therefore  be  furprifed  to  find 
the  ladies  of  the  firft  quality  engaged  in  the  labours  of  the 
loom,   when  the  poets  have  reprefented  the  goddefs  oj^ 

Holies  was  adorned  with  every  kind  of       1  Exodus,  chap,  xxviii.  ver.  6  and  9. 
flowers  that  the  earth  produces.    Antiq.        2  TIhtXol  — omninb  variepifli. 

Jud.  lib.  III.  cap.  5.  Iliad,  lib.  IV.  ver.  220. 
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Wifdom  following  the  fame  employment,  and  priding 
herfelf  in  the  excellence  of  her  produaions  \  In  fhort,  it 
appears  from  ancient  hiftory,  that  every  miftrefs  of  a 
large  family  fuperintended  a  clothing  manufactory,  which 
was  carried  on  under  her  own  roof;  and  the  garments  that 
fhe  wore  herfelf,  as  well  as  thofe  of  her  hufband,  her  chil- 
dren, and  her  fervitors,  were  the  produce  of  it.  It  would 
be  endlefs  to  quote  authorities  in  fupport  of  this  alTertion  : 
the  works  of  the  hiftorians  and  the  poets  of  the  former 
times  abound  with  proofs  of  its  verity.  I  fhall  content 
myfelf  with  laying  before  my  readers  the  character  of  a 
good  houfewife,  as  we  find  it  drawn  by  Lemuel,  in  the  laft 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Proverbs ;  at  leaft,  fo  much  of  it 
as  appears  to  be  pertinent  to  the  prefent  purpofe  :  64  fhe 
feeketh,"  fays  he,  "  wool  and  flax,  and  worketh  willing 
with  her  hands.  She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  fpindle,  and 
her  hands  hold  the  diftaff.  She  is  not  afraid  of  the  fnow 
for  her  houfehold,  for  all  her  houfehold  are  clothed  with 
double  garments  \  She  maketh  herfelf  coverings  of  tapeftry  : 
her  clothing  is  of  fine  linen3  and  purple.  She  maketh  fine 
linen,  and  felleth  it ;  and  delivereth  girdles  to  the  mer- 
chants4," &c. 

In  the  remote  ages,  it  is  certain  that  the  manufacturing 
of  cloth  was  purfued  for  domeftic  ufes,  and  occafionally 
for  prefents  for  vifitors  of  diftinction,  and  not  unfrequently 
for  the  glorious  purpofe  of  clothing  the  poor ;  but,  as  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  loom,  where  many  fervants  were  constantly 
employed,  would  naturally  exceed  the  expenditure  of  the  fa- 
mily, the  overplus  became  an  article  of  commerce  ;  and  the 
manufacturing  of  garments  inprocefs  of  time  gradated  into 
a  trade  exceeded  by  none  in  profit  or  ufefulnefs. 

1  Ovid,  Metam  lib.  VI  3  jpjp  evidently  not  filk,  as  the  word 

1             ^27  HfVl  73    I  have  fol-  is  rendered  in  our  tranflation. 

lowed  the  margin  tranflation,  which  is  *  Proverbs,  chap.  xzxi.  ver  12 ;  et  infra. 

more  congenial  with  the  Hebrew. 
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The  Civil,  Military,  and  Religious,  Habits  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Habits  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  other  neighbouring^ 
Nations. 


TH  E  Egyptians  anciently  clothed  themfelves  with  the 
fkins  of  animals,  if  the  teftimony  of  Diodorus  Si- 
culus  may  be  relied  upon ;  but  in  the  time  that  the  pa- 
triarch Jofeph  refided  in  Egypt,  the  manufacturing  of 
cloth  was  not  only  eftabliihed  there,  but  carried  to  fome 
degree  of  perfection  ;  for,  veftures  of  fine  linen  were  given 
by  Pharaoh  to  him  as  a  mark  of  diftin£tion  ;  at  the  fame 
time  a  chain  of  gold  was  put  upon  his  neck  ;  the  king  alfo 
took  his  ring  from  his  own  hand  and  put  it  upon  his  hand  \ 
Jofephus,  relating  the  fame  circumftance,  aftures  us,  that 
Pharaoh  gave  him  authority  to  ufe  his  own  fignet,  and  to 
be  clothed  in  purple  \ 

Cambyfes  fent  garments  of  purple,  together  with  a 
wreathed  neck-bracelet,  and  bracelets  for  the  arms  of 
gold,  as  prefents  for  the  king  of  Ethiopia 3.  Splendid 
robes,  and  the  enfigns  and  badges  of  royal  authority, 
are  faid  to  have  been  put  on  by  the  king  of  the  Egyp- 
tian empire,  anciently,  when  he  went  to  facrifice  to  the 
gods  : — and  the  prefident  of  the  judges,  when  he  appeared 
in  his  official  capacity,  wore  a  golden  chain  about  his  neck, 


1  Genefis,  chap.  xii.  v.  43. 

*  woppipxv.    Antiq.  Jud.  Jib.  II.  cap.  5. 


3  Herodotus  in  Thalia. 
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to  which  was  attached  an  emblematical  figure  of  Truth 
adorned  with  precious  ftones  \ 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  linen  conftituted  much 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  habit.  The  men,  according 
to  Herodotus,  wore  two  garments ;  the  one  a  linen  tunic, 
ornamented  with  a  welt  or  fringe  at  the  bottom,  which 
they  called  calafiris 2 ;  and  the  other  a  white  woollen 
mantle  3,  which  was  thrown  over  the  former.  In  another 
place  the  fame  author,  fpeaking  generally  of  the  habits  of 
the  Egyptians,  fays,  they  wear  garments  of  linen4  frefh 
warned,  taking  fingular  care  to  have  them  always  clean  ; 
for,  adds  he,  they  efteem  cleanlinefs  more  than  ornament. 
The  woollen  mantle,  mentioned  above,  was  not  conftantly 
worn  by  the  Egyptians  ;  for,  no  man  could  enter  the  places 
of  worfhip  with  any  garment  made  of  wool  upon  him  ; 
nor  permit  his  relatives  to  be  buried  in  the  fame  without 
incurring  the  cenfure  of  profanation s. 

It  is  impoffible,  from  the  fource  of  hiftorical  intelli- 
gence, to  trace  the  different  degrees  of  drefs  exiftent 
among  the  Egyptians  :  indubital  proofs,  however,  may 
be  produced  that  various  gradations  of  rank  were  diftin- 
guilhed  by  peculiar  habits  ;  but  the  nature  and  extent  of 
luch  diftinctions  do  not  appear  upon  record.  The  habit 
of  the  monarch  we  may  eafily  conceive  to  have  been  rich 
and  fplendid,  when  we  recollect  that  the  elegant  art  of 
embroidery  was  carried  to  great  perfection  in  Egypt,  if 
it  really  did  not  originate  in  that  country :  it  is  alfo  rea- 
fonable  to  fuppofe  that  the  example  of  the  fovereign  would 
naturally  be  followed  by  the  nobility,  and,  indeed,  by 
every  individual  according  to  his  rank  and  circumftances  : 
the  fplendid  robes,  rings,  and  chains  of  gold,  with  other 
badges  of  high  authority,  though  indeed  but  barely 
mentioned  by  the  ancient  hiftorians,  are  iufficient  to  jufhify 
this  opinion. 

1  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  T.  3  Etpsa  eipxla,  \ivkx.  Ibid. 


4  Ibid. 


5  See  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

Herodotus 
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Herodotus  allures  us,  that  the  Egyptian  women,  in  his 
time,  wore  only  one  garment 1 ;  but,  unfortunately,  he 
has  not  left  us  the  leaft  hint  refpe&ing  its  form,  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  put  on  :  that  it  was  made  of 
linen  appears  from  the  general  description  he  has  given 
of  the  Egyptian  habit ;  and  probably  it  refembled  the  ca- 
lafiris  juft  mentioned.  The  rank  of  the  women  was  pro- 
bably diftinguiftied  by  the  finenefs  and  richnefs  of  this  gar- 
ment, as  well  as  by  other  perfonal  ornaments  which  were 
appropriated  to  them  ;  for,  jewels  of  filver  and  jewels  of 
gold  were  ufed  by  them  at  the  time  of  the  emigration  of 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt  \ 

Notwithstanding  the  effeminate  character  given  to  the 
Egyptians  by  Herodotus,  we  find  them  frequently  engaged 
in  war  j  and,  in  feveral  inftances,  they  exhibited  by  no 
means  a  defpicable  figure  in  the  field.  We  have  very 
little  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  armour  :  the 
thorax,  or  pectoral3,  ufed  by  them,  is,  indeed,  particularly 
fpoken  of  by  the  author  juft  mentioned,  who  informs  us, 
that  it  was  alfo  adopted  by  the  Perfian  warriors. 

The  Egyptian  peroral"  was  made  of  linen,  often  folded, 
and  plaited  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  refift  the  point  of  the 
enemy's  weapon.  Herodotus  mentions  the  arms  of  an 
Egyptian  foldier,  which  we  find  to  be  a  fhort  fword,  a 
buckler,  and  a  javelin5.  The  Ionians  and  the  Carians, 
according  to  the  fame  author,  in  the  time  of  Pfammetichus, 
king  of  Egypt,  wore  brazen  armour 6 ;  but,  whether  he 
meant,  by  the  infertion  of  this  paftage  in  the  hiftory  of 
Egypt,  to  intimate  that  the  fame  kind  of  armour  was  ufed  by 
the  Egyptians,  I  fhall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine  : 
certain  it  is  that  Pfammetichus  himfelf  wore  an  helmet  of 
brafs  when  he  went  to  war 7. 

The  principal  part  of  the  Egyptian  failors,  who  af- 
fifted  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  againft  the  Grecians,  were 


*  Herod,  in  Euterpe. 

*  Exodus,  chap  xii.  ver.  3  ?  ;  et  alibi. 

3  Theie  peflorals  were  often  exceed- 
ingly magniticent.  Seep.  5  of  the  Intro- 
duction. 


4  A'Wtas  Swp*««j.  Herod,  in  Clio. 

5  Herod,  in  Polymnia. 

6  OuvuaGtvlatf  xx^KV-  Herod,  in  Euterpe. 

7  K.win»  pcaAienv.  Ioid, 
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equipped  with  helmets  ftrongly  quilted  \  They  had  alfo 
convex  ihields,  javelins  proper  for  a  fe a -engagement, 
and  large  double-edged  axes.  The  inferior  order  had  only 
a  peroral,  and  were  armed  with  a  large  fword  a. 

The  Egyptian  priefts,  Herodotus  exprefsly  declares, 
were  clothed  in  linen  ;  and  their  fhoes  were  alfo  made  of 
the  fame  material  :  neither  were  they  permitted  to  drefs  in 
any  other  manner,  nor  to  wear  any  kind  of  woollen  gar- 
ments, for  nothing  made  of  wool  was  admitted  into 
the  temple  of  their  gods  \ 

Diodorus  Siculus,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  manners 
of  the  Ethiopians  refembled  thofe  of  the  Egyptians,*  cites 
a  variety  of  fimilar  cuftoms  ;  and,  among  them,  the  fol- 
lowing which  relate  to  the  habits  of  the  priefts  of  both 
countries  :  they  are,  fays  he,  fhaven  alike,  and  are  clothed 
with  the  like  Jioles  and  attire,  and  carry  a  fceptre  like  a 
plough-lhare,  fuch  as  their  kings  alfo  bear  ;  they  likewife 
wear  the  fame  kind  of  high-crowned  caps 4  twifted  at  the 
top,  and  wreathed  round  about  with  the  ferpent  which  they 
called  the  ajp.  The  fame  author  alfo  informs  us,  that 
the  facred  fcribes  among  the  Egyptians  wore  a  red  cap 
adorned  with  a  kite's  feather  s. 

The  Egyptians  in  general  were  remarkable  for  their 
cleanlinefs  ;  their  priefts  efpecially,  who  fhaved  all  the 
parts  of  their  bodies  once  in  three  days,  and  made  ufe  of 
frequent  bathings6,  left  vermine,  or  any  other  impurity, 
ihould  be  found  upon  them  who  officiated  in  the  fervice  of 
the  gods  ;  and  probably  it  was  for  the  fame  reafon  that 
their  heads  were  fhaved,  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  mod 
other  countries  \ 

Anciently,  fays  Diodorus  Siculus,  when  an  Egyptian 
king  deceafed,  the  people  of  Egypt  caft  duft  upon  their 
heads,  and  girded  themfelves  with  a  linen  girdle  beneath, 

1  Kpvsa  xnXfvla.    Herod,  in  Polymnia. 

2  MffaAa?  Ibid. 

3  Herod,  in  Euterpe. 

4  n»xe»j.    Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  I. 
**  ibid. 


6  Twice  conftantly  by  day,  and  as  of- 
ten by  night,  in  cold  water.  Herod,  in, 
Euterpe. 

7  Ibid. 

their 
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their  breafts  ;  and  in  this  manner  both  men  and  women 
went  about  in  companies,  amounting  fometimes  to  two  or 
three  hundred,  twice  a  day,  finging  mournful  fongs 
in  praife  of  the  deceafed  monarch,  and  recalling  his 
virtues  as  it  were  from  the  filent  tomb1.  It  was  cuf- 
tomary  with  mod  nations,  according  to  Herodotus,  in 
the  time  of  mourning,  for  thofe  who  were  the  moft 
nearly  concerned,  to  lhave  their  heads  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, adds  he,  when  any  one  dies  in  Egypt  his  relations 
ceafe  to  lhave,  and  fuffer  the  hair  to  grow  upon  their 
heads  and  faces  \  The  fame  author  allures  us,  that  the 
fculls  of  the  Egyptians  were  much  harder  than  thofe 
of  the  Perfians,  owing  to  the  national  cuftom  of  fhaving 
the  heads  of  their  children  at  a  very  early  age  \ 

Shaving  the  eyebrows  was  alfo  a  mourning  ceremony 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  performed  by  all  the  family 
when  a  cat  belonging  to  them  died  of  a  natural  death  ; 
for  the  death  of  a  dog,  they  fhaved  the  whole  body  \  It 
is  alfo  faid  that  they  cut  their  fleih  with  lharp  inftruments 
in  their  annual  mournings  for  Ofiris  5. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  it  was  accounted  ir- 
religious among  the  Egyptians  to  bury  their  dead  in  wool- 
len garments  ;  and  certain  myfterious  reafons,  according  to 
Herodotus,  were  given  by  the  priefts  in  juftification  of  this 
opinion  :  the  bodies  of  the  deceafed  were  therefore  fwathed 
from  the  head  to  the  feet  in  bandages  of  linen. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  two  valuable  authors, 
fo  frequently  quoted  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter' 
have  been  fo  fparing  in  their  intelligence  refpecting  the 
habit  of  the  Egyptians  :  the  luggeftions,  fele&ed  above, 
contain  all  the  material  information  that  they  have  left 
behind  them,  and,  unfortunately,  the  deficiency  cannot  be 
fupplied  ;  though,  I  truft,  the  figures,  which  may  be  found 
upon  the  firft  four  plates  belonging  to  the  Introduaion, 
will,  on  proper  examination,  throw  fome  fmall  degree  of 
light  upon  this  important  fubjecl:. 


1  Dindorus  Siculus,  lib.  I.  *  Herod,  in  Euterpe 

*  SCT0d*  SuT^  *  Selier's  flumes  of  Palmira. 

*  Ibid,  in  Thalia. 
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The  firft  part  of  the  Egyptian  habit,  that  I  fhall  parti- 
cularize, appears  upon  the  third  figure  of  the  firft  plate. 
It  is  of  the  moft  fimple  kind,  confifting  only  of  a  covering 
for  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and  the  thighs  :  in  the  in- 
ftance  before  us  it  reaches  nearly  to  the  knees  ;  but,  in  others, 
it  does  not  defcend  fo  low.    Sometimes  it  was  Hoped  with 
a  curve  from  the  front  of  the  girdle  to  the  bottom,  as  it  is 
reprefented  by  the  firft  figure  upon  the  fourth  plate  ;  and 
then  a  fupplementary  part  was  added,  which  hung  be- 
neath the  aperture,  and  fupplied  the  deficiency  of  the 
garment  itfelf:   the  third  figure  upon  the  fame  plate, 
which  is  the  reverfe  of  that  laft  mentioned  lhows  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  covering  on  the  back  of  the  wearer  \  # 
It  may  be  queftioned  whether  this  garment,  fimple  as  it 
appears  to  be,  did  not  confift  of  feveral  parts  :  it  is  almofi 
conftantly  party-coloured  wherever  it  is  reprefented  by 
painting;  and  even  thofe  parts  are  often  marked  with 
itripes  of  different  colours,  falling  in  various  dire&ions, 
which  bear  the  appearance  of  feparate  pieces  ;  but  thefe 
ftripes  were  probably  ornamental  only,  and  either  wove 
in  the  cloth  by  threads  of  feveral  colours,  or  worked  upon 
it  afterwards  with  the  needle. 

This  garment,  in  fome  inftances,  conftituted  the  whole 
of  the  clothing  ;  but  the  pe&oral  is  generally  added,  as 
we  find  it  is  upon  the  figure  firft  referred  to.  In  the  Table 
of  lfis,  a  curious  Egyptian  monument  fo  called,  becaufe  it 
is  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  various  religious  ceremonies 
belonging  particularly  to  the  worlhip  of  that  goddels  %  we 
find  feveral  figures  clothed  in  this  garment,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  two  broad  ftraps,  which  pafs  over  both  the 
fhoulders,  and,  eroding  each  other  at  the  pit  of  the  fto- 
mach,  appear  to  be  fattened  to  the  girdle :  the  fame  kind 

1  The  original  figure  whence  thefe  two  Pignorius,  was  publifhed  at  Amfterdam, 

verfes  are  taken  is  bronze  ;  and  it  is  pre-  1669.    A  full  explanation  of  the  fame, 

ferved  in  the  Britifh  Muleum.  illuftrated  alfo  by  engravings,  is  given  m 

*  An  ample  delcription  of  this  valuable  the  lecond  part  of  the  fecond  volume  or 

reiique  of  antiquity,  accompanied  by  en-  L'Antiqnite  exphquce  par  Bernard  de  Mont- 

gravings  upon  a  large  I'cale  by  Laurentius  faucon. 

f  of 
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of  ftraps,  though  partially  obfcured,  indeed,  by  the  exte- 
rior clothing,  may  be  feen  upon  the  fecond  and  fourth 
figures  of  the  firft  plate.  In  the  fecond  figure  we  alio 
meet  with  an  appendage  to  the  garment  jufh  defcribed, 
which  is  joined  to  it  at  the  girdle,  and,  rifmg  thence,  en- 
clofes  the  body  as  high  as  the  bottom  of  the  breafts,  and  ends 
a  little  above  the  crofting  of  the  ftraps,  or  bandages,  men- 
tioned above. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  this  habit  belonged  to  the 
priefts  of  Egypt ;  and  a  figure,  exactly  fo  clothed,  is  repre- 
sented, in  the  Table  of  Ifis,  (landing  at  an  altar  before 
the  ftatue  of  that  goddefs,  and  facrificing  an  animal  like 
a  goat,  which  certainly  ftrengthens  this  opinion  ;  but  it 
does  not,  however,  leem  to  have  belonged  to  the  priefthood 
exclufively  ;  for,  upon  the  fame  monument,  we  meet  with 
two  figures  habited  in  the  like  kind  of  garment ;  one  of 
which  bears  the  appearance  of  a  military  character,  and 
holds  a  barbed  fpear  in  his  hand ;  the  other  is  fighting  with 
a  fpear  againft  au  animal  rcfembling  the  rhinoceros. 

The  name  of  this  part  of  the  Egyptian  habit  is  totally 
unknown  :  we  may,  however,  certainly  conclude,  that  it 
was  not  the  calajiris  mentioned  by  Herodotus ;  for,  the  cala- 
jiris is  exprefsly  faid  to  have  covered  the  legs,  and  of  courfe 
muft  have  been  confiderably  longer.  The  garment,  repre- 
sented upon  the  firft  and  fifth  figures  of  the  fecond  plate, 
correfponds  much  better  with  the  hiftorian's  defcription  of 
the  calajiris  :  in  both  inftances,  it  is  girded  with  a  girdle 
about  the  loins  ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  unlike  the  woman's 
petticoat  of  the  prefent  day,  faving  only,  that  it  appears  to 
fold  one  part  over  another,  and  was  rather  wrapped  round 
the  body  than  put  over  the  head  :  the  bottom  of  the  gar- 
ment, appropriated  to  the  firft  figure,  is  ornamented  with  a 
variegated  welt,  or  border,  agreeable  to  the  exprefs  words  of 
Herodotus  \  To  this  garment  is  attached  a  fingle  ftrap,  or 
bandage,  which  paries  over  the  left  fhoulder,  and  in  the 
fifth  figure  refembles  a  fcarf  or  fafh.    A  garment  of  the 


1  See  page  xiii,  and  note  2.  of  the  fame  page, 
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fame  kind,  but  more  perfeft,  and  with  fliort  fleeves,  is 
reprefented  upon  the  fixth  figure  of  the  firft  plate,  which 
is  alfo  girt  about  the  loins  with  a  girdle,  but  without  the 
appearance  of  a  welt  or  fringe  at  the  bottom  \ 

A  kind  of  cloak  appears  upon  the  fourth  figure  of  the 
fourth  plate,  which  is  much  decayed  and  imperfect : 
on  the  back  part  of  it  is  feen  a  perpendicular  ftripe,  orna- 
mented with  hieroglyphic  characters,  which  are  nearly 
obliterated.  The  firft  and  fecond  figures  of  the  third 
plate,  reprefenting  the  front  and  back  views  of  the  fame 
bronze,  exhibit  a  drefs  much  more  perfect  and  much 
more  fplendid  than  any  of  the  preceding.  The  tunic, 
which  is  open  in  the  front  to  the  girdle,  defcends  to  the 
ancles  ;  the  fleeves  reach  to  the  wrifts,  where  they  termi- 
nate with  ornaments  ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  gar- 
ment is  adorned  with  the  appearance  of  rich  embroidery  : 
the  part  like  a  ftripe,  or  gullet,  which  defcends  the  whole 
length  of  the  back,  is  elevated  in  the  original,  and  ap- 
pears evidently  to  be  connected  with  the  hair,  or  head 
covering,  upon  the  right  fide  of  the  head  ;  but,  whether  it 
was  hair  curioufly  plaited  hanging  to  the  heels,  or,  whether 
it  was  part  of  the  garment,  (for,  the  ornaments  of  both 
refemble  each  other,)  I  lhall  not  prefume  to  determine. 

The  habit  of  the  fifth  figure  of  the  firft  plate  occurs 
more  than  once  in  painting  upon  the  body  of  a  mummy  ; 
but  I  own  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  appearance  of 
the  full  form  of  the  figure  fo  powerfully  exprefTed,  and  the 
extention  of  a  lighter-coloured  garment  in  the  front,  unlefs 
the  inner  clothing  was  of  a  dark  colour,  and  fitted  exactly 
to  the  body,  and  the  external  drefs  a  thin  kind  of  gaufe, 
through  which  the  under-habit  might  be  difcovered. 


1  I  wifh  to  obferve  in  this  place  once 
for  all,  that  the  figures  j,  2,  3,  4,  and  6, 
plate  I,  and  figures  1,  2,  and  3,  plate  TI, 
are  taken  from  two  large  painted  cof- 
fins, which  contained  two  mummies  ;  and 
are  prefei  ved  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  :  the 
figures  4,  and  plate  II,  from  the  lid  of 
another  coffin  ;  the  figure  5,  plate  I,  and 
the  pectoral,  plate  III,  from  the  mum- 
mies themfelves;  figures  i,and  3, plate  IV, 


and  1,  and  2,  plate  III,  are  from  bronzes; 
figures  2,  4,  5,  and  6,  plate  IV,  from 
figure  s  manufactured  with  a  kind  of  ear- 
then ware  :  all  which  are  at  the  Britifh. 
Mufeum.  The  figure  3,  plate  HI,  is 
taken  fro;n  a  beautiful  and  well -pre- 
ferved figure  of  Oliris  in  the  poffeffion 
of  Benjamin  Weft,  Efq.;  by  whole  per- 
miffion  it  has  obtained  a  place  in  this 
work. 

.  There 
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There  was  no  part  of  the  Egyptian  drefs  more  univer- 
fally  prevalent  than  the  pe  fiord :  it  appears  to  have  been 
worn  by  all  ranks  and  orders  of  people  ;  and  it  was  com- 
mon alfo  to  the  women  as  well  as  to  the  men.  The 
pe  fiords,  worn  by  the  Egyptian  monarchs,  by  the  courtiers, 
and  by  the  fuperior  order  of  the  priefts,  were,  without 
doubt,  exceedingly  magnificent.    A  linen  pe fiord,  adorned 
with  figures  of  animals  woven  in  the  work,  and  enriched 
with  gold  and  variety  of  colours,  was  prefented  by  Amafis, 
kino- of  Egypt,  to  the  Lacedaemonians;  and  the  chain,  which, 
according  to  Herodotus,  was  a  neceffary  appendage,  though 
extremely  flender  and  delicate,  confifted  of  no  lefs  than 
three  hundred  diftina  threads  \    The  form  of  the  Egyp- 
tian peroral  appears  upon  a  multiplicity  of  different  figures: 
it  was  femicircular,  and  conftantly  adorned  with  rows  of 
ornaments  one  above  another,  in  which  not  only  the  or- 
naments themielves,  but  the  colours  alfo  were  often  much 
varied.    The  pefiords  appropriated  to  the  female  figures 
are  frequently  fmaller  in  proportion  than  thofe  belonging 
to  the  men;  but  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  cafe. 
The  firft,  fecond,  third,  and  fourth,  figures  of  the  firft 
plate,  the  fecond  and  fourth  figures  of  the  fecond  plate, 
and  the  fourth  figure  of  the  third  plate,  are  all  inverted 
with  the  pe  fiord ;  and  that  belonging  to  the  laft  is  not 
only  the  moft  perfeft,  but  apparently  the  moil  elegant :  it 
confifts  of  feven  rows  of  ornamental  work,  whereas  the 
others  have  not  more  than  three,  four,  or  five,  at  the  moft: 
there  feems  to  have  been  no  regular  number  afligned  to  thefe 
arrangements:  fome  peftorals  have  ten,  fome  twelve;  and 
the  fplend  d  fpecimen,  which  was  taken  from  the  breaft  of 
a  mummy,  and  copied  upon  the  third  plate,  has  no  lefs 
than  fourteen  :  the  chain,  by  which  it  was  attached  to  the 
breaft,  is  not  to  be  found  ;  but  probably  it  was  conneaed 
with  the  two  circular  parts  that  appear  on  each  fide,  and 
.  which  were  faftened  upon  the  lhoulders.    The  reprelenta- 
tion,  here  given,  is  nearly  half  the  fize  of  the  original : 


*  Herodotus  in  Euterpe.    See  alfo  page  v. 
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the  ornaments  are  finithed  with  a  prodigious  degree  of 
exaclnefs,  and  the  colours  are  placed  in  a  regular  fucceflion : 
the  light  parts  of  the  appendages  at  the  top  are  gilt ;  the 
darker  parts  are  blue  ftriped  upon  a  black  ground  :  the  nar- 
row borders,  by  which  they  are  united  to  the  peroral,  are 
red,  blue,  black,  and  white,  alternately.  The  firft  row  of 
the  ornamental  part  is  light  blue ;  the  fecond  yellow,  green, 
and  white  ;  the  third  bright  red  and  black  ;  and  the  fourth, 
is  the  fame  as  the  fecond  ;  the  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  and 
eighth,  correfpond  exactly  with  the  four  firft,  and  are 
repeated  in  the  four  fucceeding  rows ;  the  thirteenth 
is  like  the  firft ;  and  the  ground  of  the  fourteenth  is  black, 
with  red,  blue,  and  green,  ftripes,  alternately  fucceeding 
each  other  \ 

Herodotus  allures  us,  that,  in  his  time,  the  women  of  Egypt 
wore  but  one  garment,  which,  according  to  the  represen- 
tation of  it  given  by  the  artifts  of  that  country,  did  not 
differ  very  widely  from  the  calafirh  above  defcribed,  ex- 
cepting that  it  was  girded  much  higher  upon  the  body,  and 
does  not  feem  to  have  been  open  at  the  fides.    The  firft 
and  fourth  figures,  upon  the  firft  plate,  may  ferve  as  fpeci- 
mens  of  this  garment ;  but  one  of  a  much  richer  appearance 
conftitutes  the  habit  of  the  fecond  figure  upon  the  fecond 
plate,  which  is  thereprefentation  of  the  goddefs  Ifis2:  the  firft 
figure,  upon  the  firft  plate,  has  only  one  bandage  from 
the  fhoulder  attached  to  the  tunic,  if  the  drefs  fhe  wears  may 
properly  be  called  by  that  name;  and,  indeed,  it  appears 
to  be  a  part  of  it :  in  both  the  other  inftances  there  are 
two  bandages,  one  defending  from  each  fhoulder,  and 
both  of  them  appear  to  be  attached  to  the  girdle  of  the 
tunic  :  this  drefs,  with  all  its  appendages,  was  infuf- 
ficient  to  cover  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  arid  left 
the  arms  entirely  naked.    The  goddefs  Ifis,  as  we  find 

1  There  is  an  aftopifliing  fimi'arity,  not  point  of  view  ,.t  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  fo 

only  in  the  form,  but  a  lib  in  the  arrange-  that  the  conformity  appears  the  more 

ment  of  the  ornaments  between  the  Egyp-  linking. 

Han  thorax,  or  perioral,  and  ihe  -war  gorget,        2  The  variegated  fiole  of  Ifis,  agreeable 

ufed  by  the  inhabi  ants  of  the  South  Sea  to  the  prefent  representation  of  that  god- 

Illands.    It  is,  therefore,  with  great  pro-  dels,  is  fpoken  of  by  Plutarch  and  other' 

priety,  that  both  of  them  are  placed  in  one  authors. 

g  her 
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Iier  reprefented:  by  the  fifth  figure  of  the  fourth  plate,, 
is  clad  in  a  garment  like  thole  defcribed  above,  but  with- 
out the  bandages  from  the  fhouldcrs,  or  any  other  ap- 
pendages. The  habits  of  the  fecond  and  third  figures  upon 
the  firit  plate,  of  the  firft  and  fourth  figures  upon  the  fe- 
cond plate,  and  of  the  firft  and  third  figures  upon  the  fourth, 
plate,  are  appropriated,  by  the  generality  of  modern  au- 
thors, to  the  priefts  ;  and  this  opinion  is  juftified  by  the 
frequent  appearance  of  fuch  figures  officiating  at  the 
altars  of  the  deities,  or  employed  in  other  acts  of  devotion 
towards  them  ;  though,  as  I  obferved  above,  the  fame  kind 
of  habits,  or  others  greatly  refembling  them,  are  fome- 
times  attributed  to  fuch  perfons  as  feem  to  have  no  claim 
to  the  facerdotal  office.  The  inftruments  that  the  Egyp- 
tian figures  ufually  hold  in  their  hands  cannot  be  well  ac- 
counted for  ;  the  long  curved  ftafF,  with  the  fmall  fork  at 
the  bottom,  may  be  intended  to  reprefent  the  fceptre  "  like 
a  plough i-Jhare"  which,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  was- 
borne  by  the  priefts  as  well  as  by  the  kings  of  Egypt  l« 

The  deity  O/zris,  reprefented  by  the  third  figure  upon 
the  third  plate,  is  habited  in  a  manner  differing  from  any 
of  the  preceding  examples  ;  for,  the  greater  part  of  his- 
body,  both  his  arms  to  the  wrifts,  and  his  legs,  are  co- 
vered with  a  robe,  that  reaches  to  his  feet ;  his  pectoral  is 
large  and  radiated  ;  and  the  mitre  upon  his  head-  bears 
great  analogy  to  the  high-crowned  cap  with  a  knob,  or  bofs  %.„ 
upon  the  top  of  it,  which  the  author  laft  mentioned  af- 
iures  us  was  worn  by  the  priefts  of  Egypt  and  of  Ethiopia- 
He  alfo  adds,  that  it  was  wreathed  about  with  a  ferpent 
called  the  afp.    In  the  prefent  inftance,  the  afp,  or  an 
animal  of  the  ferpent  kind,  appears  upon  the  front  of  the 
mitre,  with  the  head  elevated  from  the  verge3.  The 
fcourge,  which  is  held  by  this  figure  in  his  right  hand,, 
and  the  crooked  fceptre  in  the  left,  were  fymbolical  of 
fome  peculiar  attributes  belonging  to  the  deity ;  but  the 
learned  are  by  no  means  agreed  in  the  application  of  them. 


1  Diodorus  Siculus,, lib.  III..  a  0/xp«Aoy<>.  Ibid.  3  Ibid. 

In 
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h%  the  reprefentation  of  Ofwis,  efpecially  when  he  appears- 
with  the  long  robe,  it  is  thought  we  may  find  the  full 
drefs  of  the  high  prieft  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  this  opi- 
nion will,  I  ti-uft,  receive  additional  ftrength,  when  it  is- 
proved  that  many  parts  of  the  fplendid  habit  which  was. 
made  for  Aaron  originated  from  the  drefs  of  this  deity  \ 

It  would  be  an  Herculean  labour  to  defcribe  all  the  va- 
riations to  be  met  with  in  the  head-dreife?  of  the  Egyp- 
tians :  almoft  every  ancient  relique  either  of  painting  or  of 
fculpture  belonging  to  this  extraordinary  people,  in  which 
the  reprefentation  of  their  habits  is  to  be  found,  will 
rarely  fail  to  exhibit  fome  material  difference  in  the  co- 
verings for  the  head,  and  efpecially  in  the  appendages  con- 
nected with  them  :  they  varied,  I  prefume,  according  to 
the  rank  or  opulence  of  the  wearers  in  fome  inftances  ;  but 
in  others,  where  different  monuments  are  referred  to,  and 
thofe  probably  executed  at  different  periods  of  time,  the 
variations  may  be  owing  fimply  to  the  changes  of  the 
fafhions,  which,  with  them,  as  well  as  with  us,  depended 
greatly  upon  the  arbitrary  caprices  of  fancy. 

Herodotus  affures  us,  that  the  Egyptians  conffantly  fhaved: 
their  heads,  except  in  the  times  of  mourning:  the  head-co- 
verings of  courfe,  that  we  meet  with  in  the  examples  accom- 
Danying  this  part  of  the  work,  and  which  are  oftener  black 
than  any  other  colour,  cannot  be  intended  to  reprefent  the 
hair  naturally  belonging  to  the  wearer;  but,  in  thofe  in- 
ftances where  the  refemblance  of  hair  will  juftify  the 
fuppofition,  a  kind  of  peruke1,  efpecially  when  the  hair 
appears  to  be  long,  as  we  find  it  upon  the  fifth  figure  of 
the  fourth  plate ;  or  ornamented  with  curls,  as  it  is  exhibited, 
upon  the  fourth  and  fixth.  figures  of  the  fame  plate  ;  or 


rThe  original  of  thiscuriouslittlefigure, 
which  is  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  as  the 
eopy,  was  found  with  four  others  (two  of 
them  repieienting  the  fame  deity,  and  the 
other  two  the  goddefs  Jfa  with  the  infant 
Qruf,  or  Horust  upon  her  lap)  near  Sr. 
Albans,  in  Hertfordflwe,  within  the  fite 
ctf  ancient  Ferulam,  a  city  of  the  Romans. 


They  were  purchafed  by  Benjamin  Weft,. 
Efq.  hifrorical  painter  to  his  majefty  ;  in> 
whofe  pofleffion  they  now  remain.  The 
prelent  figure  is  much  more  perfect  than 
any  of  the  other  four. 

1  It  was  cullomary  with  other  nations 
to  wear  falie  hair,  efpecially  with  the 
Medes,  as  we  fliall  fee  hereafter. 

braided: 
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braided  as  it  is  exemplified  upon  the  firft  and  fecond 
figures  of  the  third  plate. 

"in  the  table  of  lfis,  fpoken  of  in  the  preceding  part  of 
this  chapter,  there  are  feveral  head-coverings,  differing 
greatly  from  any  of  thofe  that  are  here  given  :  fome  of 
them  refemble  the  flat  helmets  of  the  twelfth  century; 
others  again  are  elevated  with  a  curve  towards  the  hinder 
part  of  the  head  ;  and  to  all  of  them  are  added  large  ap- 
pendages of  feathers,  or  flowers,  or  leaves,  of  various  kinds, 
with  other  ornaments  of  almoft  every  fpecies  :  the  head  of 
the  goddefs  lfis,  exclufive  of  the  horned  crefcent  ufually 
given  to  her,  is  decorated  with  the  reprefentation  of  a  bird, 
whofe  head  extends  beyond  her  forehead,  and  its  wings 
are  depreffed  on  either  fide  below  her  ears. 

The  figure  of  Ofiris  is  rarely  reprefented  without  a  mitre 
upon  his  head ;  and  it  is  equally  as  rare  to  meet  with  two  of 
thofe  mitres  exactly  refembling  each  other :  the  general  form 
of  the  mitre  appears  upon  the  third  figure  of  the  third  plate; 
but  the  two  appendages  at  the  bottom,  which  in  this  in- 
ftance  bear  fome  flight  analogy  to  two  ears,  in  other  exam- 
ples are  lengthened,  and  refemble  two  horns  ;  and  the  ra- 
diated part,  extending  on  either  fide  from  the  cone,  in  others 
is  fometimes  enclofed  by  an  ornamental  border.  The  fecond 
figure  of  the  fourth  plate  is  altogether  habited  in  a  fingular 
manner ;  and  the  covering  of  his  head  refembles  the  com- 
mon night-cap  of  the  prefent  day. 

The  fecond,  third,  and  fifth,  figures  of  the  firft  plate, 
the  third  figure  of  the  fecond  plate,  and  the  fecond  figure 
of  the  fourth  plate,  are  reprefented  with  beards,  which, 
in  all  thefe  inftances,  the  laft  excepted,  are  affixed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  chin  only,  and  lefien  gradually  to  a  point, 
which  is  turned  up  with  a  curve  ;  the  beard  of  Ofiris  is 
alfo  braided  in  a  very  curious  and  fingular  manner.  The 
beards,  as  well  as  the  coverings  for  the  head  above-men- 
tioned, appear  to  have  been  made  of  falfe  hair,  and  removed 
when  the  face  was  fhaved  :  innumerable  examples  might, 
indeed,  be  produced  in  which  the  men  are  reprefented 
4.  without 
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without  beards ;  but  thofe,  I  truft,  will  be  deemed  fuffi- 
cient  that  have  already  been  produced  \ 

The  bodies  of  the  dead,  according  to  the  teftimony  of 
the  ancient  hiftorians,  were  not  buried  in  woollen  clothes, 
but  were  fwathed  about  with  bandages  of  linen  ;  and  the 
truth  of  this  affertion  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  exami- 
nation of  the  mummies,  many  of  which  are  remaining  to 
the  prefent  day  :  the  manner  in  which  the  fwathing  was 
originally  performed  is  depicted  by  an  ancient  Egyptian 
artift,  and  may  be  feen  upon  the  fecond  plate  belonging 
to  the  Introduction2. 

It  is  impoflible  to  afcertain  the  asra  in  which  the  orna- 
mental appendages  to  drefs  were  firft  introduced  among 
mankind  :  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  were  in  ufe  an- 
terior to  the  deluge  ;  for  they  are  fpoken  of  by  Mofes  as 
exifting  foon  after  that  event,  and  without  the  leafl:  indica- 
tion of  the  novelty  of  their  invention.  Rings,  bracelets,  and 
chains  of  gold,  formed  the  decorative  part  of  the  Egyp- 
tian habits  at  a  very  early  period.  Pharaoh  is  exprefsly 
faid  to  have  taken  the  ring  from  his  hand  3,  and  to  have 
put  it  upon  the  hand  of  the  patriarch  Jofeph,  and  a 
chain 4  alfo  of  gold  upon  his  neck,  as  tokens  of  high  ho- 
nour. The  Egyptians  not  only  wore  bracelets  upon  their 
arms,  but  alfo  upon  their  legs,  as  we  may  fee  exemplified 
by  feveral  of  the  figures  that  accompany  this  work.  The 
llraelitifh  women,  not  long  after  their  departure  from. 
Gofhen,  are  faid  to  have  been  pofTefTed  of  various  jewels  ; 
and  among  them  ear-rings  are  particularly  fpecified5 :  thefe, 
indeed,  might  be  a  part  of  the  valuable  ornaments  borrowed, 
from  the  women  of  Egypt.  Jofephus  fpeaks  of  Pharaoh's 
diadem 6,  which  feems  to  have,  been  nothing  more  than  a 
circle  or  fillet  of  gold. 

1  Sec  figure  $,  plate  I ;  figures  i,  4,  3  yp  ^0  IfiynOVItt' 

and  5,  plate  II  ;  figure  t,  plate  III ;  and  4  HHTH            Tne  word  "J^"l  may 

figures  i,  and  4,  plate  IV.  alfo  fignify  a  •wreathen  bracelet  for  the 

*  See  the  third  figure,  which  is  faith-  neck.    Genelis,  chap.  xli.  v,  42. 

fully  copied  from  a  painting  upon  the  5  Exodus,  chap.  iii.  v.  2. 

coffin  of  one  of  the  mummies,  preierved  6  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  book.  II. 

at  the  Britilh  Muleum.  chap.  v. 

h.  The. 
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The  manners  and  habits  of  the  Eaftem  Ethiopians  were 
greatly  analogous  to  thofe  of  the  Egyptians ;  but  the 
Weftern  parts  of  Ethiopia  were  inhabited  by  a  people 
much  lefs  cultivated :  fome  of  them,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  never  wore  any  clothing ;  while  others  cut 
off  the  tails  from  their  fheep  and  bound  them  about  their 
loins  for  modefty-fake  ;  and  others  again  fubftituted  the 
fkins  of  beafts  for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  but  the  more  civilized 
part  of  them  clothed  themfeives  with  drawers,  manu- 
factured from  the  hair  of  their  heads 1 ;  which  material 
they  ufed  from  neceflity,  becaufe,  adds  the  hiftorian,  the 
nature  of  the  ground  is  fuch,  that  the  lheep  carry  no 
fleeces  ;  and,  by  way  of  ornament,  fome  of  them  wore  a 
ring  of  brafs  pendent  from  their  lips.  Their  lhields  were 
often  made  of  the  raw  hides  of  oxen  ;  but,  refpecling 
the  war-accoutrements  of  the  Ethiopians,  Herodotus  is 
much  more  explicit  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  different  nations 
that  aflifted  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  into  Greece.  Such 
of  them,  fays  he,  as  inhabited  the  parts  of  the  country 
above  Egypt,  were  clothed  with  the  fkins  of  lions  and  of 
leopards.  They  had  bows  four  cubits  long,  with  arrows 
proportionate  to  the  fize  of  the  bow,  pointed  with  lharp 
ftones  inftead  of  iron  ;  and  the  heads  of  their  javelins  were 
made  of  goats'  horns  fharpened.  They  had  alfo  trun- 
cheons armed  with  iron  ;  and,  previous  to  their  engage- 
ment in  battle,  they  daubed  one  half  of  their  bodies  over 
with  a  kind  of  white  plafter  %  and  painted  the  other  half 
with  vermilion  3.  The  women  of  this  country  alfo  bore 
arms,  until  they  arrived  at  a  certain  age. 

The  drefs  of  the  Afiatic  Ethiopians  bore  fome  refemblance 
to  that  of  the  Indians,  who  are  faid  to  have  ufed  a  fpecies  of 
defenfive  armour  made  of  wood4 ;  but,  in  place  of  an  helmet, 
they  fubftituted  the  Hun  of  an  horfe's  head,  ftripped  from 
the  carcafs  together  with  the  ears  and  the  mane,  and  fo 

1  Alii  fubligaculis  («fp(£o/uao-i)  tegunt        3  M»*7y.  Ibid. 
dunes  e  capiliith  contextis.    Diodorus  Si-        4  The  words    of  the  hiftorian  are, 

cuius,  lib.  IJI.  «/x«l«  c*5tq         flmrom/xeya.  Ibid. 

a  Ti/vJ/tf.    Herodotus  in  Poly mnia. 

6  contrived, 
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contrived,  that  the  mane  ferved  for  the  creft,  and  the  ears 
appeared  erected  upon  the  head  of  the  wearer  :  their  fhields 
alfo,  unlike  thofe  in  common  ufe,  were  compofed  with 
the  fkins  of  cranes  \ 

The  Arabians,  who  accompanied  Xerxes,  wore  a  girdle 
over  a  fureoat,  called  zeira*;  but  the  hiftorian  has  not  de- 
fcribed  the  form  of  this  garment,  nor  the  materials  with 
which  it  was  compofed. 

From  the  Libyans,  who  inhabited  to  the  weftward  of 
the  lake  Tritonis,  fays  Herodotus,  the  Grecians  received 
the  apparel  and  aegis  of  Minerva,  as  reprefented  upon  her 
images,  excepting  only  that  in  Libya  her  habit  is  made 
of  fkins,  and  the  fringes  below  the  asgis  are  thongs  of 
leather,  and  not  ferpents  :  in  all  other  refpects  the  refem- 
blance  is  perfect ;  and  even  the  name  teftifies  that  the  ftole 
of  the  Palladion  3  came  from  Libya ;  for,  the  Libyan  wo- 
men wear  a  mantle  of  tanned  goat's  fkin,  dyed  red, 
and  fringed,  over  the  reft  of  their  garments  :  from  thefe 
fkins  the  Grecians  gave  the  name  of  aegis  to  the  pectoral 
of  Minerva 4.  The  Libyans  alfo,  who  affifted  Xerxes,  were 
clothed  in  tunics  of  leather,  and  carried  round-pointed 
lances  hardened  at  one  end  by  fire s. 

The  Libyan  Aufes,  a  people  who  anciently  inhabited  the 
Weft  fide  of  the  river  Triton,  wore  their  hair  long  on 
the  right  fide  of  their  heads,  but  fhaved  the  left ;  they  alfo 
painted  their  bodies  with  vermilion6. 

The  Adrymachides,  a  people  inhabiting  near  Egypt, 
adopted  the  Libyan  habit ;  and  the  women  wore  a  bracelet 
of  brafs  upon  each  leg 7. 

The  country,  continues  the  hiftorian,  that  lies  above  the 
Nafamones,  is  inhabited  by  the  Garamantes,  and  weft- 
ward  of  thefe  in  the  maritime  places,  the  people  fhave 

*  Aopxs  ytf*vuv.    Herodotus  in  Polym-"  3  SroAn  rm  n«UaLi,  Ibid, 

nia.    The  lame  author  informs  us,  that  4  Ex  &  tuv  cuUw*  t£iuv  aiU*?  oi  Ex\ms 

Oriental  Ethiopians  had  long  flrait  hair  ;  ixtlmonaaav.  Ibid, 

but  the  hair  of  Ethiopians,  inhabiting  s  Ibid,  in  Polymnia. 

the  borders  of  Libya,  was  more  curled  6  Ibid,  in  Melpomene, 

than  that  of  any  other  people.  '  ¥.?Miv  ^.xeo*.  Ibid, 

2  Ze^*,-.  Ibid. 

their 
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their  heads  quite  round,  leaving  only  a  lock  of  hair  in  the 
middle  of  the  crown ;  and,  when  they  make  war,  they  wear 
the  fkins  of  oftriches  inftead  of  armour  \ 

It  is  certain,  that  the  Egyptians  not  only  accuftomed 
themfelves  to  frequent  ablutions,  but  alfo  that  #  they 
anointed  their  bodies  with  unguents  of  different  kinds*. 
The  Ethiopians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weftern  parts 
of  Libya,  painted  their  bodies  ;  but  it  does  not  appear,  that 
the  Egyptians  anciently  adopted  that  cuftom. 

1  2T(iB0<yyxaIar«iwv5opas(?iofE»<7JTO-?o^»j/xa7«.    was  confidered  as  a  prefent  fit  for  the  re- 
Herodotus  in  Melpomene,  ception  of  a  monarch.   Ibid,  in  Thalia. 
*  An  alabafter  box  of  rich  ointment 
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SECTION  lit 


The  Civil,  Military,  and  Ecclefiajlical,  Habits  of  the  IfraeRtes. 
The  Habits  of  the  Philifiines,  and  other  neighbouring 
Nations. 


TH  E  children  of  Ifrael,  at  the  time  of  their  departure 
from  Goihen,  appear  to  have  been  well  inftrucled  in 
all  the  arts  and  fciences  cultivated  in  Egypt,  efpecially 
fuch  of  them  as  related  to  their  comfort  or  their  conve- 
nience :  we  have,  indeed,  divine  authority  to  prove  that 
their  conductor  was  "  learned  in  all  the  wifdom  of  the 
Egyptians1;"  but  I  fhall  confine  my  obfervations  to  fuch 
matters  as  relate  to  drefs  only. 

A  loofe  linen  garment,  of  the  jhift  or  JhWt ^  kind,  was 
anciently  in  ufe  among  the  inhabitants  of  Paleftina  ;  and  it 
feems  to  have  been  common  to  both  fexes.  This  garment 
is  called  a  jheet  in  one  part  of  our  Bible  ;  but  the  general 
interpretation  of  the  original  word 2  is  fine  linen  3  ;  and, 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  coupled  with  the  changes 
of  raiment  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  it  may  be  applied, 
with  much  greater  propriety,  to  the  jlirt,  or  fome  fuch 

»  Ads,  chap.  vu\  verfe  22.  3  The   LXX  render  the   words  by 


o-iviW;  and  oQona ;  and  the  Vulgate 
throughout  by  Jindonem  and-  Jindonas, 

interior 
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interior  garment,  than  to  any  external  part  of  the  cloth- 
ing 1  :  and  it  is  well  known  that  fhirts  of  linen,  cotton, 
or  gaufe,  are  ftill  worn  by  the  Turks  and  Moors,  and  by 
peribns  of  condition  among  the  wandering  Arabs  in  Arabia 
Felix  \ 

The  tunic  3,  which  was  girt  about  the  loins  with  a  girdle, 
formed  a  very  material  part  of  the  Jewifh  habit.  This 
garment  is  called  chetbo.mene 4  by  Jofephus,  and  defcribed 
by  him  as  a  tunic  with  ftraight  fleeves  clolely  encompaffing 
the  body,  and  reaching  to  the  ancles.  The  tunic  formed 
part  of  the  facerdotal  habit.  It  was  then  made  of  fine 
linen  5 ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  tunics,  belonging  to 
peribns  of  rank  and  opulence,  were  alfo  made  of  linen  ; 
and  the  robe  or  mantle  of  fome  other  valuable  material, 
and  died  of  a  purple  colour  ;  for,  purple  and  fine  linen  are 
faid  to  have  formed  the  luxurious  habits  of  the  wealthy6 ; 
with  other  Afiatic  nations,  purple  was  confined  to  the 
monarchical  habits,  or  to  the  habits  of  the  royal  family, 
and  to  the  fuperior  officers  of  the  court,  to  whom  the 
permiffion  to  wear  it  was  granted  as  a  high  honour  ;  and 
even  the  Jews  themfelves,  at  times,  were  reftri&ed  in  this 
particular. 

We  may  eafily  conceive  that  tunics  of  linen,  or  even  of 
woollen  of  the  fined  kind,  could  not  be  purchafed  by  the 
inferior  claffes  of  the  people.  The  price,  without  doubt, 
depended  upon  the  excellency  of  the  materials  with  which 
they  were  manufaftured,  and  the  labour  bellowed  upon 
them  ;  both  of  which  were  fuited  to  the  rank  and  opulence 
of  the  wearer.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  a  mixture  of 
woollen  and  linen  in  the  fame  garments  was  ftriftly  for- 
bidden 7,  though  garments  of  both  kinds  unmixed  were 

1  This  opinion  is  greatly  ftrengthened  2  Shaw's  Travels,  228;  &c. 

by  the  10th  verfe  of  the  fame  chapter,  3  fUfO               •  - 

where  it  is  exprefsly  faid,  that,  after  Samp-  4  Xi8of*i»«.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  III.  chap.  7. 

fon  had   {lain  thirty  of  the  Philiftines,  5  AnrM>i  nvJovos  Qwams  according  to 

and  taken  their  apparel,  he  was  enabled  Jofephus.  Ibid, 

to  perform  his  promife  ;  the  Jlurfs  being,  6  Luke,  chap,  xvi,  verfe  19. 

1  prefume,  upon  the  backs  of  thofe  that  7  Leviticus,  chap.  xu.  verfe  19  ;  Deut. 

he  had  flain.  chap,  xxu,  verle  it. 

worn ; 
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worn ;  and  the  winter  tunics  of  the  wealthy  were  probably 
made  of  fine  wool. 

The  Israelites  were  ftric~tly  commanded  to  make  fringes  1 
upon  the  borders  of  their  garments,  and  put  upon  the 
fringes  of  the  borders  a  lace,  or  ribband  of  blue2 ;  and,  as 
this  commandment  appears  to  have  been  given  without 
any  peculiar  exception,  the  tunic  of  courfe  was  decorated 
accordingly.  The  tunic  that  Jacob  caufed  to  be  made  for 
his  fon  Jofeph,  as  a  diftinguilhing  mark  of  his  love  to  him 
above  his  brethren,  is  laid  to  have  been  of  many  colours  3 ; 
and,  in  the  later  times,  a  tunic  of  the  fame  defcription  was 
appropriated  to  the  virgin  daughters  of  the  kings  of 
Ifrael  \ 

The  length  of  the  tunic  reaching  to  the  ancles,  and  the 
ftraightnefs  of  the  fleeves,  are  great  objections  to  the 
idea  of  its  being  a  garment  univerfally  adopted  by  the 
Jews,  at  leaft  in  that  flate  ;  for  to  thofe  peribns,  whofe 
occupations  required  much  exertion,  it  would  have  been 
exceedingly  inconvenient :  it  is  more  reafonable  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  a  much  fhorter  tunic,  with  loofer  fleeves,  which 
would  permit  free  exercife  of  the  limbs,  was  worn  by  the 
common  labourers,  fervants,  and  Haves. 

In  the  Afiatic  countries,  where  the  garments  were  long, 
loofe,  and  flowing,  the  girdle  became  a  neceflary  appendage 
to  the  drefs,  efpecially  to  thofe  who  were  walking,  run- 
ning, or  engaged  in  any  exercifes  that  required  agility. 
The  girdle  was  bound  about  the  loins,  as  may  be  proved  by 
variety  of  inftances  ;  but  the  tunics  of  the  priefts  were  girt 
about  the  breafts,  or  immediately  under  the  paps,  I  pre- 
fume  for  diftin&ion's  fake  5.  Upon  entering  a  houfe,  it  was 
ufual  for  a  man  to  loofe  his  girdle,  and  take  it  from  his 
loins ;  but  it  was  alfo  conftantly  replaced  when  he  was 

*  J"V!£*j£    Numbers,  chap,  xv,   verfe        4  2  Samuel,  chap,  xii,  verfe  18,  j 
2g<  s  Jofephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  III.  cap. 

*  fl^Dn  ^*DD  Ibid,  vii.  See  alfo  the  Revelations,  chap,  i, 
3  £D'DS  rOrD  literally  a  coat  of  pieces     verfe  13. 

that  is  made  of  pieces,  ftripes,  or  threads, 
of  various  colours.  Genelis,  chap, 
xxxvii,  verfe  3. 

about 
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about  to  depart ;  for  which  reafon,  in  the  Scripture' 
phrafeology,  "  to  be  in  readinefs"  is  metaphorically  ex- 
prefled  by  "  the  loins  being  girded" 

Golden  girdles,  girdles  of  fine  linen,  and  alfo  of  fine 
twined  linen,  which  were  worn  by  the  priefts,  are  fpoken 
of  in  the  Scripture  \  The  prophets,  by  way  of  humility,, 
wore  girdles  of  leather  * ;  and  the  fame,  I  doubt  not,  were 
ufed  by  the  inferior  clafTes  of  the  people.  Some  of  the  gir- 
dles, worn  by  the  Hebrews,  were  of  great  value,  as  we 
may  judge  from  the  richnefs  of  the  materials  with  which 
they  were  compofed,  as  well  as  from  the  excellence  of  the 
workmanfhip  :  we  read  of  their  being  curioufly  wrought 
with  the  needle,  and  embellilhed  with  gold.  Joab  faid  to 
the  man,  who  informed  him  that  Abfalom  was  fufpended 
by  the  hair,  "  Why  didft  thou  not  fmite  him  there  to  the 
ground  ?  and  I  would  have  given  thee  ten  fhekels  of  filver 
and  a  girdle  3 and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  embroidered 
girdles  are  ftill  confidered  as  an  eftential  part  of  finery  by 
the  Afiatics  of  both  fexes. 

The  fuper- tunic,  or  robe,  was  worn  over  the  tunic  ;  and, 
according  to  the  defcription  given  of  this  part  of  the 
Jewifh  habit  by  Jofephus  4,  it  was  not  compofed  of  fepa- 
rate  pieces,  but  was  one  long  garment  woven  throughout 
without  feams,  with  an  aperture  at  the  neck  lengthways 
from  the  midft  of  the  back  to  the  breaft  ;  and  the  felvages 
were  bound  with  a  ribband  to  give  a  handfome  appearance 
to  the  opening 5  :  it  was  alfo  parted  at  the  fides  through 
which  the  arms  were  extended,  and  to  thefe  apertures  I 
prefume  the  fleeves,  if  any  belonged  to  it,  were  attached. 
In  the  paffage  referred  to,  Jofephus  is  particularifing,  it  is 
true,  the  feveral  parts  of  drefs  belonging  to  the  priefts ; 
but  the  fuper-tunic  is  frequently  fpoken  of  in  the  Bible,  and 

1  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  III.  cap.  7.   See  alfo  only  four,            ar>d  fU^  rendered  by 

Exodus,  chap,  xxxviii,  verfe  39  ;  Jere-  the  LXX  (mrt  ;            from  its  encom* 

miah,  chap,  xiii,  verfe  1.  paffing  the  body  ;  and  pH^ll  from  the 

*  2  Kings,  chap  i.  verfe  8.  verb  *13n  to  gird. 

3  2  Samuel,  chap,  xxviu  verfe   12.  4  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  Ill,  cap.  vii. 

There  are  feveral  names  in  the  Hebrew  *  Or  rather  ««  that  it  Jhould  not  be  rent  J* 

for  this  part  of  the  habit :  I  (hall  mention  Exodus,  chap,  xxxix,  verle  23. 

2  indifcri- 
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indifcriminately  attributed  to  perfons  who  had  no  claim 
whatever  to  the  priefthood 1 ;  and,  indeed,  the  robe  of 
Aaron  was  fufficiently  diftinguiftied,  not  only  by  its  rich- 
nefs  and  beauty,  but  alfo  by  the  bells  and  pomegranates 
which  hung  from  the  bottom  of  the  hem2.  The  fame 
author  allures  us,  that  it  reached  to  the  ancles  ;  but  it  was 
probably  fliorter  than  the  inner  tunic,  that  the  fringes  of 
the  one  might  not  hide  the  fringes  upon  the  other.  This 
garment,  I  prefume,  in  every  inftance  was  rich  and  coftly  ; 
for,  it  is  never  applied  to  any  perfons  but  fuch  as  were  of 
fuperior  rank 3. 

The  cloak,  or  mantle,  obtained  an  early  place  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Jewifh  habits  :  a  garment  of  this  kind  is 
fpoken  of,  immediately  after  the  deluge,  as  a  part  of  drefsv 
well  known,  and  probably  derived  from  times  ftill  more 
remote  than  that  event4.  This  mantle5  covered  the  whole 
of  the  body ;  and  "  it  feems,"  according  to  a  modern  au- 
thor %  "to  have  been  much  the  fame  kind  of  garment  as 
the  hyke,  which  is  ftill  worn  by  the  Kabyles  and  Arabs  in 
Africa  and  the  Levant.  Thefe  fy&es,"  fays  he,  64  or  blan- 
kets, as  we  mould  call  them,  are  of  different  fizes,  and 
of  different  qualities  and  finenefs  :  the  ufual  fize  of  them 
is  fix  yards  long,  and  five  or  fix  feet  broad,  ferving  the 
Kabyle  or  Arab  for  a  complete  drefs  in  the  day ;  and  as 
he  deeps  in  his  raiment,  as  the  lfraelites  did  of  old  7,  it 
ferves  him  likewife  for  his  bed  and  covering  by  night.  The 
fluid  of  the  Highlanders  in  Scotland  is  the  very  fame." 

1  tyD  or         exprefles  an  upper  gar-        4  Gcnefis,  chap,  xiv,  ver.  23.  See 
ment,  but  not  a  mantle,  or  cloak  ;  and  it     alfo  note  (*),  page  iii. 

is  ufed  for  the  robe  which  Job  rent  when        s  and  TVilW  which  appears 

he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  fons.    The  to  be  another  name  for  the  fame  garment, 

garments  alfo  of  his  friends,  which  they  or  for  one  exceedingly  like  it;  and  thefe 

rent,  are  called  by  the  fame  name.    Job,  encompafled  the  body  entirely,   as  we 

chap,  i,  verfe  20;  and  chap,  ii,  verfe  12.  may  judge  from  the  root  to  fur- 

2  Exodus,  chap,  xxviii,  verfe  33.  round  on  all  fides,  to  involve,  &c.  whence 

3  Jofephus  allures  us,   that   Agrippa  the  name  is  derived. 

wore  a  fplendid  robe,  woven  entirely  with  6  Dr.  Shaw.  See  his  Travels,  pp.  224, 
filver,  and  of  admirable  workmanlhip  ;     and  22  c. 

5-oX»iv  oSuo-apev©*  s|  a-g[v(8  -w£7roi»jU£njv,  wacray  7  Deut.  chap.  Xxiv,  Verfe  13. 

Antiq.  Jud.  lib. 
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This  mantle  appears  to  have  been  univerfally  ufed  by 
every  rank  of  perfons  among  the  people  of  Ifrael  ;  and 
was,  I  doubt  not,  the  garment  with  four  edges  which  they 
were  pofitively  enjoined  to  adorn  with  fringes,  and  with 
ribbands  of  a  blue  colour  upon  the  fringes  % 

There  is  another  garment  laid  to  be  of  the  cloak  ^  or 
mantle  kind,  frequently  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ,  which 
derives  its  name  from  a  word  expreffive  of  magnificence 
and  glory2;  and,  therefore,  with  reafon  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  fuperior  in  fplendor  to  any  other  part  of  the 
ancient  drefs  :  it  is  appropriated  to  perfons  of  high  rank 
and  authority  ;    and,  if  not  compofed  entirely  of  ikins, 
drefTed  with  the  fur  upon  them,  it  was  certainly  ornamented 
with  ermines  and  furs 3.    The  name  of  this  mantle  is  given 
to  the  hairy  garment  of  Elijah  4 ;  and  the  prophets  in  ge- 
neral were  clothed  with  the  fame,  but  perhaps  of  an  infe- 
rior quality.    'c  As  the  high  priefthood  and  fupreme  civil 
authority,   in  the  patriarchal  times,"   (fays  Parkhurft,) 
"  centered  in  the  fame  perfon,.  hence  fkins  and  furs,  which 
were  worn  at  firft  in  a  religious  view,  came  to  be  the  in- 
fignia  of  civil  authority5."    It  was  alfo  this  robe,  or  man- 
tle, that  the  king  of  Nineveh  put  from  him  when  "  he 
covered  himfelf  with  fackcloth  and  allies,"  to  deprecate 
the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  6 ;  which  is  no  fmall  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  its  pompous  appearance.    The  ancient 
mantle,  defcribed  in  the  preceding  article,  is  thought  to 
have  refembled  the  hyke ;  and  the  mantle,  which  we  are  now 
fpeaking  of,  the  burnoofe,  a  garment  more  fhowy  than 
the  hyke,  and  for  that  reafon  worn  over  it  by  the  Moors 
in  Barbary  to  this  day  \  and,  in  favour  of  this  opinion, 
it  may  eafily  be  proved,  from  a  paflage  in  Micah,  that 

1  Dent.  chap,  xxii,   verfe  12.    The  3  And  for  this  reafon  it  is  often  called 

word  >£)33  tranflated  quarters  in  our  Bi-  1)?^  mitf  the  hairy  mantle. 

bles  hgnifies   properly   the   extremities,  4  1  Kings,  chap. xix,  verfes  13,  and  19.. 

Jhirts,  or  Sorters,  of  a  garment,  and  not  s  Hebrew  and  Englim  Lexicon,  p.  5. 

the  quarters  of  it.  6  Jonah,  chap,  iii,  verfe  6. 

a  mitt  from  the  verb  TIN  to  be- 
come magnificent,  pompous,  glorious,  &c, 

this 
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this  mantle  of  fkins  was  anciently  ufed  as  a  covering  for 
the  hyke,  or  common  mantle  \ 

Another  kind  of  drefs  %  which  might  be  a  mantle  of  a 
fmaller  kind  than  the  hyke,  was  ufed  by  the  Jews  ;  and 
differed  little,  I  prefume,  from  the  veil  which  Moles  put 
over  his  face  when  he  came  down  from  the  mountain  : 
its  form,  however,  is  no  where  fpecified,  nor  the  materials 
with  which  it  was  manufactured. 

The  ancient  veftments  of  the  kings  of  Ifrael  bore  great 
affinity  to  thofe  belonging  to  the  high  prieft  :  excepting  the 
bells  and  pomegranates  upon  the  bottom  of  the  robe,  and 
the  facred  pectoral,  with  the  infcription  upon  the  crown,  ap- 
propriated to  the  latter,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  material  difference  ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  of  Solomon's 
drefs  from  the  profufion  of  his  wealth,  and  the  pomp  with 
which  he  made  his  appearance  in  his  court,  we  fhall  rea- 
dily conceive  that  it  was  not  inferior  in  point  of  luftre  and 
magnificence  to  the  pontifical  habit. 

Exclufive  of  the  fplendor  of  his  garments,  the  Jewifh 
monarch  was  principally  diftinguilhed  by  the  crown  that 
he  wore  upon  his  turban  ;  and  alfo  by  the  richnefs  and 
form  of  the  turban  itfelf ;  and  both  of  them  owed  their 
origin  to  the  mitre,  and  lamina  of  gold  bound  upon  the 
mitre,  which  adorned  the  head  of  the  high  prieft.  The 
name  of  the  regal  turban  is  the  fame  that  is  given  to  the 
mitre  .of  Aaron  ;  and  derived  from  a  word  3  expreffive  of 


1  VWDnTTK  r?*hv  Voa  t** 

Jirip  the  TTi<  or  bm nooi'e  from  cff  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Ts'dlV,  or  hyke.  Micah, 
chap.  ii.  verie  8.  II  I  might  offer  a  con- 
jecture of  my  own,  I  mould,  from  the 
very  paffage  before  me,  conclude  that  the 
dift'mcYion  made  between  thefe  garments 
is  perfectly  neediefs :  and  that  the  mitt 
was,  in  this  inttance  at  leaft,  an  orna- 
mental border  of  ermine  to  the  TSEhU? 
or  mantle,  added  either  for  the  fake  of 
warmth,  or  to  render  it  more  magni- 
ficent ;  and  the  verb  to flrlp,  ovfiay,  uled 
upon  this  occafion,  will  apply  more  ro- 
perly  to  the  dripping  or  tearing  the  upper 
from  the  under  part  of  the  fame  garment, 


than  merely  to  taking  one  garment  from 
another.  The  mantle,  when  ornamented 
with  the  fur-covering,  being  called  by  the 
name  given  to  the  covering,  is  a  phrafeo- 
logy  common  in  the  Hebrew  language  : 
thus  the  girdle  of  the  ephod  is  called  the 
ephod,  and  the  word  ephod  often  includes 
the  whole  pontifical  habit. 

a  nniD  rendered  by  the  LXX  «t^i?oX«, 
and  by  the  Vulgate  pallium,  occur?,  Ge- 
nefis,  chap,  xlix,  \erie  1 1  ,-  and  HlDD 
which  the  LXX  explain  by  the  word 
Y.aXvpy.x  and  the  Vulgate  velamen,  Exo- 
dus, chap,  xxxiv,  verfes  33,  34,  35. 

3  from  PpV  to  turn,  roll,  or  wrap 

round, 

the 
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the  circumvolutions  of  the  linen  by  which  it  was  formed. 
The  ufe  of  the  turban  was  not  confined  to  the  king  and 
the  priefts  :  it  was  alfo  worn  by  perfons  of  rank  of  both 
fexes  ;  but,  without  doubt,  it  differed  in  the  faihion,  fize, 
and  materials,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer. 
Thus  we  find,  that  "  the  Moors  and  Turks  in  Barbary, 
with  fome  of  the  principal  Arabs,  wear  upon  the  head  a 
fmall  hemifpherical  cap  of  fcarlet  cloth  ;  and  the  turbantr 
as  they  call  a  long  narrow  web  of  linen,  filk,  or  muflin,  is 
folded  round  the  bottom  of  thefe  caps,  and  very  properly 
diftinguiihes,  by  the  number  and  fafhion  of  the  folds,  the 
feveral  orders  and  degrees  of  foldiers,  and  fometimes  of 
citizens,  one  from  another1."  The  turban,  indeed,  con- 
tinues to  be  the  ufual  head-drefs  of  the  Turks,  Perfians, 
Arabs,  and  other  Eaftern  nations,  to  the  prefent  day. 

The  regal  crown,  and  the  crown,  or  lamina  of  gold, 
affixed  to  the  pontifical  mitre,  are  both  of  them  expreffed 
in  the  Hebrew  by  the  fame  word  %  which  fignifies  to  fepa- 
rate  or  Jet  apart ,  as  the  pontiff  and  the  fovereign  were  fe- 
parated  from  the  refl  of  mankind,  and  appointed  to  their 
refpeclive  high  and  authoritative  offices  ;  from  the  name  it 
appears  that  the  crown  was  the  fign  of  that  feparation,  and 
the  mark  of  diftinguifhed  dignity  to  both  ;  for  which 
reafon,  we  may  eafily  conceive  that  it  differed  in  its  form 
from  the  crowns,  or  diadems,  ufed  by  the  monarchs  of  the 
Gentiles  ;  and  from  thofe  permitted  to  be  worn  by  the 
princes  and  perfons  of  high  rank  among  the  Jews. 

The  form  of  the  regal  crown  is  no  where  afcertained  ; 
but  the  name  of  the  portion  of  gold,  belonging  to  the 
pontifical  mitre,  may  poffibly  throw  fome  light  upon  this 
obfcure  fubjecT:.  It  is  called  a  Jlower  of  gold  in  one  place  ; 
and  in  another  the  Jlower  of  the  holy  crown  3 ;  and  in  both 
paffages  fignifies  the  crown  itfelf.  The  appellation  of  the 
Jlower  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  given  to  it,  becaufe  it  was 

1  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  226.  ibid.  chap,  xxxix,  verfe  30  :  the  word 

2  ""It}  and  from  this  root  the  word  Na-     in  both  places  certainly  means  a  flower; 
%arite  is  alfo  derived.  and  by  no  means  a  plate,  as  it  is  ufually 

3  Hilt  V'*^    Exodus,    chap,  xxvii,  rendered, 
vcrfe  36;  and  Wlpn  1?J  \^  D*? 

made 
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made  in  a  flower -like,  or  radiated,  form  ;  and  we  may 
reafonably  enough  conclude,  that  the  regal  and  pontifical 
crowns  bore  fome  refemblance  to  each  other,  when  we 
are  affured,  that  they  were  fymbolical,  in  both  inftances, 
of  the  fame  thing.  It  appears  from  feveral  parts  of 
Scripture,  that  the  kings,  in  ancient  times,  did  not  ap- 
pear without  their  crown,  unlefs  upon  iuch  occafions  as 
they  chofe  to  difguife  themfelves  ;  and  even  that  they  wore 
them  in  the  field  of  battle  \ 

The  diadem,  circle,  or  fillet,  of  gold*,  was  an  orna- 
ment alfo  worn  upon  the  turban  by  princes,  and  other 
perionages  of  high  rank  .  The  diadem  was  fometimes 
bellowed,  as  a  mark  of  efpecial  favour,  by  the  Eaftern  mo- 
narchs,  upon  fuch  perfons  as  they  chofe  to  honour  in  a 
very  high  degree.  Ahafuerus,  the  king  of  Perfia,  caufed 
Mordecai  to  be  clothed  in  royal  apparel  ;  and  a  large  dia- 
dem of  gold  4  was  placed  upon  his  head.  The  diadem,  or 
crown,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Englifh  verfion,  taken  from 
the  king  of  Rabbah,  weighed  a  talent  of  gold  ;  and  it  was 
adorned  with  precious  ftones  s.  The  fame  kind  of  diadem 
was  alfo  worn  by  the  Jewilh  bridegroom  at  his  marriage. 
This  cnftom  is  of  high  antiquity,  as  we  may  learn  from 
the  following  pafTage  in  the  Canticles  :  "  Go  forth,  O  ye 
daughters  of  Zion,  and  behold  king  Solomon  with  the- 
diadem,  wherewith  his  mother  crowned  him  in  the  day  of 
his  efpoulals  V  The  ancient  ceremony  of  crowning  the 
contracting  parties  is  {fill  obferved  in  the  Greek  churcru- 
"  This  fecond  ceremony,"  fays  a  modern  author,  M  which 
is  properly  the  marriage,  is  called  the  office  of  matrimonial 
coronation  from  a  fingular  circumftance  attending  it,  that 
of  crowning  the  parties.    Formerly  thefe  crowns  were  gar- 

1  z  Samuel,  chap,  i,  verfe  io.  he)  was  apparelled  in  purple  raiment,, 

"  ")tOV  from  the.  fame  root,  fignifying  having  a  diadem  upon   1m  head,  and 

to  encompafs,  or furround.  above  that  a  crown   of  gold:  Aia&i//.aJi, 

3  Remove  nD^ftn  l^'c  turban,  and  uirE£*«ju<i>s  rt<P<*»u  x?'JJi*'      Antiq.  Jud»- 

take  offrTIDVn  the  crown  from  the  head  lib.  VII  cap.  9. 

of  "  the  wicktd ptince  of  1/raeL"    Ezekiel,        4  H^TU  HHHf  HTWDV  Either,  chap., 

chap,  xxi,  verfes  2  5,  26.  See  alio  Job.  chdp.  viii,  verie  1  5. 

xix,-  verfe  9.  It  appears  from  joiephus,  that        5  2  Samvje!,  chap,  xii,  verfe  30  ;  and  v 

the  diadem  and  the  crown  were  both  worn  Chron.  chap.  x>;,  verfe  2. 

at  onetime:   The  corpfe  of  Herod  (fays        6  Solomon's  Song,  chap.  iii,. verfe  ir. 

1  lands:* 
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lands  made  of  flowers  or  fhrubs  ;  but  now  there  are  gene- 
rally in  all  the  churches  crowns  of  filver  kept  for  that  pur- 
pofe  \  So  in  the  marriages  of  the  Maronites  in  Syria  :  "  a 
ihort  fervice  being  performed,  the  biihop  puts  a  crown  firft 
on  the  bridegroom's  head;  after  which  the  bride,  the 
bride's  man,  and  the  bride's  maid,  are  crowned  in  the 
fame  manner2." 

It  was  cuftomary  with  rakes  and  debauchees,  at  the 
time  of  their  caroufals,  to  crown  themfelves  with  the  buds 
of  rofes,  and  with  flowers,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  words 
that  Solomon  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  drunkard  :  "  Let 
us  fill  ourfelves,"  fays  he,  46  with  coftly  wine  and  ointments, 
and  let  no  flower  of  the  fpring  pafs  by  us ;  let  us  crown 
ourfelves  with  rofe-buds  before  they  be  withered  V 

The  tiara,  or  bonnet,  called,  in  our  tranflation  of  the 
bible,  the  head-tire,  was  worn  by  the  Jews  of  both  fexes4 : 
the  Hebrew  name  is  expreflive  of  decoration  and  beauty  5, 
and  applied  to  this  part  of  the  head-drefs  by  way  of  emi- 
nence ;  becaufe  it  was  an  ornament  held  in  the  higheft 
eftimation  by  them,  as  it  is  by  the  modern  Orientals  to 
this  day 6.  The  bonnets  of  the  priefts  were  made  of  linen  ; 
and  in  their  form  are  thought  to  have  refembled  a  trun- 
cated cone,  and  thereby  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  appro- 
priated to  the  laity  ;  but  both  of  them  are  exprefsly  faid 
to  have  been  bound  upon  the  head  \ 

Phyla&eries,  or  frontlets8,  formed  part  of  the  Jewifh 
head-drefs  :  they  confifted  of  fcrolls  of  parchment,  and 
were  infcribed  with  portions  of  the  law,  which  they 
were  ftri&ly  enjoined  to  wear  upon  their  hands  alfo,  as 


1  Dr.  King's  Rites,  &c.  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  Ruffia. 

a  Dr.  Ruflell's  Nat.  Hift.  of  Aleppo, 
p.  127. 

3  Wifdom,  chap,  ii,  verfes  6  and  7. 

<  Ifaiah,  chap,  iii,  verfe  20 ;  Ezekiel, 
chap,  xxiv,  verfes  17.  23. 

s  t0  borate  or  adorn.  This 

word  is  joined  with  the  linen  bonnets  of  the 
priefts  jhyU-H  HtfD  Exodus,  chap, 
xxxix,  verfe  28,  where  it  is  tranflated,gW/>> 


bonnets  ;  but  I  rather  think  it  fliould  have 
been  rendered  conical  tiara;  for,  the  word 
JO  J  fignifies  a  AM,  a  mountain,  or  any- 
thing of  a  conical  form  ;  and  it  is  applied 
to  the  caps,  or  bonnets,  of  the  priells,  be- 
caufe they  were  in  the  fhape  of  a  cone. 

6  See  Niebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arabie, 
torn.  I,  p.  129. 

7  Levitictis,  chap,  viii,  verfe  13;  Eze- 
kiel, chap,  xxxiv.  verfes  17.  23. 

»  nSOtD  or  JHDOViD 

well 
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well  as  upon  their  foreheads  ;  "  and  thou  (halt  bind  them 
for  a  fign  upon  thine  hand,  and  they  fhall  be  as  frontlets 
between  thine  eyes  V  A  modern  author,  fpeaking  of  the 
head-drefs  of  the  Arabs  in  Yemen,  and  particularly  of  the 
external  cap,  which  was  often  richly  embroidered  with 
gold,  afTures  us,  that  all  of  them,  that  he  had  feen,  had 
thefe  words  :  'There  is  no  God  but  God ;  Mohammed  is  the 
apoftle  of  God\  or  fome  other  fentence  from  the  Koran2; 
and  this  cuftom  feems  clearly  to  have  been  derived  by  the 
Mohammedan  Arabians  from  the  frontlets  of  the  Jews. 

Contrary  to  the  ufage  of  the  Egyptians,  who  conftantly 
fhaved  their  heads,  the  Ifraelites  permitted  the  growth 
of  their  hair;  and,  when  they  ufed  the  razor,  it  was  a 
fign  of  deep  humiliation,  or  of  mourning 3 ;  but  the  priefts 
w'ere  forbidden  to  fhave  their  heads  in  times  of  mourning, 
becaufe,  by  fo  doing,  they  defiled  themfelves  4. 

It  is  not  poffible  to  afcertain  how  long  the  hair  was  fuf- 
fered  to  grow  upon  the  head  before  it  was  curtailed,  nor 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  decorated.  Long  pendent 
locks  were  admired  by  the  Ifraelitilh  ladies  in  the  days  of 
Solomon5 ;  and  probably  it  was  for  this  very  reafon,  that 
Abfalom,  the  fon  of  David,  took  fuch  pains  in  the  culti- 
vation of  his  hair,  which  was  fo  luxuriant,  that,  when 
he  fhortened  it,  as  he  conftantly  did  at  the  conclufion  of 
every  year,  becaufe  the  weight  of  it  became  burdenfome  to 
him,  the  quantity  he  ufually  cut  off  weighed  "  two  hun- 
dred ihekels  after  the  king's  weight6."  The  Nazarites, 
upon  a  religious  account,  lhaved  not  their  heads,  but  per- 
mitted their  hair  to  grow,  the  full  time  of  their  feparation ; 
and  for  this  reafon  Sampfon  faid  to  Dalilah,  "  There  hath 
not  come  a  razor  upon  mine  head,  for  I  have  been  a  Naza- 
rite  unto  God  from  my  mother's  womb7."    When  the 

1  Deut.  chap,  vi,  verfe  8  ;  et  alibi.  the  word  ^fl^fi  fignifies  pendulotls,  or 

2  La  Allah  ilia  Allah  Mohammed  raful  banging  down,  rather  than  bujhy%  or  curled. 
Alldb.    Niebuhr,  in  fupra,  p.  55.  6  Equal  to  four  pounds,  two  ounces, 

3  Job,  chap,  i,  verfe  20;  Haiah,  chap.  Troy  weight.    2  Samuel,  chap,  xiv,  verfe 
xv,  verfe  2  ;  et  alibi.  26. 

4  Leviticus,  chap,  xxi,  verfe  J.  7  Judges,  chap,  xvi,  verfe  17. 
s  Canticles,  chap,  v,  verfe  1 1  ;  where 

time 
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time  of  a  Nazarite's  feparation  was  nnifhed,  he  was 
brought  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  ;  his  head  was  then 
fliaved  ;  and  the  confecrated  locks  were  burnt  with  the  la- 
crifice  upon  the  altar  \  The  apoftle  Paul  confidered  long 
hair  as  exceedingly  unbecoming  to  the  men,  and  cenfured 
them  for  wearing  of  it  with  much  feverity  ;  but  commends 
it  as  a  decorous  and  proper  ornament,  for  diftincYion's  fake, 
when  appropriated  to  the  fair  fex  \ 

Samfon's  hair  is  faid  to  have  been  divided  into  feven 
locks ;  but  whether  thefe  divifions  were  merely  optional, 
and  made  for  the  fake  of  ornament  only,  or  pofitively  ne- 
ceflary  upon  a  religious  account,  I  mall  not  take  upon  me 
to  determine. 

The  ufage  of  art  to  beautify  the  hair  was  practifed  by 
the  Eaftern  nations  at  a  very  remote  period  ;  but  the  time 
of  its  introduction  among  the  Ifraelites  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained: we  may  trace  it,  however,  as  far  back  as  the  days 
of  king  Solomon  ;  for  Jofephus  aflures  us,  that  the  horie- 
men,  belonging  to  that  monarch,  powdered  their  heads 
with  gold  dull  every  day,  fo  that  their  locks  fhone,  and 
the  rays  of  the  fun  were  reflected  by  the  glittering  of  the 
gold  3. 

The  Jews  permitted  their  beards  to  grow  ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  they  trimmed  them  with  care.  To  fhave  the  beard  en- 
tirely, or  to  mar  the  corners  of  the  beard,  as  it  is  exprefled  in 
the  Scripture,  were  figns  of  mourning4.  Hanun,  the  lord  of 
the  Ammonites,  in  derifion  ihaved  half  the  beards  of  Da- 
vid's meflengers,  which  was  confidered  by  the  Iiraelites  as 
a  mameful  and  moft  unpardonable  infult.  The  neglecting 
alfo  to  trim  the  beard  feems  to  have  been  a  fign  of  ibrrow  ; 
for,  it  is  faid  of  Mephibofheth,  that  he  M  trimmed  not  his 
beard''*  from  the  day  that  David  departed  from  Jerufalem 
to  the  day  that  he  returned  again  in  peace  s. 

1  Numbers,  chap,  vi,  verfe  iS.  at-Hi?  t«  xi'J!Tie  tef°$  rov  r^,ov  ^a'a*^/**1^?* 

1  Corinthians,  chap,  xi,  verfes  14,  1  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  VIII.  cap.  vi. 

3  Yr,Jjuc*  3s  XfV!Ti>)       if*sP*v        ETeo-iiSov  4  Leviticus,  chap,  xix,  verfe  25. 

rat;  xoaat?,  u;  r»X?«»  avlm  ia<;  xt$a,\<xs,  rn;  5    2  S;imuel,  chap,  xix,  VCrfe  24. 

4  The 
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The  patriarch  Jofeph  fhaved  his  beard  previoufly  to  his 
appearance  before  Pharaoh  ;  but  this  was  rather  done  in 
compliance  with  the  cuflom,  eflablifhed  in  the  court  of 
that  monarch,  than  from  a  general  ufage  derived  from  his 
progenitors r. 

Shoes,  or  indeed  more  properly  fandals%  were  worn 
in  the  primeval  ages :  they  anciently  confuted  of  a  fole 
with  firings  or  bandages  attached  to  the  upper  part  of 
it  to  faften  it  upon  the  foot.  Thefe  appendages  are 
called  Jhoe-latchets  in  the  E>nglifh  Bible ;  but  that  they 
were  firings,  or  bandages,  appears  from  the  name  they 
bear  in  the  Hebrew 3. 

Bracelets  of  various  kinds  for  the  arms,  rings  for  the 
fingers  with  or  without  the  fignet,  and  chains  of  gold  for 
the  neck,  with  other  decorative  ornaments,  were  ufed  at  a 
very  early  period  by  the  men  of  Ifrael ;  but  we  fhall  have 
occafion  to  fpeak  farther  concerning  thefe  embellifhments 
towards  the  conclufion  of  the  chapter. 

The  garments,  appropriated  to  the  Jewifh  women  of 
high  rank,  were  exceedingly  fplendid,  as  we  may  judge 
from  feveral  pafTages  in  Holy  Writ.  I  fhall  felecl:  a  few  of 
them  only.  The  queen  is  faid  to  "  ftand  at  the  king's  right 
hand  in  gold  of  Ophir."  To  which  is  added  :  "  the  king's 
daughter  is  all  glorious  within  ;  her  clothing  is  of  wrought 
gold 4 ;  fhe  fhall  be  brought  unto  the  king  in  raiment  of 
needle-work5."  But  Ezekiel  fpeaks  more  fully  upon  this 
fubject,  where  Jerufalem  is  typified  by  a  deferted  female, 
and  reproached  with  ingratitude  by  the  Almighty  :  "I 
wafhed  thee,"  fays  he,  46  with  water  ;  I  anointed  thee 
with  oil ;  I  clothed  thee  with  broidered  work  — alluding 
to  the  embroidered  or  party-coloured  tunic  which  the 

1  Genefis,  chap,  xli,  verfe  14,  3  ^V)^  from  the  verb  *pt£*  to  toomg, 

z  *7Vi  which  is  ufually  rendered  in  the  bind,  or  roll  round. 

Chaldee   targums.      ^1^0   or  tf^UD  4  Ox  brocaded  with  gold,  as  the  word 

and  by  the  LXX  o-«>5«Mo»  and  vvoh^a, ;  m^t^DD  certainly  imports.  Pfalm 

with  which  the  caliga,  or  calceamentum,  of  xlv,  verfe  1  3. 

the  Vulgate  feems  perfectly  to  agree.  s  Or  embroidery.    Ibid,  verfe  14. 
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royal  virgins  wore  ; — "  I  mod  thee  with  azure1  fandals  ;  I 
girded  thee  about  with  a  girdle  of  fine  linen  ;  and  I  covered 
thee  with  a  mantle  of  fine  cotton  * :  I  decked  thee  alfo  with 
ornaments  ;  and  I  put  bracelets  upon  thine  hands,  and  a 
chain  upon  thy  neck ;  and  I  put  a  jewel  upon  thy  fore- 
head 3,  and  ear  rings  in  thine  ears,  and  a  beautiful  diadem 
upon,  thine  head  V  And  Judith,  when  me  was  preparing 
herfelf  to  appear  before  Holofernes,  44  pulled  off  the  fack- 
cloth  which  ihe  had  on,  and  put  off  the  garments  of  her 
widowhood,  and  wailied  her  body  all  over  with  water,  and 
anointed  herfelf  with  precious  ointment,  and  braided  the 
hair  of  her  head,  and  put  a  mitre,  or  turban,  upon  it ; 
and  put  on  the  garments  of  gladnefs," — which  in  another 
place  are  faid  to  be  "  linen,  wherewith  fhe  was  clad  during 
the  life-time  of  ManafTes,  her  hufband ;  and  fhe  put  fan- 
dals'* — which  the  AfTyrian  chieftain  is  faid  particularly 
to  have  admired — "  upon  her  feet;  and  put  about  her  her 
bracelets,,  and  her  chains,  and  her  rings,  and  her  ear- 
rings, and  all  her  ornaments  ;  and  decked  herfelf  bravely 
to  allure  the  eyes  of  all  men  that  mould  fee  her."  And, 
in  later  times,  the  Evangelift  Saint  John,  in  the  Apo- 
calypfis,  defcribing  the  habit  of  the  woman  feated  upon 
the  Dealt,  fays,  "  fhe  was  arrayed  in  purple  and  in  fcarlet 
colour,  and  decked  with  gold  and  precious  ftones,  and 
with  pearls  V 

The  women  were  ftrictly  forbidden  by  the  Leviticai 
law  to  wear  the  habits  pertaining  to  the  men  6 ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  a  proper  diftinclion  was  made  between 


1  t^nn  Badgers'  Jkins  in  our  Bibles  ; 
but  this  tranfiation  is  without  fufficient 
authority.  The  ancient  verfions  univer- 
sally aoree,  that  the  word  imported  not  an 
animal,  but  a  colour  ;  the  LXX  render  it 
by  the  words  t>axtyO@-  and  vxkhiQh<& ;  and 
the  Vulgate  by  byacinthus  and  byacinthinus, 
a%urey  ox  Jky  blue. 

*  Not  Jilk,  as  in  our  verfion.  See  p.  vii. 

3  *]DK  literally,  upon  thy  nofe  :  it 
was  probably  pendent  from  the  head- 
drefs,  and  hung  over  the  forehead  upon 


the  top  of  the  nofe ;  but  rings  in  the 
nofe  were  worn  by  the  Afiatic  women,  as 
we  fhall  fee  hereafter. 

+  Ezekiel,  chap,  xvi,  verfes  9,  10,  li» 
12.  Judith,  chap,  x,  verfes  3,  and  4. 
See  alio  chap,  xvi,  verfes  8,  and  9. 

5  Revelations,  chap,  xvii,  verfe  4. 

6  The  woman  fhall  not  wear  that  which 
pertaineth  unto  a  man;  neither  fh.ill  a 
man  put  on  a  nvomans  gartntnt.  Deut. 
chap,  xxii,  verfe  5. 

the 
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the  drefTes  of  both  fexes,  which,  I  prefume,  confifted  prin- 
cipally in  their  fhape  ;  for,  many  garments,  fabricated  with 
the  fame  materials,  and  bearing  the  fame  names,  were 
worn  by  the  men  as  well  as  by  the  women,  and  without 
any  imputation  of  an  infringement  of  the  commandment. 

A  loofe  garment  of  linen,  anfwering  the  purpofe  of  a 
fhift,  was  worn  by  the  Ifraelitifh  women :  it  is  called  by 
the  fame  name  in  the  Hebrew  language  as  the  linen  tunic 
of  the  fhirt  kind,  appropriated  to  the  men  1 ;  and  might 
refemble  it  in  the  fame  degree  that  the  fhirt  and  fhift  of 
the  prefent  day  refemble  each  other. 

Among  the  parts  of  the  drefs  and  ornaments  belonging 
to  Jewilh  ladies,  enumerated  by  the  prophet  Ifaiah,  there 
is  one,  which  by  the  Vulgate,  and  other  verfions  after  it, 
is  rendered  looking -glaj/es * ;  but,   by  the  connection  in 
which  it  ftands,  mould  rather  mean  fome  kind  of  veffures  ; 
and  accordingly  it  is  explained  in  the  Septuagint  by  gar- 
ments that  one  might  fee  through,  of  the  Lacedemonian  kind  — - 
alluding  to  the  drefs  of  the  Lacedemonian  maidens,  which* 
according  to  the  ancient  writers,  reached  only  to  the 
knees,  and  was  open  on  both  fides,  and  expofed  the  perfon 
of  the  wearer  in  walking  much  more  than  was  confiftent 
with  common  decency  \     "  It  is  poffible,"  fays  a  modern 
author,  "  that  the  Jewifh  ladies  might  wear  garments  of  & 
fimilar  fafhion  ;  but  I  rather  think,  the  prefent  veftments 
were  of  the  cob-web  kind,  and  fo  tranfparent  as  not  to 
hinder  them  from  appearing  almoft  naked  \    Such  a  gar- 
ment Menander,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  calls  a  tranfparent 
vefl 0 ;  and  fpeaks  of  it  as  the  drefs  of  a  courtezan.  The 
Latin  authors  call  it  a  glaffy  veflment 7 ;  and  one  of  them 
informs  us,  that  it  was  made  of  Coan  cloth  8,  probably 

1  |*^D     Ifaiah,    chap,  iii,   verfe  23.  them,  yt^voio-*  ju«^oij  x«*  tatnXoii;  amixeyo^. 
See  alfo  p.,xxix..  Ibid. 

2  £D'.i,k?3  from  rt1?^  to  difcovePj  or        5  Pai  khurft,  Hebrew  and  Englifh  Lexi- 
reveal.    Ifaiah,  chap,  iii,  verie  23,  con,  p.  89. 

4  Plutarch,    in    Vita  Numae.     This        7  Fitreas  vejtes. 
drefs,  adds  the  author,  afforded  fufficient        8  Cois  tiki  peene  videre  ejl  ut  nudam  ; 
fubjecl  to  the  poets  for  raillery  :  they  gave     through  the   Coan  neji  you  almoft  fee 
to  theie  giils  the  epithets  of  (pxtvo^p^.,     her  naked.    Horace,  lib.  I.  Sat.  2,  lines 
and  avfyop.<itoei$  •   and  Euripidts  fays  of    100,  101, 

of: 
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of  a  thin  texture  like  gaufe,  and  fo  denominated  from  the 
ifland  of  Coos  where  this  fpecies  of  fluff  was  manufactured, 
not  unlike  the  Jhift  defcribed  by  lady  Wortley  Montague 
as  part  of  her  Turkifh  habit,  which  was  made  of  fine 
white  filk  gaufe,  clofed  at  the  neck  with  a  diamond  but- 
ton ;  but  the  fhape  and  colour  of  the  bofom  was  very 
well  to  be  diftinguifhed  through  it  \ 

The  concealed  drefs,  or  coverings  for  the  thighs,  men- 
tioned by  Solomon  in  the  Canticles,  as  part  of  the  drefs 
belonging  to  the  bride4,  agrees  perfectly  well  with  the 
drawers,  ftill  worn  by  the  Moorifh  and  Turkifh  women  of 
rank 3 ;  and  is  happily  illuftrated  by  the  lady  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  article  :  "  the  firft  part  of  my  drefs,"  fays 
fhe,  fpeaking  of  her  Turkifh  habit,  "  is  a  pair  of  drawers, 
very  full  :  they  reach  to  my  fhoes,  and  conceal  the  legs 
more  modeflly  than  petticoats  :  they  are  of  a  thin  rofe- 
coloured  damafk,  and  brocaded  with  fiver  fowers\" 

The  tunics,  appropriated  to  the  women,  bear  the  fame 
name  as  thofe  belonging  to  the  men  5 ;  but,  without  doubt, 
they  differed  from  each  other  in  their  form  :  in  both  cafes, 
where  they  belonged  to  perfons  of  rank,  they  were  made 
of  linen 6,  and,  on  particular  occafions,  embellifhed  with 
embroidery.  The  variegated  vefture,  or  tunic  of  many  co- 
lours \  was  worn  by  the  virgin  daughters  of  the  Jewilh  mo- 
narchs8;  and  the  raiment  of  needle  work,  embroidered 
with  gold,  fpoken  of  in  the  forty-fifth  Pfalm  as  belonging 
to  them,  is  in  my  opinion  precifely  the  fame  garment9. 

The  girdle  appears  to  have  been  confidered  as  an  effen- 
tial  part  of  the  female  habit,  and  efleemed  not  only  for  its 


1  Vol.  II.  Letter  29. 

a  *p*iOn     Song  of  Solomon, 

chap,  vii,  verfe  1.  Thefe  words  are  ex- 
plained by  "  the  joints  of  the  thighs"  which 
cannot  bear  any  diftant  analogy  to  the 
engraved  work,  executed  by  the  hands-  of 
geifeverance  (as  it  is  exprefled  in  the  ori- 
ginal), with  which  they  Hand  in  compa- 
nion ;  but  the  fimile  is  perfectly  appli- 
cable to  the  brocaded  work  with  flowers  re- 
fembling  that  of  the  engraver.  The 
word  pftn  fignifies  concealment  in  its 


primitive  fenfe;  and  the  drawers,  efpe- 
cially  that  part  of  them  belonging  to 
the  thighs,  were  concealed  by  the  fuperior 
garments. 

3  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  228. 

*  Vol.  II.  p.  12. 

5  IDS    See  p.  xxx. 

6  Judith,  chap,  xvi,  verfe  9. 

7  DD  See  page  xxxi. 

8  2  Samuel,  chap,  xiii,  verfe  18. 

9  Pfalm  xlv,  verfes  13,  14. 
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ufefulnefs,  but  alfo  for  the  fake  of  ornament :  thofe  be- 
longing to  the  women- of  diftinction  were  made  of  fine 
linen;  and,  in  many  inftances,  fuperbly  enriched  with 
needle  work  and  embroidery,  as  they  are  in  the  Eaftern 
countries  to  this  day  \ 

There  is  an  ornamental  part  of  the  female  habit,  called  a 
tablet  a  in  our  verfion  of  the  Old  Teftament,  but  it  is  thought 
by  the  lexicographers  to  have  been  of  the  girdle  kind ; 
to  which  may  be  added  the  fwathe,  or  cinclure  for  the 
breaft,  called  a Jlemacher 3 ;  and  how  far  thefe  might  differ 
from  the  girdle,  ufually  fpoken  of,  cannot  be  determined. 

Changeable  fuits  of  apparel,  according  to  the  Englilh 
tranflation,  are  enumerated  among  the  garments  belonging 
to  the  Jewilh  ladies  by  the  prophet  Ifaiah  ;  but  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  Hebrew  word  there  ufed  is  too  general : 
it  imports  a  loofe  robe,  or  furcoat,  which  was  worn  only 
upon  particular  occafions  \  The  fame  word,  in  another 
paffage  of  the  Scripture,  is  applied  to  the  robes  of  the  high 
prieft 5 ;  and  they  are  called  by  the  Septuagint  robes  reaching 
to  the  feet",  A  furcoat  of  the  like  kind  appears  to  be  worn 
by  the  Turkhh  women  to  this  day ;  and  it  is  defcribed  by  an 
eye-witnefs  as  a  loofe  robe,  thrown  off,  or  put  on,  accord- 
ing to  the  weather,  being  of  rich  brocade,  and  lined 
with  ermines,  or  with  fables 7. 

A  mantle,  analogous  to  the  hyke,  (the  finer  forts  of 
which  are  ftill  worn  by  the  women  of  rank  among  the 
Arabs,)  and  alfo  to  the  peplus  of  the  ancient  Greeks8, 
formed  part  of  the  drefs  appertaining  to  the  Hebrew  la- 
dies :  this  mantle  is  particularly  mentioned  in  the  book  of 


1  The  Hebrew  name  for  this  part  of 
the  drefs  is  and  it  is  applied  to  the 

girdles  of  both  fexes. 

a  fOID  This  ornament  is  faid  to  have 
been  made  of  gold  in  the  two  only  paf- 
fages  in  which  it  occurs;  namely,  Exodus, 
chap,  xxxv,  verfe  22 ;  and  Numbers,  chap, 
xxxi,  verfe  50. 


3  tyyftQ    Ifaiah,  chap,  iii,  verfe  24. 

4  JTl¥?nD  fr°m  \  ?T\  to  lo9fen'  Ifaiah, 
chap,  iii,  verfe  zz. 

«  Zechariah,  chap,  iii,  verfe  4. 

7  Lady  M.  W.  Montague's  Letters, 
vol.  II.  pages  13,  14. 

8  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  225. 
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Ruth 1 ;  and  the  attendant  circumftances  prove  it  to  have 
been  of  a  confiderable  fize,  and  ftrong  enough  to  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  barley  *  :  in  all  probability  it  covered  the 
whole  of  the  body,  and  was  chiefly  ufed  in  cold,  or  wet, 
weather. 

There  was  alfo  another  mantle,  or  vail,  appertaining  to 
the  Jewifh  women,  that  reached  to  the  feet;  and  it  is  called 
by  the  Septuagint  (but  for  what  reafon  I  know  not)  a  fum- 
mer  garment 3 :  it  was  certainly  an  external  covering,  and 
worn  by  them  when  they  went  abroad ;  but  the  materials 
of  which  it  was  compofed  are  not  fpecified. 

There  are  feveral  words  in  the  Hebrew  language  ex- 
preffive  of  the  vail,  or  covering  for  the  head  and  face  ; 
and,  probably,  every  one  of  them  denoted  fome  efiential 
difference  with  refpedt  to  the  form  and  texture  of  this 
part  of  the  female  drefs. 

The  firft  that  I  .fhall  mention  was  a  covering  for  the 
head  and  face,  if  not  for  part  of  the  body  alfo ;  and 
was  ufed  for  the  fake  of  modefty  :  when  Rebecca  firft  faw 
Ifaac  at  a  diftance,  ihe  took  a  vail4,  and  covered  herfelf : 
and  it  was  alfo  fufhciently  opake  to  conceal  effectually 
the  features  of  the  wearer  ;  for,  when  Tamar  had  covered 
herfelf  with  this  vail5,  her  father-in-law  Judah  did  not 
difcover  her  perfon,  though  it  is  exprefsly  faid,  that  he  had 
carnal  intercourfe  with  her,  conceiving  her  to  be  a  harlot, 
becaufe  fhe  fat  with  her  face  concealed  by  the  road  fide. 
The  word,  by  which  this  vail  is  expreffed,  occurs  only 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Jewhh  hiflory  :  the  garment  itfelf 
was  probably  changed  in  the  fucceeding  ages  for  others 
more  thin  and  transparent ;  and  for  them  new  names  of 
courfe  were  invented. 


1  The  Hebrew  name  is  jinDtOD  from 
flDD  to  fpread  out,  or  extend:  it  is  called 
a  vail  in  our  verfion ;  but  the  word  man- 
tle feems  much  more  applicable  to  it. 
Ruth,  chap,  iii,  verfe  15  ;  liaiah,  chap.iii. 
verfe  22. 

*  Six  meafures  full.    Ruth,  ut  fnpra. 
?  ©t^irgcv  j  and  by  the  Vulgate  gallium 

3 


and  theriflra  :  the  Hebrew  word  is  TT"l 
from  to  defcend.    Canticles,  chap, 

v.  verie  7;  Ifaiah,  chap,  iii,  verfe  23. 

4  ¥§y&  rendered  by  the  LXX  Ssi^rgov  j 
but  it  does  not  by  any  means  appear, 
that  the  ufe  of  it  was  confined  to  the  fum- 
tner.    Genefis,  chap,  xxiv,  verfe  65. 

£  Genefis,  chap,  xxxviii,  verfes  14.  19. 

The 
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The  kerchiefs,  or  clofe  vails  \  were  certainly  ornamental 
coverings  for  the  head,  and  became  the  fubjects  of  admira- 
tion either  for  the  richnefs  of  the  materials  w-ith  which  they 
were  made,  or  for  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  their  form. 

Thin  vails  of  gauze,  or  of  fome  tranfparent  fubftance  of 
the  like  kind,  were  in  ufe  among  the  Jewiih  ladies  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Solomon  :  to  this  ornament  apparently 
he  alludes  in  the  Canticles,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  bride, 
he  fays,  "  thine  eyes  are  like  thofe  of  doves  behind  thy 
vail2:'*  in  the  Englith  tranllation  the  beauty  of  this 
paffage  is  loft  ;  it  is  there  rendered,  thou  haft  dove' 's  eyes 
within  thy  locks ;  that  is,  the  locks  of  the  hair,  which, 
to  juftify  the  fimile,  muft  have  hung  over  her  eyes,  and 
would  of  courfe  have  given  her  the  appearance  of  a  fa- 
vage  rather  than  of  a  poliihed  lady  decorated  with  all  the 
fplendor  of  Afiatic  finery.  Befides,  it  is  well  known,  that 
every  woman  of  rank  or  character  in  the  Eaftern  part  of 
the  world  to  this  hour  appears  vailed  before  the  men  3  :  the 
vail  here  mentioned  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  fo  tranfparent, 
that  the  radiancy  of  the  eyes  might  be  feen  through  it ; 
which  perfectly  explains  the  fpirit  of  the  compliment. 
We  need  not,  indeed,  have  gone  from  our  own  country 
to  illucidate  this  text :  the  Englifh  ladies  of  the  prefent 
day  fufficiently  exemplify  it  by  the  thin  gauzes  which  we 
fo  frequently  fee  dependent  from  their  caps  and  bonnets. 
To  what  has  been  faid  upon  this  fubject  I  fhall  only  add, 
that  the  vail  was  anciently  confidered  as  a  fubftitutional 
protection  to  the  female  fex  ;  and  therefore  the  removing 
or  turning  it  forcibly  afide  was  conceived  to  be  the  higheft 
affront  that  a  man  could  be  guilty  of  towards  them  4. 

Mufflers 

1  D*nfiDD  which  the  LXX  tranflate  remove  thy  vail,  and  not  uncover  thy 
fjrtQoXotm,  vails,  or  coverings.  Ezekiel,  locks  ,  as  a  token  of  difgrace  and  infamy, 
chap,  xiii,  verfes  18.  20.  3  Thus  a  modern  author.    The  moil: 

2  ""jn^1?  "Ty^O  tD*3V  and  eifential  part  of  the  drefs  of  the  women 
the  word  vHth  the  ft  prefixed  tig-  of  the  Patt  ieems  to  he  the  vail,  with 
nifies  from  behind,  and  not,  ivithin.  Song  which  they  cover  their  faces  when  a  man 
of  Solomon,  chap,  iv,  verfe  1 ;  fee  alio  approaches.  Niebuhr,  Voyage  de  PAra- 
verfe  3  ;  and  chap,  vi,  verfe  6.    So  in     bie,  p.  134. 

Ifaiab,  chap.J  xlvii,  verfe  2,  -|fl£¥  4  And  therefore  it  is,  fays  Mr.  Park- 
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Mufflers  1  formed  part  of  the  female  habit ;  and  were 
probably  of  the  vail  kind.  Mr.  Parkhurft  fuppofes  them 
to  have  been  the  fame  as  the  Turkilh  murlins  %  which  are 
thus  defcribed  bv  a  lady,  who  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  feeing  them  :  "  No  woman,  of  what  rank  foever,  is 
permitted  to  go  out  into  the  ftreets  without  two  murlins ; 
one  that  covers  the  face  all  but  her  eyes,  and  another  that 
hides  the  whole  drefs  of  her  head,  and  hangs  half  down 

her  back 3".  3:'1  . 

Braiding,  curling,  and  plaiting,  of  the  hair  was  prac- 
tifed  by  the  Jewith  ladies  of  rank  :  it  feems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  a  neceffary  preparation  for  the  proper  recep- 
tion of  a  variety  of  ornaments,  with  which  they  after- 
wards adorned  their  heads  ;  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  fetting  them  out  to  advantage  :  to  this  cuftom  the  pro- 
phet Ifaiah  probably  alludes,  where  he  fpeaks  of  "  well- 
fet  hair"  in  oppofition  to  "  baldnefs  :"  we  find  Judith  alfo 
"  braiding  her  hair,"  previous  to  the  placing  of  the  tur- 
ban upon  her  head,  when  the  was  decorating  herfelf  on 
purpofe  "  to  allure  the  eyes  of  all  men  that  fhould  fee 
her  V'  The  plaiting  and  braiding  of  the  hair  was  car- 
ried to  excefs  in  the  later  ages  ;  for,  we  find  it  cenlured 
with  feverity  by  the  apoftles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 5.  The 
paiTage,  quoted  a  few  lines  back  from  Ifaiah,  literally 
tranffated,  would  be  Jtifenea1  work* ;  and  the  ladies  in  the 
Eaft  to  this  day  Jtiffen,  that  is,  braid,  or  plait,  their  hair, 
fo  as  to  make  it  Jliff,  with  ribbands.  A  modern  author, 
fpeakino-  of  the  Moorifh  women  of  rank  m  Barbary,  ai- 
fures  us,  that  they  all  affea  to  have  their  hair  hanging 
down  to  the  ground,  which,  after  they  have  collected  it 

faurft,  the  removing  of  the  vail ofjudah,        3  Lady  M.  W.  Montague's  Letters, 

threatened  in  the  twenty-iecond  chapter  Vol.  II.  p.  17. 

of  Ifaiah,  cxprefTes  the  utmojl  mifery  and        4  Judith,  chap,  x,  verle  3. 

ignominy!    Hebrew  Lexicon,  page  4H>        5  1  LPete!*'  chaP«  »%  velfe3  5   and  1 

nfndernn  Timothy,  chap.  11,  verfe  9. 

*  niSDVD  literally  the  hiders,  ren-       6  jl^pO  HB^D    Ila]ah>  chaP-  m» 
dered  mantles  in  our  tranflation.    Ifaiah,    verfe  24. 

chap,  iii,  verfe  22. 

*  Hebrew  and  Englifli  Lexicon,  page 

473'  into 
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into  one  lock,  they  bind  and  plait  with  ribbands  ;  and, 
where  nature  has  been  lefs  liberal  in  this  ornament,  there 
the  defect  is  fupplied  by  art,  and  foreign  hair  is  procured 
to  be  interwoven  with  the  natural1.  The  hair  of  the 
Turkifh  ladies,  according  to  another  recent  writer, 
"  hangs  at  its  full  length  behind,  divided  into  trefles, 
braided  with  pearl,  or  ribband,  which  is  always  in  great 
quantity  — to  which  is  added,  "  I  never  faw  in  my  life 
fo  many  fine  heads  of  hair ;  in  one  lady  I  have  counted 
a  hundred  and  ten  of  the  trefles,  all  natural 2 and  the 
head-bands,  or  ribbands,  which  are  placed  by  Ifaiah  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  female  decorations  3,  were  probably 
the  fame  that  were  ufed  in  the  braiding  and  binding  up 
of  the  hair. 

Crifping  pins,  or  rather  bodkins  4,  are  numbered  among 
the  ornaments  appertaining  to  the  Jewilh  ladies  ;  and  per- 
haps they  might  be  ufed  for  the  adornment  of  the  hair  : 
bodkins,  ornamented  with  jewels,  make  part  of  the  finery 
ftill  worn  by  the  Turkifh  ladies  of  rank s. 

The  kerchiefs,  or  cawls,  mentioned  by  Ifaiah  as  orna- 
ments for  the  head  %  bore  fome  analogy,  I  prefume,  to 
the  embroidered  kerchiefs  which  the  Turkifh  ladies  ufe 
at  prefent  to  bind  on  their  talpocks,  or  caps 7. 

The  turban,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  the  mitre, 
formed  an  eiTential  part  of  the  head-drefs  belonging  to 
the  Tewifh  ladies ;  but  the  turban  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  ufage  of  the  fair  fex  :  it  was  equally  worn  by 
the  men;  but  then  it  differed,  I  doubt  not,  materially 
from  that  which  belonged  to  the  females,  not  only  in  the 


1  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  228. 
a  Lady  M.  W.  Montague's  Letters, 
vol.  IT.  Letter  xxix,  p.  15. 

3  QHlPp  from  the  root  ~)Wp  to  bind 
about.  Ifaiah,  chap,  iii,  verfe  20;  fee 
alfo  Jeremiah,  chap,  ii,  verfe  32. 

4  CD^DHn  Ifaiah,  chap,  iii,  verfe 
22. 


s  Lady  M.  W.  Montague's  Letters, 
vol.  II.  p.  72. 

6  D*D*2tP  rendered  by  the  LXX 
xo<7u/a(o8;-,  and  by  Montanus  Reticular 
cauls  of  net-work.  Ifaiah,  chap,  iii, 
verfe  18. 

7  Lady  M.  W.  Montague's  Letters, 
vol.  II.  p.  14. 
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form,  and  in  the  materials  with  which  it  was  compofed? 
but  alfo  in  the  decorative  ornaments  \ 

The  tiara,  or  bonnet  as  it  is  called  in  our  tranflation,  was 
a  head-drefs  worn  by  the  Jews  of  both  fexes,  and  held  by 
them  in  the  higheft  eftimation,  as  we  have  feen  in  a  for- 
mer part  of  this  chapter  \ 

Borders  or  rows  or  gold  or  jewels  are  mentioned  in  the 
Canticles  as  an  adornment  for  the  cheeks  of  the  bride  3  ; 
and  probably  they  were  like  the  firings  of  pearls  which 
the  Turkifh  females  of  diftinction  place  round  their  head- 
drefs  4 ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  refembled  the  two  or  three 
rows  of  pearls  which  the  Perfian  ladies  wear  about  the 
head,  beginning  on  the  forehead,  and  defcending  down 
the  cheeks  and  under  the  chin,  fo  that  their  faces  leem  to 
be  fet  in  pearls  s. 

The  /hoes,  or  fandals 6,  appertaining  to  the  Jewifh  wto- 
men,  formed  an  effential  part  of  their  drefs  ;  how  far  they 
differed  from  thofe  belonging  to  the  men  cannot  be  afcer- 
tained  :  it  appears,  however,  that  they  were  more  orna- 
mental ;  for,  the  fandals  of  Judith  are  faid  to  have  ra- 
vijhed  the  eyes  of  Holofernes 7.  The  materials,  with  which 
the  fandals  were  compofed,  are  not  fpecified  ;  but  light 
blue  feems  to  have  been  the  colour  mofh  admired,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the  expreflion,  "  I/hod  thee  with  azure,'* 
which  is  applied  to  Jerulalem  under  the  type  of  a  woman 
fumptuoufly  adorned 8. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Ifraelitifh  ladies  made  ufe 
of  cofmetics  for  the  beautifying  of  their  fkins,  or  that  they 
anciently  adopted  the  cuftom  of  painting  their  faces  « 
we  have,  however,  incontestable  proof  that  they  tinged 
their  eye-lids  for  the  improvement  of  their  beauty  j  and 
probably  derived  this  cuftom  from  Jezebel  the  Sidonian, 

1  See  a  full  defcription  of  the  turban,  4  Lady  M.  W.  Mont.  vol.  IT.  p.  136. 

p.  xxxv.  5  Olearius,  cited  by  Harmer,  p.  205.  ' 

a  Page  xxxviii.  6  I«.-JaX»«.    Judith,  chap,  x,  verl'e  4. 

3  Thy  cheeks  are  comely  with  Q*Tin  7  Ibid.  chap,  xvi,  veife  9. 

rows,  or  borders ;  from  the  root  Ijl  to  go  8  Ezekiel,  chnp.  xvi,   verfe  10.  See 

round  about.    Song  of  Solomon,  chap,  i,  page  xlii,  and  note  {l)  of  that  page, 
verfcs  10,  u. 
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the  firft  upon  record  among  them  for  a  practice  of  like 
kind  \  It  is  fpoken  of  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  with  great 
difapprobation,  and  applied  to  an  harlot21;  which  feems 
to  indicate  that  it  was  not  very  generally  adopted  at  that 
time.  The  Moorifh  ladies  in  Barbary,  the  women  in 
Arabia  Felix,  and  thofe  about  Aleppo,  continue,  to  this 
day,  the  cuftom  of  tinging  the  infide  of  their  eye-lids, 
which  they  perform  with  the  powder  of  lead  ore  3  ;  and 
Dr.  RuHel  informs  us,  that  it  was  "  upon  the  principle  of 
ftrengthening  the  fight,  as  well  as  for  the  fake  of  orna- 
ment, that  it  became  a  general  practice  among  the  Afiatic 
women  to  black  the  infide  of  the  eyelids,  by  applying  a  pow- 
der called  ifmed  :  their  method  of  doing  it  is  by  a  cylin- 
drical piece  of  filver,  fteel,  or  ivory,  about  two  inches 
long,  made  very  fmooth,  and  about  the  fize  of  a  common 
probe  :  this  they  wet  with  water,  in  order  that  the  pow- 
der may  flick  to  it ;  and,  applying  the  middle  part  hori- 
zontally to  the  eye,  they  thut  the  eye-lids  upon  it ;  and  fo 
drawing  it  through  between  them  it  blacks  the  infide, 
leaving  a  narrow  black  rim  all  round  the  edge.  This  is 
fometimes  pra&ifed  by  the  men  ;  but  it  is  then  regarded 
as  foppilh."  Painting  the  eyes  was  by  no  means  anciently 
confined  to  the  Jews,  nor  even  to  the  Afiatic  nations  as 
we  lhall  fee  hereafter. 

The  ornamental  parts  of  drefs,  appropriated  to  the 
Jewifh  ladies,  exclufive  of  thofe  immediately  connected 
with  their  garments,  were  exceedingly  numerous  ;  and 
many  of  them  from  the  obfcurity  of  the  original  names 
of  doubtful  interpretation  ;  thofe  that  follow  compofe  the 
greater  part  of  them  ;  but  how  far  they  are  juftly  tranf- 


1  2  Kings,  chap,  ix,  verfe-  31.  See 
alfo  Jeren  iah,  chap,  iv,  verfe  30. 

1  Ezekiel,  chap,  xxiii,  verle  40.  The 
word  here  uied  ^fO  to  colour,  paint,  or 
tinge ;  in  the  two  paifages,  quoted  in  the 
note  immediately  preceding,  the  word  is 
*"]l£5  which  figmfies  the  mineral,  Oi  fab  - 
fiance,  from  which  the  paint  itfdf  was 
made. 


3  Which  they  call  al  habol,  according 
to  Dr.  Shaw  ;  fee  his  Travels,  p.  229;  or 
kochel,  which  approaches  nearer  to  the 
Hebrew  word  *?{"0  See  Niebuhr,  in  his 
Defcription  of  Arabia,  p.  58.  * 

4  This  is  made  of  a  fubllance  called 
allb  Ifpabany  from  the  place  whence  it  is 
brought :  it  appears  to  be  a  rich  lead  ore, 
&c.    Nat.  Hift,  Aleppo,  p.  102. 
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lated,  or  properly  applied,  muft  be  left  to  the  reader's 
judgement. 

The  nofe -jewel  is  an  adornment  of  high  antiquity  :  we 
find  it  fpoken  of  as  early  as  the  days  of  Abraham  ;  and  it 
was  one  of  the  ornaments  which  the  fervant  of  that  patri- 
arch prefented  to  Rebecca  :  "  I  put,"  fays  he,  "  the  jewel 
upon  her  nofe  V  The  nofe-jewel  is  alfo  mentioned  fre- 
quently enough  in  the  fucceeding  parts  of  the  Bible  ;  and 
we  have  the  teftimony  of  a  modern  writer,  that  it  is  "  the 
cuftom,  in  almoft  all  the  Eaft,  for  the  women  to  wear 
rings  in  their  nofes  in  the  left  noftril,  which  is  bored  low 
down  in  the  middle.  Thefe  rings,"  continues  the  author, 
"  are  of  gold,  and  have  commonly  two  pearls,  and  one 
ruby  between  them  placed  in  the  ring.  I  never  law  a 
girl,  or  young  woman  in  Arabia,  or  in  all  Perfia,  who 
did  not  wear  a  ring  after  this  manner  in  her  noftril1." 
And  to  this  cuftom  of  wearing  rings  of  gold  in  the  nofe, 
without  doubt,  Solomon  alluded  in  the  Proverbs,  when  he 
compared  "  a  jewel  of  gold  in  a  /wine's  fnouf  to  "  a  fair 
woman  without  difcretion  3." 

The  jewel  juft  mentioned  was  probably  worn  in  the 
ear  as  well  as  in  the  nofe  ;  at  leaft,  it  is  certain  that  an 
ornament  of  like  kind,  and  bearing  the  fame  name,  occurs 
in  feveral  paffages  of  Scripture,  and  is  exprefsly  faid  to 
have  belonged  to  the  ears.  The  ear-rings,  worn  by  the 
Jewifh  women  during  the  time  of  their  fojourning  in  the 
wildernefs,  were  made  of  gold. 

Another  kind  of  ear-rings,  differing,  I  prefume,  in  fhape 
or  fize,  and  perhaps  in  both,  from  the  former,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible" :  they  are  called  by  a  different  name  ; 
and,  probably,  obtained  the  appellation  given  to  them 
from  the  rotundity  of  their  form5.  The  author  cited 
above  affures  us,  that  two  forts  of  ear-rings  were  worn  in 

1  nBtf-^V  EDIT!  EDL^tt    Genefis,  3  Proverbs,  chap,  xi,  verfe  22. 

chap,  xxiv,  verfe  47.    This  jewel  was  of  4  Exodus,  chap,  xxxii.  verfe  2. 

gold,  and  equal  in  weight  to  half  a  fhekel,  5  V^J7  which   fignifies  rotundity^  or 

or  109  grains  Troy  weight.  rwndnefs. 

*  Sir  John  Chardin,  cited  by  Harmer, 
vol.  II.  p.  390. 
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the  Eaft,  when  he  was  there  :  "  fome  of  them,"  fays  he, 
*'  are  fo  fmall,  and  go  fo  clofe  to  the  ears,  that  there  is  no 
vacuity  between  them  ;  and  others  are  fo  large,  that  you 
may  put  the  fore-finger  between,  adorned  with  a  rubv 
and  a  pearl  on  each  fide  of  it  ftrung  upon  the  ring."  "  I 
have  feen,"  adds  the  author,  "  fome  of  thefe  larger  ear- 
rings with  figures  upon  them,  and  ftrange  characters, 
which  I  believe  to  be  talifmans,  or  charms.  The  In- 
dians fay,  they  are  prefervatives  againft  enchantments : 
perhaps  the  ear-rings  of  Jacob's  family,  which  he  buried 
with  the  ftrange  gods,  were  of  this  clafs  \" 

A  third  kind  of  ear-rings,  if  the  Englifh  tranflation  be 
accurate,  is  mentioned  by  Ifaiah ;  and  the  word  fo  ren- 
dered is  certainly  applied  by  the  prophet  to  fome  deco- 
rative part  of  the  female  drefs  ;  but  it  feems  at  the  fame 
time  to  denote  a  fpecies  of  ornament  that  yielded  a  low 
whiffling  or  tinkling  found  %  which,  indeed,  two  or  more 
drops  pendent  from  the  ring  might  do  by  ftriking  againft 
each  other ;  and  more  particularly,  if  they  confifted  of 
little  bells  refembling  thofe  that  are  faid  to  be  attached 
to  the  hair  of  the  women  of  pleafure  at  Cairo  to  this 
day  3. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  ear-rings  were  anciently 
worn  by  the  Jewifh  men  as  well  as  by  the  women,  ac- 
cording to  the  modern  practice 4  in  the  Eaft ;  we  learn, 
however,  that  the  ears  of  the  male  children,  equally  with 
thofe  of  the  females,  were  decorated  with  thefe  orna- 
ments. 

Little  moons,  or  round  ornaments  in  form  of  the 
moon,  are  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Ifaiah  among  the 
adornments  ufed  by  the  Ifraelitiili  women  :  they  are  called 

1  Sir  John  Chardin,   ut  fupra.    See        3  Pirt3,  pp.  99,  100. 

Genefis,  chap,  xxxv,  verfe  4.  *  The  contrary  rather  appears  to  be 

2  They  are  called  C^Pp  from  the  cafe;  for,  in  Judges,  we  find  the 
t^iT?  to  make  zfoft  biffing,  whijiling,  or  Ifhmaelites  particularly  diltingurflied,  be- 
tinkling-,  found.  Iiaiah,  chap,  iii,  verfe  canle  they  had  ear-rings  of  gold  in  their 
"o.  ears.    Judges,  chap,  viii,  verfe  24. 
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round  tires*  in  our  tranllation ;  and,  from  the  connection 
in  which  they  (land  with  the  cauls,  or  kerchiefs,  are 
thought  to  have  belonged  to  the  head-drefs.  The  fame 
kind  of  ornaments,  or  ornaments  at  leaft  bearing  the  fame 
name,  were  hung  upon  the  necks  of  the  camels  apper- 
taining to  Zebah  and  Zalmuna,  the  Midianithh  chief- 
tains :  they  are  fpoken  of  in  the  book  of  Judges,  and 
particularly  diftinguifhed  from  the  chain  which  fur- 
rounded  the  necks  of  the  camels,  and  from  which,  I  pre- 
fume,  the  round  ornaments  were  fufpended a. 

Adornments  for  the  neck  of  various  forts  are  mentioned 
in  the  Sacred  Writings  :  rows  of  pearls,  or  fomething  of  the 
like  kind,  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  necklace,  are  faid  in 
the  Canticles  to  have  graced  the  neck  of  the  royal  bride  3  ; 
and  this  paffage  of  Scripture  may,  I  think,  be  illu- 
cidated  by  an  extraft  from  a  modern  writer,  who,  de- 
ferring the  drefs  of  a  Turkifh  fultana,  fays,  "  round  her 
neck  fhe  wore  three  chains,  which  reached  to  her  knees  ; 
one  of  large  pearls,  at  the  bottom  of  which  hung  a  fine 
coloured  emerald  as  big  as  a  turkey's  egg ;  another,  con- 
Ming  of  two  hundred  emeralds,  clofe  joined  together, 
of  the  moft  lively  green,  perfectly  matched,  every  one  as 
large  as  half  a  crown  piece,  and  as  thick  as  three  crown 
pieces  ;  and  another  of  fmall  emeralds  perfeaiy  round  V 

Chains,  or  a  fimilar  kind  of  ornaments  encompaffing 
the  neck,  are  alfo  particularifed,  which  feem  to  have  dif- 
fered from  the  former,  being  called  by  another  name  ;  and 
it  appears,  that  the  Jewifh  women  in  Solomon's  time 
wore  feveral  of  thefe  chains  at  once  about  their  necks s, 
as  the  Afiatic  ladies  do  to  this  day 6 ;  and  thefe,  1  prefume, 
were  the  chains  which  Judith  forgot  not  to  adorn  herfelf 
with  when  ihe  fought  to  charm  the  heart  of  the  Affyrian. 

2  D^TlW   rendered  by  the  LXX       *  Lady  M.  W..  Montague's  Letters, 

^hvktxws  ;   and  by  the  Vulgate   lunulas,  vol.  II.  p.  136. 

Ifai.h,  chap,  iii,  verfe  18.  s-  "Thou    haft   ravifhed   my  heart 

2  TudKes,  chap,  viii,  verfes  21.  26.  pjy  witi  one  chain  of  thyneck."" 

3  0»|"nn    rendered   by  the    LXX  Canticles,  chap,  iv,  verfe  9. 

tppvwi,  collars,  or  necklaces.    Song  of  So-        6  Niebuhr,  Voyage,  torn.  L  p.  242. 
iomon,  chap,  i,  verfe  10. 
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general 1 :  it  alfo  appears,  that  they  were  worn  by  the 
men  as  well  as  by  the  women. 

Chains  of  gold,  or  jewels,  diftinguiihed  by  an  appel- 
lation different  from  thofe  given  to  the  preceding  orna- 
ments, are  placed  in  the  catalogue  of  female  embelliih-- 
ments,  recorded  by  the  prophet  Ifaiah  ;  but  no  informa- 
tion is  added  to  the  name  \ 

The  wreathen  collar  for  the  neck 3  was  worn  by  both< 
fexes  ;  but  it  feems  to  have  been  a  badge  of  high  honour 
when  it  was  appropriated  to  them  4. 

Bracelets  for  the  arms  were  in  ufe  at  a  very  remote  pe- 
riod :  they  formed  part  of  the  ornaments  which  the  ler- 
vant  of  Abraham  prefented  to  Rebecca  :  the  bracelets  there 
mentioned  were  made  of  gold,  and  weighed  five  ihekels 
each  s.  It  is  probable,  that  the  Iiraelitilh  women  might 
derive  from  the  Egyptians  the  ufage  of  wearing  bracelets 
upon  their  legs  alio,  which  is  practifed  by  the  Moorifh 
women  in  Barbary  to  this  day 

The  arm-bracelets  were  not  confined  to  the  ufe  of  the 
fair  fex :  on  the  contrary,  they  were  worn  (and  that  in 
ancient  times)  by  the  men  alfo ;  but  they  are  then  called 
by  a  different  name,  and  appear  to  have  been  wreathed, 
or  t willed  6. 

Chains,  or  bracelets,  ornamented,  I  prefume,  with  open 
work,  are  alfo  fpoken  of  in  the  Scripture  ;  and  were  worn- 
upon  the  arms  by  both  fexes 7. 

Rings,  or  rather  bracelets  of  gold,  fet  with  beryl  8,  are 
mentioned  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  ;  and  they  appear  to^ 


r  Called  in  the  Greek  x^mct^  Ju' 
ditb,  chap,  x,  verfe  4. 

2  They  are  called  pfCWJ  and  feem 
(fays  Parkhurft)  to  have  derived  their 
name  from  their  regular  ftruclufe :  the 
word  is  rendered  by  the  Vulgate  monilia^ 
necklaces.    liaiah,  chap,  iii,  verfe  20. 

3  "VHT  Ezekiel,  chap,  xvi,  verfe  11. 
*  Genefis,  chap,  xii,  verfe  42.  Daniel, 

chap.  vr  verfe  7. 

s  ■  Equal  to  1090  grains,  Troy-weight ; 
fee  Genefis,  chap,  xxiv,  verfe  22  :  they 
are  called  in  the  Hebrew  CTD1£ 

4,- 


6  ^riD  from  *7n£5  to  wreath^  or  tvoift,  - 
Genefis,  chap,  xxxviii,  verics  18.  25. 

7  Hiyi'-N  This  ornament  is  expreffly 
faid  to  have  been  taken  from  the  arm  of 
Saul,  2  Sanrnel,  chap,  i,  verfe  10;  but  the 
Vulgate  renders  the  fame  word  in  Ifaiah, 
chip,  iii,  verfe  23,  perifcelidas,  or  drawers ; 
and  our  tranflators  ornaments  for  the  legs. 

8  P'ty-im  cn/Db  urn 

Canticles,  chap  v,  verfe  14.    Mr.  Park- 
hurft thinks  the  word  f2^J£HJ"l  fhould  be  • 
tranflated  tcta%,  rather  than  beryl  as  it-' 
ftands  in  our  Bibles.  • 
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have  formed  part  of  the  drefs  belonging  to  the  royal 
bridegroom. 

Ornamental  fetters,  or  fhackles tranflated  tinkling  or- 
naments  in  our  verfion  of  the  Bible,  are  placed  among  the 
decorative  parts  of  finery  appropriated  to  the  Hebrew  wo- 
men by  the  prophet  Jfaiah* ;  and  might  poflibly  referable 
the  fetters  of  filver,  which  Pliny  tells  us  were  worn  by  wo- 
men of  the  lower  rank  among  the  Romans  3.  A  modern 
author  fpeaks  of  great  rings,  which  the  common  female 
dancers  of  Egypt  wear  upon  their  legs 4.  Another  writer 
of  the  prefent  age  informs  us,  that  the  Arabian  women, 
whom  he  faw  in  his  paffage  down  the  Euphrates,  "  wore 
rings  about  their  legs  and  hands,  and  fometimes  a  good 
many  together,  which  in  their  ftepping  flipped  up  and 
down,  and  fo  made  a  great  noife ;"  and,  according  to  Sir 
John  Chardin,  in  Perfia  and  Arabia  the  women  wear  rings 
about  their  ancles,  which  are  full  of  little  bells.  "  Children 
and  young  women,"  adds  he,  "  take  a  pleafure  in  giving 
them  motion,  and  walk  haftily  for  that  very  purpofe  V 

Mirrors,  even  in  the  ancient  times,  were  worn  as  an 
ornamental  part  of  drefs  by  the  Hebrew  women  :  it  is 
evident,  that  they  were  compofed  of  metal,  and  particu- 
larly of  brafs  ;  for,  the  foot  of  the  laver  which  Mofes 
caufed  to  be  made  was  fabricated  with  the  mirrors  of  the 
women  who  affembled  in  crouds  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle 6.  Mirrors,  or  looking- glaffes,  are  ftill  an  efTential 
part  of  the  drefs  of  the  Moorifli  women  in  Barbary  : 
•*  they  hang  them  conftantly,"  fays  a  recent  writer, 
"  upon  their  breafts,  and  do  not  lay  them  afide,  even  in 
the  midft  of  their  moft  laborious  employments  V 

*  tD*DOV  from  the  verb  DDV  to  con-  *  Nat.  Hill.  lib.  XXXIII.  cap.  it. 

fine%  or  fetter.  4   Les    grands    anneaux.  Niebuhr, 

a  "  The  daughters  of  Zion  are  haughty,  Voyage  en  Arabie,  torn.  1.  pp.  133.  148. 

and  walk  with  ftretched-forth  necks  and  s  Rauwolf,  cited  by  Parkhurft,  p.  474  j 

wanton  eyes,  mincing  as  they  go,  and  and  Sir  John  Chardin's  Travels, 

make  a  tinkling  with  their  feet.    In  that  6  rWVDS  HETtf  "03  fltf—  Wl 

day  the  LORD  will  take  away  rOMBfi  Exodus,  chap,  xxxviii,  verfe  8  ;  fee  al!b 

the  bravery  of  their  D^DDV"!  tinkling  or-  Job,  chap,  xxxvii,  verfe  18. 

naments  about  their  feet."   Ifaiah,  chap.  ?  Shaw's  Tiavels,  p.  241. 
iii.  verfes  16.  18. 
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Tablets,  or  rather  perfume -boxes  \  are  enumerated 
among  the  ornaments  worn  by  the  Jewifh  women  of 
rank  ;  and  ftill  are  in  ufe  among  the  Perfian  ladies,  to 
whofe  necklaces,  which  fall  below  the  bofom,  is  fattened 
a  large  box  of  perfumes  :  fome  of  thefe  boxes  are  as  big  as 
one's  hand  ;  the  common  ones  are  of  gold  ;  others  are 
covered  with  jewels :  they  are  all  bored  through,  and 
filled  with  a  black  pafte,  very  light,  made  of  mujk  and 
amber,  which  emits  a  very  ftrong  Imell  \ 

Drop-ornaments 3,  or  pendent  jewels  in  the  form  of 
drops,  fpangles  of  gold  and  filver4,  and  clafps,  of 
buckles  s,  to  faften  the  garments,  are  fpoken  of  as  apper- 
taining to  the  habits  of  the  Hebrew  ladies ;  and  the  latter 
were  ufed  by  the  men  alfo,  among  whom  the  permiffion 
to  wear  a  fibula,  or  clafp  of  gold,  was  efteemed  a  high 
honour  \ 

The  ufage  of  finger-rings  is  exceedingly  ancient ;  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  equally  adopted  by  perfons  of 
rank  of  both  fexes  among  the  Jews.  The  fignet- rings 
were  marks  of  authority,  appropriated  chiefly  to  kings, 
princes,  and  noblemen ;  and,  when  they  were  conferred 
upon  perfons  of  inferior  ftations,  they  were  confidered  as 
honorary  favours  of  the  higheft  kind  . 

We  do  not  find  in  the  Old  or  New  Teftaments  the  leafl 
diftant  hint  refpecting  pockets  appertaining  to  the  gar- 

1  t^Din  *J"Q  boufes  of  the  foul,  if  li-  gold,  mopimv  xfv<rw ;  and  that  no  other 

terally  tranflated ;  and  properly  rendered  perfon  fhould  be  clothed  in  purple,  or 

dfaftoritla  by  the  Vulgate.    Haiah,  chap,  wear  a  fibula  of  gold.    Maccabees,  chap, 

iii,  verfe  20.  xiv,  verfes  43  and  44 ;  fee  alfo  chap.  xi» 

*  Complete  Syftern  of  Geography,  vol.  verfe  58. 

II.  p.  1 7  5-  7  The  word  DJTltt  or  nDfin  figni- 

3  iTD£33  fies  not  only  a  fignet ;  but  alfo  a  jewel, 

4  ni^yi  vvith  the  name  of  a  beloved  perfon  en* 

*  Pin  graven  upon  it,  and  worn  next  the  heart, 
6  The  Jews,  in  order  to  confer  great    or  upon  the  arm.    See  Canticles,  chap. 

honour  upon  Simon,  their  governor  and  viii,  verfe  6;  Jeremiah,  chap,  xxii,  verfe 

high   prieft,   among  other  things,   or-  24;   Haggai,    chap,  ii,  verfe  23;  and 

dained  that  he  fhould  be  clothed  in  pur-  Ecclefiafticus,  chap,  xlix,  verfe  1 1. 
cle,  and  wear  a  fii>xlat   or  buckle  of 

q  ments 
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ments  of  the  Jewifh  people.  The  fcrip,  or  fatcher  *,  I 
prefume,  was  the  fuccedaneum  for  the  pockets;  at  leaft, 
we  find  it  to  be  a  necefiary  appendage  to  the  drefs  of 
travellers  ;  and  it  was  alfo  ufed  by  the  fhepherds  to  carry 
their  food  and  other  necenaries * :  to  this  we  may  add  the 
purfe  or  bag  for  money,  and  for  weights  to  weigh  the 
money,  which  perfons  of  almoft  every  rank  had  conftantly 
about  them  3. 

We  have  little  more  than  mere  names  to  affift  our  re- 
fearches  refpecting  the  military  habits  of  the  Israelites  : 
their  knowledge  of  taclics  was  probably  derived  from  the 
Egyptians  ;  and  it  rauft  be  confefled,  that  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  by  any  means  deficient  in  military  fkill 
at  the  time  they  refided  in  the  wildernefs.  The  thorax, 
or  peel  oral ;  the  plated  girdles  for  the  body  ;  the  military 
fagum,  or  cloak,  called  an  habergeon  in  our  tranflation 
of  the  Pentateuch ;  together  with  the  helmet ;  and  the 
fhields,  which  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  larger  than  ths 
other  ;  formed  the  chief  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  their 
defenfive  armour 4 :  their  offenfive  arms  confifted  of 
fwords,  fome  of  which  had  two  edges  ;  daggers,  fpears> 
javelins,  bows,  arrows,  and  flings  \  Axes  alfo,  or  perhaps 
the  word  ought  rather  to  be  rendered  clubs,  or  maces,, 
were  ufed  as  weapons  of  war 6. 

Their  weapons  appear  to  have  been  made  of  brafs,  and 
of  iron,  or  fteel,  for  the  original  word  admits  of  both  in- 
terpretations7 :  we  read  alfo  of  fhields  of  gold,  that  is, 
I  prefume,  plated  with  gold  ;  for,  we  may  eafily  conceive, 


1  S31pV 

*  i  Samuel,  chap,  xvii,  verfe  40. 

3  DO  I^eut.  chap,  xxv,  verfe  13.; 
Proverbs,  chap,  i,  verfe  14  ;  Ifaiah,  chap, 
xlvi,  verfe  6 ;  and  Luke,  chap,  xxii, 
verfes  35,  and  ;6,  in  which  la  ft  paflage 
the  purfe  and  fcrip  are  clearly  diftin- 
guifhed  from  each  other — /3«Xav)*ov  xai 

4  It  does  not  appear,  that  the  Jews 
ufed  the  greaves,  or  leg-armour :  they 
are  mentioned  in  only  one  paflage  in 
Scripture,  1  Samuel,  chap,  xvii,  verfe  6, 

6 


and  formed  part  of  the  armour  of  Goliath 
the  Phililtine  giant. 

s  The  {lingers  are  fnid  to  have  been  fo 
expert,  that  "  feven  hundred"  of  them  in 
one  army  "  could  fling  foncs-  at  a  hair's 
breadth,  aud not  mifs."  Judges,  chap,  xx, 
verfe  16. 

6  "^D£D  rendered  battle-ax  in  our  tranf- 
lation, Jeremiah,  chap,  xl,  verfe  20. 

7  ^t^^  p££0  a  weapon  of  iron  or  flee?. 
Job,  chap,  xx,  verfe  24  ;  nt^lni  f)&& 
a  how  cfbrafs,  ibid,  and  Pialm  xviii,  verfe 
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that  they  would  have  been  much  too  heavy  for  common 
ufe,  if  they  had  been  made  entirely  of  gold,  or  of  any  other 
metal  *. 

The  thorax,  or  pe floral*,  is  a  part  of  body- armour  ex- 
ceedingly ancient,  if  it  originated  in  Egypt ;  and  there  is 
fome  foundation  for  fuch  an  opinion  :  it  is  not  unlikely, 
that  the  Ifraelites  derived  its  ufage  from  that  country. 
The  pe&oral  is  ufually  called,  in  the  Englim  tranflation 
of  the  Old  Teftament,  a  coat  of  mail ;  and  probably,,  in  re- 
mote times,  it  was  attached  to  a  fhort  tunic  in  the  fame 
manner  that  the  facred  breaft-plate  was  fattened  upon  the 
ephod3.  Beneath  the  pe&oral  were  belts,  plated  with 
brafs,  or  other  metal  ;  and  the  uppermoft  of  them  was 
bound  upon  the  bottom  of  the  tunic,  which  connected  the 
pectoral  with  the  belts ;  and  all  of  them  together  formed 
a  tolerably  perfect  armour  for  the  front  "of  the  whole 
body 4. 

The  military  fagtm,  or  cloak,  is  called,  in  our  trans- 
lation, an  habergeon  ;  that  is,  a  kind  of  mail,  or  armour, 
to  cover  the  head  and  breatt:  the  original  word  is  of 
doubtful  Signification 5 ;  but,  of  whatever  kind  the  gar* 

1  The  Shields  and  targets,  which  So-  rife  higher  upon  the  breaft  ,•  and  this 
lomon  caufed  to  be  made  and  hung  up  in  mode  of  armament  perfetfly  explains  the 
his  palace,  were  of  mafly  gold  \  but  at  the  paffages  in  Scripture,  where  Ahab  is  faid 
fame  time  it-  appears  that  they  were  to  hnve  been  fmitten  with  an  arrow 
merely  ornamental,    i  Kings,  chap,  x,     CD'pmn  \*2  between  the  openings,  or 

verfes  16,  17.  joints,  that  is,  of  the  belts,  tHUPft  ]*^V 

a  The  Hebrew  word  is  or  pn&>     end  between  the  thorax,    or  peroral)  1 

from  TC\W  to  be  flrong  \  and  probably  the  Kings,  chap,  xxii,  verfe  34 ;  2  Chron, 

fame  kind  of  armour  is  meant  by  Jere-  chap,  xviii,  verfe  33.    The  pectorals  of 

miah,  who  ufes  the  word  ]HD  or  in  the  the  Egyptians  were  made  of  linen;  aud 

plural  myiD-from  the  verb        to  turn  perhaps  anciently  thole  of  t  ie  Jews  were 

afide,  as  the  armour  does  the  point  of  the  fame.    In  after-times  they  leem  to 

the  weapon.    Jeremiah,  chap,  xlvi,  verfe  have  been  covered  with  plates  of  metal; 

4;  and  chap,  xl,  verfe  3.  and  in  the  New  Tenement  we  meet  with 

3  Refembhng,   I  prefume,    the   x!\m  the  words  hvfu>uts  tnityih  or  pectorals  of 

X»\K;oi,  or  brazen  liefo  mentioned  by  iron ;  Revelations,  chap,  ix,  verfe  9. 
Homer,  Iliad,  lib.  XIII  line  439.  s  {Onfithe  word  occurs  only  twice  ; 

«  Thefe  belts,  called  fflJT  in  the  He-  •«  and  there  Jb all  be  a  hols  in  the  top  in  the 

brew,  which  were  generally  two,  one  above  mid/1  thereof that  is  the  robe  of  the  ephod  : 

the  other,  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  "  itjhallhave  a  binding  of  woven  <w0'i  round 

ancient  Grecian  iculpture  ;   and  an  ex-  about  the  hole  of  it,  as  it  were  the  hole  of  am 

ample  of  them  is  given  upon  the  fifth  habergeon,  that  it  be  not  rent."  Exodus, 

plate  belonging  to  this  Introduction;  fee  chap,  xxviii,  verfe. 32  j  and  chap,  xxxix, 

fig.  4,  and  5  ;  but  in  fome  inftances  they  verle  23^. 

ment: 
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meat  may  have  been,  it  appears  that  it  had  an  aperture 
at  the  upper  part  of  it/ through  which  the  head  was 
palled  when  it  was  put  upon  the  body.  If  I  might 
hazard  a  conjecture  upon  a  iubjea  fo  uncertain,  I  fhould 
lay,  that  it  was  the  tunic  upon  which  the  thorax  was 
faffened,  and  bore  the  fame  relation  to  the  thorax  that 
the  ephod  did  to  the  facred  pectoral. 

There  were  two  forts  of  helmets  in  ufe  among  the 
Jewifh  warriors;  at  leaft,  the  helmets  are  diftinguilhed 
by  two  different  names 1 :  they  are  both  of  them  faid  to 
have  been  made  of  brafs1;  but  their  form  is  totally  un- 
known :  the  helmet  belonging  to  the  Ifraelitifh  monarch 
was  diftmguifhed  from  thofe  of  his  fubjeas  by  the  crown 
which  was  placed  upon  it 3. 

There  are  four  forts  of  fhields  fpecified  in  Holy  Writ : 
their  form  is  nowhere  defcribed  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that 
they  differed  in  their  fize4.  From  the  expreffion  of  Ifaiah, 
*'  arife,  ye  princes,  and  anoint  the  Jhields*"  fome  have 
thought,  that  the  Israelites  pollened  the  art  of  making  their 
fhields  with  leather,  or  raw  hides  ;  but  the  ufe  of  oil 
would  be  equally  proper,  if  they  were  covered  with 
brafs,   to  keep  them  from  ruffing,  and  to  make  them 

bright6.  .  j 

The  ofFenfive  weapons,  which  are  only  mentioned  by 
name  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  have  been  enumerated 
above:  it  will  therefore  be  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing 
farther  concerning  them,  as  it  is  totally  impoflible  to  afcer- 
tain  their  form,  which,  in  all  probability,  did  not  greatly 
differ  from  thofe  in  ufe  among  the  other  Afiatic  nations. 
I  ftiall  only  add,  that  the  fword  was  ufually  girded  upon 

1  3?"VO  and  yrtfP  than  thc        the  XSKh®, ,.in  one  Pf" 

*  i  Samuel,  chap1,  xvii,  verfes  S.  38  j  ct     iage  feems  to  have  been  the  fame  as  the 

Ijt-  D'^D  "  *here  ^a"S  a  *"oufani  Pen 

3  \  Samuel,  chap,  i,  verfe  10.  bucklers  all  MtM&  of  mighty  me^ 

*  And  kin*  Solomon  made  two  hundred  Canticles,  chap.  iv,  verfe  4.  l*flnD 
tm  targets  of  beaten  gold;  fix  hundred  is  a  fmmll  Jbield,  or  buckler  :  <Hz<  truth 
Ihekels  of  gold  vent  to  one  target:  and  three  fliall  be  thy  njtf  ftield  and  HnPlD  buck- 
hundred             Ihiclds  of  beaten  gold;  three  ler."    Pfalm  xci,  verie  4. 

pound  of  gold  ivent  to  one  jliield;  &c.   1         s  Ifeiah,  chap  xxi,  verfe  c. 

Kings,  chap,  x,  verfe  16,  and  17.  Hence       •  Univerial  Hiftory,  vol.  III. 

it  is  evident,  that  the  nJX  vvas  larger  ^ 
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the  thigh,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  expreflion  frequently 
ufed  in  Scripture,  "  gird  every  man  his  fword  upon  his 
thigh ;"  whence  alfo  it  appears,  that  they  did  not  wear 
the  fwords  continually,  but  only  when  the  exigency  of  the 
times  required  the  ufe  of  fuch  weapons. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  Jews  had  fome  kind  of 
diftinctive  habits  appropriated  to  thofe  perfons  who  at- 
tended upon  the  facred  offices,  previous  to  the  difpenfation 
of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai  ;  and,  if  they  refembled  the 
religious  habits  of  the  Egyptians,  the  change  then  made 
in  them  will  appear  to  have  confided  rather  in  the  form 
and  beauty  of  the  garments  than  in  the  introduction  of 
fuch  as  were  totally  unknown  before. 

A  tunic  reaching  to  the  feet,  a  pectoral,  a  robe  of  equal 
length  with  the  tunic,  and  a  mitre  with  an  afp  upon  the 
front  of  it,  conftituted,  as  we  have  feen  already,  the  habit 
of  the  Egyptian  deity  Ofiris,  which  is  fuppoled  to  have 
correfponded  exactly  with  the  habit  of  the  high  prieft  of 
the  Egyptians  ;  and  the  component  parts,  with  fome  few 
variations  and  additions,  formed  the  magnificent  veftments 
of  Aaron1. 

The  drefs  of  the  Jewifti  high  prieft  included  all  the 
parts  of  the  inferior  facerdotal  habits  ;  but  fuch  of  them 
as  belonged  to  him  were  made  of  richer  materials,  and 
much  more  fplendidly  decorated  than  thofe  in  common 
ufe. 

The  pontifical  veftments  were  the  femoralia,  or  drawers  ; 
the  tunic  ;  the  robe  of  the  ephod  ;  the  girdle  for  the 
robe  ;  the  ephod  ;  the  facred  pectoral  ;  the  curious  girdle 
of  the  ephod  ;  and  the  mitre,  adorned  with  a  lamina,  or 
crown  of  gold4. 

The  femoralia,  according  to  Jofephus,  were  called 
manachafm 3,  becaufe  they  were  made  faft  upon  the 
wearer  :  he  defcribes  them  as  being  fo  conftructed,  that 

1  See  page  xxiii;  and  plate  III,  fig.  3.  3  M«»^«(rWl    Jofephus,  Antiq.  Jud. 

*  Exodus,  chap,  xxviii.  and  xxxix.  to  Jib.  III.  cap.  vii.  The  Hebrew  name 
verfe.33.  is  Q*DJDO  which  is  rendered  breechef 

in  our  Bibles. 
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the  prieft  might'thruft  his  feet  through  them  ;  and,  when 
drawn  up,  they  were  faftened  about  the  loins,  and  alfo 
upon  the  thighs,  which  anfwers  well  to  the  drawers  now 
in  ufe,  faving  only  that  they  do  not  appear  to  have  de- 
fended fo  far  upon  the  thighs.  The  femoralia  are  ex- 
prefsly  faid  to  have  been  made  of  fine  twined  linen 1 ;  and 
they  were  common  to  all  the  priefthood. 

The  tunic,  or  clofe  coat*,  was  fo  denominated,  becaufe  it 
fat  clofe  to  the  body  :  it  had  alfo  ftrait  fleeves,  according 
to  Jofephus,  and  defcended  to  the  ancles.  li  This  veft- 
ment,"  fays  he,  "  has  no  loofe  or  hollow  parts,  only  a 
narrow  aperture  about  the  neck  tied  with  certain  firings  % 
hanging  down  from  the  edge  over  the  breaft  and  over  the 
back,  and  it  is  faftened  upon  each  fhoulder  :  this  they  call 
majfaba%anis\"  The  tunic,  according  to  Mofes,  was  made 
"  of  fine  linen  of  woven  work,"  which  Jofephus  calls 
m  fine  linen  double5."  The  tunic  of  linen  was  worn  by 
all  the  priefthood;  and  to  it  was  appropriated  "  a  gir- 
dle of  fine  twined  linen,  and  blue,  and  purple,  and  fcar- 
let,  of  needlework6."  This  girdle,  according  to  Jofe- 
phus, was  about  four  fingers  broad,  and  fo  loofeiy  woven 
as  to  refemble  the  (kin  of  a  ferpent  :  it  was  interwoven 
with  flowers  of  fcarlet,  of  purple,  of  blue,  and  of  fine 
linen  ;  but  the  warp  confifted  of  linen  only  :  it  was  fe- 
veral  times  bound  round  the  tunic,  the  circumvolutions 
beginning  at  the  breaft  where  it  was  faftened,  and  the 
remaining  part  of  it  hung  loofeiy  down  to  the  ancles  ;  but 


1  -utyiD  JW.-DH  »DJDD  riKI 

Exodus,  chap,  xxxix,  veife  28. 

a  The  literal  tranfhtion  of  "(D^D  rOfO 
is  a  coat  of  inclo/tng :  in  our  verfion  of 
the  Pentateuch  it  is  rendered  a  brcidered 
coat ;  but  the  adjective  bro'uhred  does  not 
agree  well  with  the  word  \"2&  the  pri- 
mitive fignification  of  which  is  to  clofe, 
inclofe,  or  fir  ait  en.  Exodus,  chap,  xxviii, 
verie  4,  et  alibi. 

3  This  is  according  to  Whifton's  tranf- 
lation  :  the  original  word  is  agwfiWiv. 
Jofephus,  ut  fupra. 


4  Ma7eraSa^avK,  or  a  coat  open  at  the 
top,  according  to  Whifton.  Joiephus  alfo 
gives  the  name  ^Gopm,  chethomene,  to  this 
garment,  which  he  derives  from  %s2ox, 
chetbon,  linen  •>  lib.  III.  ut  fupta. 

5  AiwAr,s  <7i>^vo?  |2ucrtmoc,  dupluis  fyv.clo- 
nis  byjfincs.  Ibid. 

6  CDp")  nt^VD  rnay  be  equally  ren- 
dered variegated  taork  woven  in  the  loom, 
or  brocaded,  as  well  as  work  'wrought  with 
the  needle.    Exodus,  chap,  xxxix,  verie 

2  9- 

at 
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at  the  time  when  the  prieft  was  employed  in  his  facred 
funaions  at  the  altar,  it  was  caft  over  his  left  ftioulder, 
left  it  ihould  be  blown  about  by  the  wind,  and  inter- 
rupt him  in  his  duty.  The  high  prieft  had  a  girdle  of 
the  lame  kind,  which  he  girt  upon  the  robe  of  the  ephod  ; 
but  this  girdle,  adds  our  author,  was  more  richly  embel- 
billed  with  gold  \ 

The  robe  of  the  ephod2  was  made  of  woven  work'  all 
ofbluQ  ;  and  there  was  a  hole    in  the  midft  of  the  robe,  as 
"  the  hole  of  an  habergeon,"  with  a  band  5  round  about 
the  hole,  44  that  it  fhould  not  be  rent;"  and  upon  the 
lkirts  at  the  bottom  of  the  robe  were  pomegranates  of 
blue,  and  of  purple,  and  of  fcarlet,  and  of  twined  linen, 
interchangeably  placed  between  bells  of  pure  gold,  44  a 
bell  and  a  pomegranate  round  about  the  hem  of  the 
robe6."    Jofephus  allures  us,  that  this  garment,  like  the 
tunic,  reached  to  the  feet :  44  It  is  not,"  fays  he,  44  made 
of  two  diftina  pieces  fewed  together  at  the  fhoulders  and 
at  the  fides  ;  but  it  is  one  entire  long  garment,  woven 
throughout  without  a  learn,  fo  as  to  leave  an  aperture  at 
the  neck,  not  an  oblique  one,  but  parted  along  the  back 
and  breaft  ;  to  which  an  edging,  or  border,  was  affixed, 
to  give  the  opening  a  more  elegant  appearance:  it  was 
alfo  parted  where  the  hands  came  out  7;"  from  which  cir- 
cumftance,  one  may  be  led  to  judge  that  this  robe  had  no 
fleeves,  or,  if  any,  that  they  were  very  lare;e  and  loofe. 
The  robe,  as  we  have  leen  in  a  former  part  of  this  chap- 
ter8, was  a  garment  common  to  all  perfons  of  rank  ;  but 
the  robe,  diftlnguiihed  by  the  pontifical  ornaments,  be- 
longed to  the  high  prieft  alone,  and  was  not  even  worn  by 
him  but  upon  occahons  of  great  folemnity. 


1  Mofcs  cal'ed  this  girdle  a  a£*>«9 
abatieth  (ays  Jofephus;  and  we, 

by  a  wo  id  borrowed  from  the  Babylo- 
nians, name  it  tp.i»»,  emian,  Antiq,  [ud. 
lib.  HI.  cap.  7  ;  and  iixodus,  chap,  xxxix,- 
verfe  29. 

z  7*j$Q    See  pages  xxxii.  and  xxxiii. 
3  T\KTtt}y&.  Exodus,  chap,  xxxix, 
verfe  22. 


4  or  mouth  in  the  original.  Ibid, 
verfe  23. 

5  HSS^  an  edge,  or  border.  Ibid. 

6  Ibid,  werte  24,  25,  26. 

^  7  Jofephus,  ot  ftipra.  The  fame  author 
a'fo  informs  ns,  that  the  name  they  gave 
to  this  rube  was  {*iS«P,  or  ptetf.  Ibid. 
s  Page  xxxii. 
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The  ephod,  according  to  Mofes,  was  made  of  gold,  of 
blue,  ana  of  purple,  and  of  fcarlet,  and  of  fine  twined 
linen  :  it  had  two  ihoulder-pieces  "  to  couple  it  together  ; 
by  the  two  edges  was  it  coupled  together  1 which  feems 
perfectly  to  iuftify  the  opinion  that  it  had  no  fleeves,  but 
was  like  the  tabard  of  an  herald,  confiftmg  of  two  pieces, 
open  on  the  fides,  and  joined  together  upon  the  ihonlders 
beneath  the  breaft- plate  :  it  was  alfo  made  faft  to  the  body 
by  the  curious  girdle,  which  is  exprefsly  laid  to  have  been 
"  upon  the  ephod,"  and  made  precifely  of  the  fame  mate- 
rials. Jofephus  differs  from  the  facred  h.ftor.an,  and  ai- 
ferts,  that  tfce  ephod  had  fieeves,  and  that  it  relembled  the 
epomidis  of  the  Grecians':  he  defcribes  it  as  woven  to  the 
depth  of  a  cubit  with  feveral  colours  intermixed  with 
a-old,  and  embroidered.  He  alfo  adds,  that  it  was  not 
It  all  different  from  a  lhort  tunic.  Two  onyx  ftones,  on 
which  were  engraved  the  names  of  the  fons  of  1  rael, 
were  fet  in  "ouches,"  or  Jackets,  of  gold  %  and  placed 
upon  the  Ihoulders  of  the  ephod  ;  alio  upon  the  front 
of  the  ephod  was  affixed  the  facred  peftora  ,  which  was 
four  fquare  and  double  ;  "  a  fpan  was  the  length  of  it, 
and  a  fpan  was  the  breadth  of  it :"  it  was  made :  of  '  cun- 
nine  work,"  like  the  work  of  the  ephod,  of  gold,  or  blue 
and  of  purple,  and  of  fcarlet,  and  of  fine  twined  linen  ;  and 
there  Were  fet  in  it,  in  fockets  of  gold,  four  rows  of  pre- 
cious ftones,  three  ftones  in  each  row  ;  and  upon  them 
were  engraved  the  names  of  the  children  or  lirael,  ac- 
cording to  the  twelve  tribes  :  there  were  alfo  four  rings 
of  pure  gold  affixed  to  the  peftoral,  in  which  were  in- 
ferted  four  wreathen  chains  of  gold  ;  the  two  uppeirmuft 
chains  were  attached  to  the  fockets  of  go  d  upon  the  ftioul- 
ders  of  the  ephod  ;  and  the  two  lower  chains,  beneath  the 
peaoral,  to  two  rings  of  gold,  which  were  placed  upon 

.  Exodus,   chap,  xxxix,  verfe  *,  et  in  the  Hue,  and  h  '''^"iJ"* 

infra.    The  manner  in  which  they  pre-  with  \ 

pared  the  gold  for  the  purpofe  of  embei-  Ibid,  verie  3.  ntfe'iii 

Ling  the  facred  veitaents  delerves  our  %  £  Xp 

notice?:  "  and  they  did  beat  the  tM  into  » .  SHt   Hi^D      Uxodus,  cnap. 

thin  plain,  and  cut  it  into  -wires,  to  wari  it  xxxlx,  verie  0. 
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the  lower  part  of  the  ephod,  immediately  above  the 
girdle,  on  purpofe  for  their  reception1.  The  "curious 
girdle,"  which  was  alfo  an  appendage  to  the  ephod,  and 
fewed  upon  it,  according  to  Jofephus,  encompalTed  the 
body,  and,  returning,  was  faftened  upon  the  feam  ;  and 
the  ends,  decorated  with  fringes  faftened  in  hollow 
loops  of  gold,  were  permitted  to  hang  downwards.  The 
ephod,  ornamented  with  the  facred  pectoral,  and  other 
magnificent  appendages  defcribed  above,  was  appropriated 
to  the  high  prieft  alone  ;  but  ephods  of  linen,  with  gir- 
dles of  the  fame  material,  were  worn,  not  only  by  the 
fons  of  Aaron  upon  particular  occafions,  but  alfo  by  per^- 
fons  who  had  not  the  leaft  pretenfion  to  the  priefthood \ 

The  tiara,  or  bonnet,  uled  by  the  JewiiTi  priefts  when 
they  officiated  at  the  altar,,  did  not,  according  to  Jofephus, 
cover  the  whole  of  the  head,  but  was  made  of  thick  rib- 
bands, or  of  linen  often  folded  and  fewed  together,  fo  as  to 
referable  a  chaplet  :  the  upper  part  of  the  bonnet  was 
covered  with  fine  linen,  which  defcended  over  the  front, 
and  concealed  the  feams  of  the  envelopement,  becaufe  the 
appearance  of  them  was  thought  to  be  inelegant.  The 
fame  kind  of  tiara  was  alfo  worn  by  the  high  prieft ;  to 
which  was  added  a  fecond,  adorned  with  wreaths  of  blue, 
and  round  it  a  crown  of  gold  polilhed,  confifting  of 
three  rows  one  above  another,  out  of  which  arofe  a  cup  of 
gold  relembling  the  herb  called  faccharus,  or  hyofcyamus  3. 

Such 


1  Exodus,  chap,  xxxix,  verfes  i  ij,  16; 
et  infra. 

2  1  Chronicles,  chap,  xv,  verfe  27. 

3  SaH^r<pw,  called  by  the  Greeks  vo<Txva,uo$. 
In  another  part  of  his  writings  Jofe- 
phus thus  describes  the  habit  of  the  high 
prieft  when  he  officiated  :  he  had  breeches 
which  reached  to  his  thighs  ;  he  wore  a 
linen  tunic  defcending  to  his  feet,  and 
above  it  a  blue  round  robe,  without  a 
feam,  reaching  to  his  ancles  :  this  robe 
was  ornamented  « ith  fringes  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  hung  full  of  bells  and  pome- 
granates :  upon  his  breaft  he  had  {as^, 


a  zone,  or  girdle,  of  five  rows  of  colours; 
namely,  gold,  purple,  fcarlet,  fine  linenr 
that  is,  <wbite,  and  blue.  The  e^hod 
was  compoled  of  the  fame  materials  as 
tiie  zone,  but  richer  with  gold :  it  re~ 
fembled  the  tunic,  and  reached  to  the 
thighs  ;  it  was  alfo  f.iftened  with  two 
u.etiChWKcu  •^vrjo^i  or  fibula  of  gold,  em- 
bellifhed  with  the  moft  precious  fatdo- 
nyx  ftones  that  could  be  procured,  on 
which  were  engraved  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Ifrael ;  on  the  other  fide 
did  hang  in  four  rows,  three  in  each  row, 
twelve  more  precious  ftones,  every  one  of 
s  them 
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Such  is  the  defcription  given  by  Jofephus  of  the  mitre 
and  crown  belonging  to  the  Jewifh  pontiff;  and,  without 
doubt,  it  correfponded  exa&ly  with  thofe  fplendid  adorn- 
ments as  they  appeared  in  his  day,  for  he  was  himfelf  a 
prieft,  and  could  hardly  be  ignorant  of  the  form  of  the 
facerdotal  veftments  then  in  ufe ;  but,  probably,  all  of 
them  had  undergone  feverai  material  changes  fince  the 
time  of  their  firft  inftitution,  which  may  account  for  the 
variation  that  appears  in  feveral  inftances,  when  his  de- 
fcription of  them  is  compared  with  that  given  by  Moles. 

The  bonnets  of  the  priefts,  and  the  turban,  or  mitre, 
of  Aaron,  certainly  differed  from  each  other;  and  they 
are  therefore  called  by  different  names  in  the  Hebrew1; 
but  how  far  the  variation  is  properly  diftinguifhed, 
or  the  real  form  of  either  juftly  given  by  Jofephus,  I 
cannot  prefume  to  determine  :  there  is  nothing,  however, 
in  the  Sacred  Text  to  juftify  the  defcription  of  the 
triple  crown,  which,  he  tells  us,  was  placed  upon  the 
turban;  neither  is  his  reprefentation  of  that  crown  per- 
fectly conformable  to  a  fecond  defcription  given  of  the 
facred  mitre  and  its  appendages  in  a  fucceeding  part  of 
his  work 

The  priefts  and  the  Levites  were  prohibited  the  ufe  of 
woollen  garments  at  the  time  they  officiated  in  their  fa- 
cred offices  :  it  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  pro- 
hibition extended  beyond  that  time  ;  indeed  the  words  of 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  afford  a  ftrong  negative  argument  to 
the  contrary;  they  run  thus  :  "  and  it  fhall  come  to  pafs, 
when  they,"  that  is,  the  priefts  and  Levites,  "  enter  in  at 
the  gates  of  the  inner  court,-  they  (hall  be  clothed  with 
linen  garments ;  and  no  wool  Ihall  come  upon  them 
whilft  they  minifter  in  the  gates  of  the  inner  court,  and 
within.    They  fhall  have  linen  bonnets  upon  their  heads, 


them  bearing  the  name  of  one  of  the 
twelve  tribes :  upon  his  head  was  a  tiara 
of  fine  linen  furmounted  with  blue  ;  and 
above  it  a  crown  of  gold,  whereon  were 
engraved  the  lacred  letters.  Thefe  gar- 
ments he  ufed  only  once  a  year,  when  he 


went  into  the  fandtuary  alone.  Bel.  Jnd. 
lib.  VI.  cap.  vi. 

1  See  page  xxxv.  with  the  note  (3)  ; 
and  page  xxxviii.  with  the  note  (s). 

*  See  the  lair  note  but  one. 

and 
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and  fhall  have  linen  breeches  upon  their  loins  ;  they  fhall 
not  gird  themfeives  with  any  thing  that  caufeth  fweat. 
And  when  they  go  forth  into  the  utter  court,  even  into 
the  utter  court  to  the  people,  they  fhall  put  off  their 
garments  wherein  they  miniftered,  and  lay  them  in  the 
holy  chambers  ;  and  they  fhall  put  on  other  garments ; 
and  they  fhall  not  fanftify  the  people  with  their  gar- 
ments ;"  to  which  is  added  :  44  Neither  fhall  they  fhave 
their  heads,  nor  fuffer  their  locks  to  grow  long ;  they 
fhall  only  poll  their  heads  V 

Jofephus  fpeaks  of  a  religious  feci:  among  the  Jews, 
called  Efleans,  who,  contrary  to  the  ufual  cuftom  of  the 
Afiatics,  confidered  the  anointing  the  body  with  oil  as  a 
defilement ;  but  were  by  no  means  fo  careful  to  wipe  away 
the  moifture  occafioned  by  perfpiration  :  their  garments 
were  white  ;  and  they  wore  them,  as  well  as  their  ihoes, 
without  any  change,  until  they  were  perfectly  unfit  for 
farther  fervice\ 

I  cannot  conclude  this  fection  without  a  few  fhort  ob- 
fervations  concerning  the  habits  of  the  Philiftines  and  other 
nations  immediately  bordering  upon  the  country  pof- 
feffed  by  the  children  of  Ifrael  :  the  civil  habits  of  the 
Philiftines,  indeed,  do  not  feem  to  have  differed  very  ma- 
terially from  thofe  of  the  Jews  ;  for,  when  Sampfon  had 
loft  44  thirty  fhirts,  and  thirty  changes  of  raiment,"  which 
he  had  promifed  to  the  Philiftines  upon  the  explication  of 
his  riddle,  he  flew  thirty  men  of  Afkelon,  and  took  their 
fhirts  and  their  changes  of  garments,  which  he  gave  to 
the  men  who  had  expounded  the  riddle,  without  any 
notice  being  taken  by  them,  that  they  were  fuch  gar- 
ments as  belonged  to  their  own  nation ;  neither  was  that 
circumftance  any  part  of  the  ftipulation,  when  the  wager 
was  at  firft  propofed,  and  received  the  confent  of  both 
parties  \ 

1  Ezekiel,  chap,  xliv,  verfes  17,  iS,        3  Judges,  chap,  xiv,  verfes  12,  13.  aad 
19,  and  20.  19. 
*  Bell  Jud.  lib.  II.  cap.  viii. 

The 
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The  religions  habits  appropriated  to  the  Philiftines  are 
not  fpecified  ;  but,  with  refpect  to  their  military  accoutre- 
ments, we  have  fome  little  information  left  upon  record,  I 
mean  in  the  defcription  given  of  the  arms  belonging  to 
Goliath  the  giant  of  Gath :  they  confifted  of  a  helmet,  a 
coat  of  mail,  greaves,  a  fmall  and  large  ihield,  a  fpear, 
and  a  fword. 

The  helmet  was  made  of  brafs1,  and  no  otherwife  par- 
ticulariled  ;  but  the  coat  of  mail  confifted  of  plates  of 
brafs,  laid  over  each  other  in  the  form  of  fcales,  which  is 
exprefTed  by  a  word  in  the  original  Hebrew  2  that  is  to- 
tally omitted  in  our  tranflation  ;  and  its  weight  was  five 
thoufand  Ihekels  of  brafs 3.  The  greaves,  or  literally 
jhining  plates  of  brafs  \  which  belonged  to  the  Philiftine, 
are  exprefsly  faid  to  have  been  "  upon  his  feet 5 ;"  and 
not  like  the  Grecian  greaves,  which  covered  the  whole  of 
the  legs,  and  left  the  feet  without  protection6.  The 
fmall  ihield  (for,  it  feems  that  Goliath  was  provided  with 
two  ihields)  is  faid  to  have  been  borne  between  his  Jhaulders, 
that  is,  flung,  I  prefume,  at  his  back  by  a  (trap,  or  belt, 
whence  he  could  eafily  take  it  when  it  was  required  in  the 
time  of  action.  The  larger  fhield  was  carried  before  him 
by  his  armour-bearer  \    His  fpear  was  headed  with  iron, 


1  fitPrO  yy\3  I  Samuel,  chap, 
xvii,  verfe  5. 

2  D^pt^p  fcales ;  and  with  the 
word  *V1{£>  properly  rendered  by  Ef- 
penius  lorica  fjuamarum,  or  mail  of  fcales : 
in  the  Vulgate  it  is  called  lorica  bamata, 
that  is,  hooked,  or  barbed,  mail ;  but  the 
fotmer  interpretation  agrees  befl  with 
the  original  word. 

3  Or  about  180,  pounds  Troy  weight. 

4  n^n^  nnvo  samuei,"  chap,  xvm, 

verfe  6. 

5  v^rr^y  ibid. 

6  See  plate  v,  fig.  2.  4.  and  and  the 
three  figures,  plate  viii. of  the  Introduction. 

?  I  am  well  aware,  that  Mr.  Parkhurlt 
and  Mr.  Bate  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
was  not  a  fliitld,  according  to  the 
ufual  tranllations,  nor  yet  a  large  fpear,  as 
others  have  thought,  becaufe,  in  this  pai- 


fage,  it  appears  to  be  diflinguifhed  from 
both  :  they  conceive  it  to  have  been  a 
mifsive  weapon  of  fome  kind,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  latter,  was  not  very  fhorf, 
becaufe,  fays  he,  "  Joflma  ftretched  it 
out  as  a  fignal  to  the  ambufcade." 
Joflma,  chap,  viii,  verfe  18.  The  lame 
word  occurs  alio,  Job,  chap,  xxxix,  verle 
23;  and  chap,  xli,  verfe  20;  but,  with 
all  due  deference  to  thefe  learned  writer*, 
I  cannot  fee  why  the  giant  fhould  not 
have  had  two  fhields,  cfpecially  as  his 
armour-bearer  carried  one  of  them  ; 
nor  why  a  fhield,  ftretched  .out  by  the 
Jewifli  general,  might  not  have  been  as 
eafily  perceived  by  the  people  in  ambufh 
as  a  javelin.  I  have,  therefore,  retained 
the  common  tranflation :  the  fhield  born 
before  him  was  the  T\yg  concerning 
which,  fee  pnge  lx,  ar.d  the  note  (4). 

and 
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and  feems  to  have  been  remarkable  only  for  its  fize  ;  the 
head  weighed  fix  hundred  lhekels  \  The  materials, 
from  which  his  fword  and  the  {heath  belonging  to  it  were 
fabricated,  are  not  fpecified  :  the  fword,  indeed,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  excellent  workmanihip  ;  for,  it  is 
faid  that  there  was  "  none  like  that 4 but  its  fize  was 
hardly  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of  his  arms,  becaufe  David, 
at  a  future  period,  made  ufe  of  it  inftead  of  his  own 5. 

The  Midianites  and  the  Ifhmaelites  were  rich  from 
trafk  ;  and  they  feem  efpecially  to  have  prided  themfelves 
in  the  fumptuoufnefs  of  their  garments  and  valuable 
adornments  annexed  to  them.  The  kings  of  Midian  were 
clothed  in  purple  :  they  wore  alfo  drop-ornaments  of  gold, 
with  chains,  and  bracelets,  and  round  jewels,  of  the  lame 
metal ;  and  the  Ifhmaelites  were  particularly  diftinguifhed 
by  the  ear-rings  of  gold  with  which  their  ears  were  de- 
corated. 

The  Ammonites,  and  the  Moabites  \  fo  far  as  one  may 
judge  from  the  prodigious  abundance  of  gold  and  precious 
jewels  found  upon  the  dead  bodies,  after  they  had  been 
miraculoufly  defeated  in  the  wildernefs  of  Tekoa 5,  were 
fond  of  pompous  apparel :  the  crown  of  the  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  which  David  took  from  him,  was  made  of 
£old,  and  adorned  with  precious  ftones  ;  and  Jofephus  af- 
l'ures  us,  that  there  was  in  it  a  fardonyx  {lone  of  great 
value  \ 

The  Sabeans,  or  drunkards^  as  the  word  is  rendered 
in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles,  from  the  wildernefs,  are 
defcribed  with  bracelets  upon  their  hands,  and  beautiful 
crowns  upon  their  heads  ;  and  the  drefs  may  probably 
refer  to  one  or  other  of  the  nations  mentioned  above 7. 

The  Phoenicians,  and  efpecially  the  Tyrians,  were  fa- 
mous for  their  {kill  in  the  clothing  manufactures  :  the  fine 

1  Or  about  22  pounds  Troy  weight.  5  2  Chronicles,  chap,  xx,  verfe  *|. 

2  1  Samuel,  chap,  xxi,  verfe  9.  6  2  Samuel,  chap,  xii,  verfe  30 ;  and 

3  ibid.  Jofephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  VII.  cap.  7. 
*  Judges,  chap,  viii,  verfe  26 ;  Num-  7  Ezekiel,  chap,  xxiii,  verfe  42. 

bers,  chap,  xxxi,  verfe  50. 
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linen  which  they  wore  was  the  produce  of  their  own 
country ;  and  the  purple  dye,  belonging  to  them,  which 
was  probably  an  invention  of  their  own,  was  holden  in 
univerfal  eftimation.  We  may  judge  of  the  excellence 
of  their  productions  by  the  admirable  workman £hip  of 
Hiram  the  Tyrian,  who  fuperintended  the  fabrication  of 
the  fumptuous  ornaments  and  facred  habits  for  the  ufe  of 
the  temple  built  by  Solomon1.  It  is  highly  reafonable  to 
fuppofe,  that  a  nation,  polTeffed  of  every  requifite  for 
finery,  would  appear  in  a  manner  correfponding  to  its 
ability  ;  and  this  indeed,  we  may  be  allured,  was  the  cafe, 
if  the  people  at  large  followed  the  example  of  their  fove- 
Eeign  ;  for,  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  addrefling  himfelf  to  the 
king  of  Tyre,  fays,  m  thy  covering,"  that  is,  the  garments 
which  he  wore,  "  is"  adorned  with  "  every  precious  ftone  i 
the  fardius,  the  topaz,  and  the  diamond,  the  beryl,  the 
onyx,  and  the  jafper,  the  fapphire,  the  emerald,  and  the 
carbuncle,  and  gold2." 

The  habit  of  the  priefts  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria,  ac- 
cording to  Herodian,  was  a  tunic  of  linen,  reaching  to  the 
feet,  with  long  fleeves ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  tunic 
there  was  a  ftripe  of  purple ;  and  their  fhoes  were*  made 
of  linen  3. 

The  Phoenicians,  and  the  Syrians,  who  inhabited  Pa- 
leflina,  at  leaft  fuch  of  them  as  went  to  the  afliftance  of 
Xerxes  by  fea  when  he  invaded  Greece,  had  helmets  upon 
their  heads  nearly  refembling  the  helmets  of  the  Grecians, 
and  pectorals  of  quilted  linen 4  upon  their  breafts :  they 
were  alfo  armed  with  javelins,  and  every  one  of  them  car- 
ried a  round  fhield  without  a  bofs  or  protuberance  at  the, 
centre  \ 

1  2  Chronicles*  chap,  ii,  verfe  14,  &e.        3  Herodian,  lib.  V. 
See  alio  Jolephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  VII.   .    4  @upn*as  Ama*.     Herodotus  in.  P.6- 
cap.  3.  lymnia. 

*  £zekiel,  chap,  xxviii,  Yerfe  13.  5  Ibid. 
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The  Ancient  Habits  of  the  A/fyrians,  of  the  Perfians,  of  the* 
Medes,  and  of  other  Afiatic  Nations. 


IF  it  be  granted  that  the  clothing  arts  exifted  anteriof 
to  the  deluge,  it  will  not  be  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,. 
that  the  firft  exertion  of  thofe  arts,  pofterior  to  that 
event,  was  made  upon  the  fpot  where  the  immediate  de- 
fendants of  Noah  took  up  their  abode  ;  and  efpecially  in 
the  plains  of  Shinar,  where  they  were  collected  together 
in  one  large  mafs,  and  remained  a  confiderable  time  in 
union  with  each  other.  Among  the  AfTyrians  we  might 
therefore  expect  to  find  the  clothing  manufactures  flouriih- 
ing  at  a  very  early  period,  and  carried  to  a  great  extent 
of  excellence  ;  but  hiftory  is  filent  upon  this  fubject ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  appear  to  have  eclipfed  the  fame 
of  all  the  Afiatic  nations  respecting  their  productions  from 
the  loom  ;  and  efpecially  in  the  manufacturing  of  fine 
linen. 

The  firft  hiftoricai  defcription  we  meet  with  concern- 
ing the  AfTyrian  habits  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Hero- 
dotus :  he  informs  us,  that  the  Babylonians  wore  two  tu> 
nics :   the  one  was  an  interior  garment  made  of  linen*1, 

*  IIo?r)V5x&  Xiviw,  ad  pedes  dcmijjo  lineo.    Herodotus  in  Glio. 

and 
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■and  reached  to  the  feet ;  the  other  was  an  upper  veft- 
xnent  of  woollen  cloth  1  ;  but  the  form  or  length  of  it  is  not 
fpecified.  Over  thefe  tunics  they  wore  a  white  chlanidion, 
•or  {mail  cloak  \  Their  fhoes,  or  perhaps  we  ought  rather 
to  fay  Jandals\  the  hiftorian  tells  us,  were  made  in  a 
famion  peculiar  to  the  country,  not  unlike  thole  of  the 
Boeotians ;  but  unfortunately  the  form  of  both  is  totally 
unknown  at  prefent.  "  They  wear,"  continues  he,  "  long 
hair,  and  cover  their  heads  with  mitres,"  or  turbans". 
*'  They  anoint  the  whole  body  with  perfumed  oils  ;  and 
every  man  has  a  ring  with  a  fignet,  and  carries  aftaff,  or 
fcepire,  cufioufly  wrought,  on  the  top  of  which  is  placed 
an  apple,  a  role,  a  lily,  or  an  eagle,  or  lome  other 
image :  neither  is  he  permitted  to  carry  a  fceptre  with- 
out an  adornment  of  the  like  kind." 

The  prophet  Ezekiel,  who  lived  upwards  of  a  century 
earlier  than  the  Grecian  hiftorian,  fpeaks  of  the  large 
ilarce,  or  mitres  of  dyed  cloth,  which  the  Babylonifh  princes 
wore  about  their  heads s.  In  another  place,  he  mentions 
the  gorgeous  apparel,  and  long  robes  of  the  AfTynan 
chieftains  6. 

.  Daniel  tells  us,  that  the  three  men  Shadrach,  Meihach, 
and  Abed-nego,  were,  at  the  command  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, bound  in  their  mantles,  with  their  turbans,  then' 
upper  woollen  tunics,  and  their  under  linen  tunics7: 
which  defcription  well  anfwers  to  that  above,  given  by 
Herodotus  ;  and,  if  the  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Text 
be  juft,  proves,  that  the  habits  of  the  Babylonians,  in  the 
time  of  the  Grecian  hiftorian,  were  perfe&ly  conformable 
to  the  habits  of  the  ancient  Aflyrians,  and  not  confounded 
with  thofe  of  the  Perfians.  Herodotus  makes  no  mention 
of  the  girdle ;  but  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  in  the  palfage 

1  Hpw  Herodotus  in  Clio.  that  is,  of  the  dyed  attire  about  their  heads. 

a  Xx«y»J,cy  *hw«»,  fenulam  aliam.    Ibid.     Ezekiel,  chap,  xxin,  verie  25. 

3  T^oVA.    ibid.  6  Ibid.  ™£e  ,M,Ah  ^x-^^il 

4  Kit**.,        ^id.  7  iwtaTO  prWOB  Vinson 

5  Bn^Sin  D,L7mt3  'ITOD    Daniel,  chap.  111,  verfe  21.  pp|*fiPU7l 

fpreading  or  ftretchinr  out  to  great  extent ;  . 

6  cited 
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cited  above,  allures  us,  that  it  formed  a. part  of  the  ancient 
Chaldean  drefs  \  The  AlTyrian  foldiers,  in  the  time  of 
Xerxes,  had  helmets  of  brafs  to  cover  their  heads  ;  every 
one  of  them  had  a  fhort  iword,  a  buckler,  and  javelin, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians,  a  pectoral  made  of  li- 
nen, and  a  truncheon  of  wood  pointed  with  iron2. 

Hiitory  affords  us  no  material  information  refpecting 
the  habits  of  the  AfTyrian  ladies  :  it  is  natural,  however,  to 
conclude,  that  they  were  not  inferior  in  point  of  finery  and 
elegance  to  thole  of  the'  men  ;  and  this  opinion  will  ap- 
pear more  probable,  when  we  recollect  that  ear-rings,,  nofe- 
rings,  bracelets,  and  other  jewels  of  gold,  formed  part  of 
their  adornment  at  a  very  early  period3.  Semiramis,  in- 
deed, according  to  an  ancient  Greek  author,  adopted  fuch 
a  garment  as  rendered  the  diftinction  of  her  fex  exceed- 
ingly doubtful  \  The  fame  kind  of  robe,  called  the  Hole 
of  Semiramis,  adds  the  hiftorian,  was  holden  in  high  esti- 
mation by  the  Mcdes  when  they  became  lords  of  Afia, 
and  by  the  Pejfians  after  them  s. 

The  Perfian  habits  anciently  were  exceedingly  fimple, 
and  the  Perfians  themfelves  a  rude  and  uncivilized  people, 
if  the  defcription  given  of  them  by  Sandanis  the  Lydian 
be  juft :  "  You  are  preparing,  O  king,"  fays  he,  to 
Crcefus  king  of  Lydia,  "  to  make  war  againft  a  people, 
who  have  no  other  clothing  than  lkins6,  who  inhabit  a 
barren  country,  and  fare  hardly."  Their  military  drefs 
was  oompoled  of  leather,  which  was  girt  about  the  body 
with  a  leathern  girdle;  this  was  anterior  to  the  reign  of 
Cyrus 7  ;  that  monarch,  having  extended  his  conquefts 
through  great  part  of  Afia,  introduced  the  Medean  habit 
among  his  fubjects  ;  but,  during  the  whole  of  his  govern* 
ment,  the  Perfian  garments  continued  to  be  coarfer  and 


1  The  Chaldeans  "  girded  nuitb  girdles 
upon  their  loins."    Chap,  xxiii,  vcrfe  15. 

2  Herodotus  in  Polymnia. 

3  Genefis,  chap.  xxiv;  verle  22  ;  et  alibi. 

4  This  (he  did  for  political  reafons,  to 
give  herlelf  a  more  bold  and  mafculine 
air,  efpecially  when  fhe  appeared  at  the 
head  of  her  army. 


5  Diodoryis  Siculus,  lib  N. 

6  Ot    <?xy7<va.f    t*tv    CLix^v^y.',   CTSlvliVyfl  it 

Tvv  a\hr,v  to-Met)  (popina-i;  ivho  wear  fubliga- 
cula,  or  breeches  of  leather,  and  the  rcfl  of 
their  garments  are  alfo  of  leather.  Hero- 
dotus in  Clio. 
*  Ibid. 

u  plainer 
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plainer  than  thofe  belonging  to  the  Medes  \  After  his 
death  the  Medean  luxury  was  cherifhed  in  Perfia ;  for,  fays 
Xenophon,  fpeaking  of  his  own  time,  "  it  is  not  enough 
for  the  Perfians  to  have  foft  couches,  but  they  muft  have 
carpets  for  their  feet,  that  the  floors  may  not  by  refinance 
make  a  noife,  the  carpets  being  placed  to  break  the  found. 
In  the  winter  it  is  not  fufficient  for  them  to  clothe  their 
heads,  their  bodies,  and  their  feet,  but  they  have  coverings 
made  of  hair  for  their  hands  and  fingers  \  In  the  fummer 
the  fhade  of  the  trees  and  of  the  rocks  cannot  fatisfy  them  ; 
but,  under  thefe,  men  ftand  near  them  with  umbrellas 3 
and,  from  this  period,  the  dreiTes  of  the  Medes  and  of 
the  Perfians  were  fo  blended  together,  that  it  is  impoflible 
to  diftinguifh  their  forms  from  each  other. 

The  Perfians,  according  to  Strabo,  took  their  drefs 
from  the  Medes,  which,  he  tells  us,  confifted  of  the  tiara, 
the  cidaris,  the  pileus,  tunics  with  fleeves,  and  the 
anaxyrides  ;  to  which  may  be  added  -the  candy s  4 :  the  three 
nrft  were  coverings  for  the  head  ;  the  -anaxyrides  were 
breeches  bound  upon  the  loins,  and  frequently  reached  to 
the  ancles ;  the  candys  was  an  exterior  part  of  the  habit, 
refembling  the  pallium,  or  cloak,  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans 5.  In  another  place,  the  fame  author  defcribes 
the  Perfian  drefs  in  this  manner  :  "  the  garments  of  their 
chiefs  are  the  anaxyrides,  with  a  double  or  triple  lining  ; 
a  tunic,  with  fleeves,  lined,  that  reaches  to  the  knees  ; 
an  hypendites,  which  is  a  kind  of  under-tunic,  white  in 
the  infide,  and  on  the  outfide  flowered  ;  the  candys  for 
the  fummer  is  of  purple  or  violet  colour,  arid  that  for  the 
winter  flowered  ;  their  tiaras  are  like  thofe  of  the.  magi ; 
and  their  ihoes  clofe  and  double6." 

The  Perfians,  fays  Herodotus,  wear  the  habit  of  the 
Medes,  becaufe  they  think  it  more  becoming  than  their 
own7;  and  Xenophon  tells  us,  that  Cyrus  chofe  to  wear 


1  Xenophon,  de  Cyri  inffitur.  lib.  T. 

a  X;<fi5a{  ^«o-6**s  KOci  Sx<%Ari9jJCc^.  Ibid. 

Hb.  VIII. 

3  Ibid. 

4  Tiapa,  yap   tic,  xcci  xjJaf*--,   y.ui  toiX^)-', 

Stiabo  Geogiaphus,.  lib.  XL 


5  The  candyes  belonging  to  the  Perfian 
foldiers  were  fattened  with  a  buckle ;  and 
their  colour  was  a  particular  purple,  called 
£*A<rof<fyp@'' ;  whereas  other  perlons  wore 
their  candyes  of  a  common  purple  colour. 

6  Ibid,  lib:  XVI. 

7  Herodotus  in  Clio. 

the 
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the  Medean  drefs,  and  recommended  it  to  his  followers, 
alleging,  that  it  hid  the  defects  of  the  perfon,  and  made 
the  wearer  appear  more  tall  and  handlome.  They  had 
sKo  a  fort  of  ihoes,  or  fandals,  fo  contrived,  that  certain 
additional  parts  might  be  placed  in  them  beneath  the  feet, 
without  being  feen,  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  being 
taller  than  they  really  were  \ 

The  drefs  of  Cyrus,  after  he  had  adopted  the  Medean 
habit,  and  as  he  appeared  at  a  public  proceffion,  is  thus 
defcribed  :  his  tiara  was  raifed  above  his  head,  and  round 
the  tiara  was  placed  a  wreath,  or  diadem 2 ;  his  tunic  was 
of  a  purple  colour  intermixed  with  white,  which  mixture 
of  white  was  prohibited  to  every  other  perfon  ;  and  his 
hands  were  extended  beyond  the  fleeves  of  the  tunic  ;  his 
breeches,  which  covered  the  whole  of  his  legs,  were  yel- 
low 3  ;  and  his  candys,  or  mantle,  was  altogether  of  a 
purple  colour  \ 

Aflyages,  the  grandfather  of  Cyrus,  was  arrayed  in  a 
purple  tunic,  with  the  mantle  called 'candys  ;  a  wreathen 
collar  5  furrounded  his  neck  ;  and  his  arms  were  adorned 
with  bracelets6;  his  complexion  and  his  eyes  were  painted7; 
and  his  head  decorated  with  a  peruke  8,  which  was  pro- 
bably no  more  than  a  kind  of  fupplemental  hair  added  to 
his  own  ;  for,  painting  the  face  and  eves,  and  wearing  ad- 
ditional hair,  was  a  cuftom  commonly  practifed  by  the. 
ancient  kings  of  the  Medes  9  ;  and  Cyrus,  according  to  Xe- 
nophon,  permitted  his  followers  to  colour  their  eyes,  that 
they  might  appear  to  have  finer  eyes  than  they  really  had, 
and  paint  their  faces  to  mend  their  complexions  IO, 

Alexander,  fays  Diodorus  Siculus,  affecting  the  Perfian 
manners,  caufed  a- Perfian  diadem  to  be  put  upon  his  head, 
and  wore  a  white  tunic  and  belt  refembling  thofe  of  the, 


1,Xenophon,  ut  fupra,  lib.  VII I. 

Ty  THzpx.  Ibid.  Xenophon  adds,  that 
ail  the  relations  of  Cyrus  were  permitted 
to  wear  a  diadem*  upon  the  tiara.  . 

3  Ava£ufi<^f  vfyivoQatyHs.  Ibldt 

4  K^v^vn  o\oTro°<tv;Ov.  Ibid. 

5  Sr^swl**.     Ibid,  lib.  I. 


6  YfXX.a.  Ibid. 

Ibid. 

8' Ko,ua«  TO-po^6t7oi.  Ibid. 

9  The  Medes  and  Perfians  were  fond  of 
Jong  h.nr,  which  they  conftantly  clipped 
dole  to  the  head  when  they  wenc  into 
mourning.    Quiritns  Cuitius,  lib.  X. 

10  Ibid.  lib.  VIII. 

Perfian 
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Perfian  monarchs,  and  adopted  all  the  other  parts  of  their 
drefs,  except  the  anaxyrides  and  the  candys  1  ;  but  Plu- 
tarch informs  us,  that  he  objected  to  the  tiara  alfo  a. 

There  are  feveral  pafTages  in  Scripture,  particularly  in 
Efther  and  in  Daniel,  which  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the 
aftonifhing  pomp  and  fplendor  prevalent  in  the  courts  of 
the  Perfian  monarchs  ;  but,  as  they  are  too  general  for  my 
purpofe,  I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  the  following  quo- 
tation :  "  Then,  having  parted  through  all  the  doors,  fhe," 
Eft/ier,  "  flood  before  the  king,  who  fat  upon  his  royal 
throne,  and  was  clothed  with  all  his  robes  of  majefty,  all 
glittering  with  gold  and  precious  ftones,  and  he  was  very 
dreadful  ;— and  io  he  held  up  his  golden  fceptre  V  Pro- 
phane  hiftory  alfo  perfectly  coincides  with  the  Sacred  Wri- 
tings upon  this  fubjecl,  as  the  following  extracts,  felected 
from  abundance  of  others,  will  fufficiently  prove.  Quintus 
Curtius  informs  us,  that,  when  Darius  was  preparing  his 
army  to  oppofe  the  Grecians,  who,  under  the  conduct  of 
Alexander,  had  invaded  Perfia,  Charidemus,  a  Perfian 
ftatefman,  told  him,  46  that,  although  his  foldiers  were 
clothed  in  coloured  garments,  glittering  in  armour  of  gold, 
far  exceeding  in  brilliancy  and  riches  any  pomp  that  had 
gone  before,  yet  they  would,  not  readily  affright  the  Mace- 
donians, who,"  continued  he,  "  are  a  brave  and  hardy  peo- 
ple." The  fame  author  alfo  defcribes  the  manner  in 
which  Darius  appeared  with  his  army  :  "  Firft,"  fays  he, 
"  there  came  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  young  men,  ha- 
bited in  fcarlet,  equal  in  number  to  the  days  of  the  year  ; 
thefe  were  followed  by  others  habited  in  white,  bearing 
rods  of  gold  ;  then  came  the  grand  guard  of  the  Perfians 
called  immortal,  becaufe  as  faff  as  one  of  them  died,  his 
place  was  filled  up  by  another — the  richnefs  of  their 
drefs  far  exceeded  any  of  the  reft  ;  they  had  all  of  them 
chains  of  gold  ;  their  tunics  were  embroidered  with  gold  ; 
and  the  fleeves  of  the  tunics  were  adorned  with  pearls  : 

1  Diodonis  Siculus,  lib.  XVIL  a  Plutarch,  in  vita  Alexandri. 

3  Rett  of  Efther,  chap,  xv,  verfes  6 — io. 
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at  a  fmall  diftance  from  thefe  followed  a  band  confiding 
of  fifteen  thoufand,  called  Doripherii,  reputed  for  the  king's 
coufms,  all  habited  like  women,  who,  for  the  variety  and 
fplendor  of  their  garments,  were  exceedingly  remarkable  ; 
and  thofe  who  were  wont  to  receive  the  king's  robes  rode 
next  before  the  chariot  of  Darius.  The  monarch  himfelf  was 
apparelled  in  mod  fumptuous  attire  :  his  garments  were 
compofed  of  purple  impaled  with  white,  on  which  were 
falcons  fighting  with  each  other,  richly  embroidered  with 
gold  :  he  was  girded  with  a  girdle  of  gold  ;  and  from  it 
hung  his  fword,  the  fcabbard  of  which  was  compofed  of 
one  entire  pearl :  upon  his  head  he  wore  a  diadem,  called 
by  the  Perfians  cydaris,  which  had  a  roll  about  it  of  green 
and  white  \" 

We  meet  with  no  particular  defcription  of  the  garments 
appertaining  to  the  Perfian  and  Medean  ladies  :  without 
doubt,  they  equalled  thofe  of  the  men  in  richnefs,  delicacy, 
and  elegance ;  thofe  efpecially  which  belonged  to  the 
queens  of  Perfia  muft  have  been  exceedingly  fumptuous ; 
for,  we  learn  from  unqueftionable  authority,  that  the  reve- 
nues of  whole  cities  were  given  to  them  ;  the  one  to  pro- 
vide them  with  girdles  ;  another  to  fupply  them  with 
necklaces ;  a  third  to  procure  them  fhoes ;  and  in  this 
manner  the  whole  of  their  drefs  was  completely  furnifhed  *. 

The  robes  belonging  to  the  Perfian  ladies  of  high  rank 
were  long,  and  trailed  upon  the  ground,  as  we  learn  from 
a  pafTage  in  Efther :  "  fhe,  being  glorioufly  adorned,"  in 
order  to  appear  before  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Perfia,  "  took 
her  two  maids  with  her  ;  and  upon  the  one  fhe  leaned,  as 

1  Quintus  Curtius,  Vita  Alcxandri,  of  Perfepolis,  which  are  finely  engraven 

lib.  III.    I  (hall  not  pfefume  to  deter-  in  Le  Brim's  Voyage  to  Perlia,  vol.  If. 

mine  the  difference  between  the  cyJarist  and  copied   in    the   ancient  Univerfal 

the  tiara,  and  the  pileus,  the  three  cover-  Hiftory ;  to  which  books  the  reader  is  re- 

ings  for  the  head,  which  Xenophon,  and  ferred.    I  fliall  only  add  from  Xenophon, 

other  ancient  authors,  afture  us  were  that  it  was  the  prerogative  of  the  Perfian 

ufed  by  the  Medes  and  Perfians :  perhaps  monarch  to  wear  an  upright  tiara, 
the  reader  may  meet  with  the  reprefenra-       a  Herodot.  ut  fupra,    Plato  in  Alcib. 

tions  of  all  of  them  among  the  curious  p.  i ;  et  alibi, 
figures  remaining  upon  the  ruined  walls 

x  carrying 
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carrying  herfelf  delicately  ;  and  the  other  followed  bearing 
up  her  train  V 

Linen,  I  prefume,  formed  great  part  of  the  drefs  of 
the  fair  lex  ;  and  an  ancient  author  affures  us,  that  there 
was  nothing  more  difgufting,  or  held  more  dilhonourable 
by  the  Perfian  women,  than  to  put  their  hands  to  wool, 
or  to  be  forced  to  wear  woollen  clothes  \ 

The  Perfians,  according  to  Xenophon,  had  arms  for  a 
clofe  fight,  a  pectoral  upon  the  bread,  and  a  lhield  in  the 
left  hand 3 ;  and  the  fame  author,  fpeaking  of  the  foldiers 
in  the  army  of  Cyrus,  fays,  many  of  them  had  handfome 
tunics,  and  elegant  pectorals,  with  helmets.  The  horfes 
likewife,  continues  he,  were  armed  with  forehead-pieces, 
and  breaft-plates  ;  the  fingle  horfes  with  thigh-pieces  ; 
and  thofe  joined  together  in  the  chariots  with  plates  upon 
their  fides  ;  fo  that  the  whole  army  glittered  with  the 
brafs,  and  appeared  beautifully  decked  with  fcarlet  ha- 
bits. In  another  paffage  he  fays,  all  thofe  that  were  with 
Cyrus  were  armed  with  the  fame  arms  that  he  was  :  they 
had  fcarlet  tunics4,  a  pectoral  of  brafs,  brazen  helmets  with 
white  crefts,  and  fwords  ;  and  every  one  of  them  had  a 
fpear  made  of  the  cornel  tree.  Their  horfes  were  armed 
with  forehead-pieces,  breaft-plates,  and  fide-pieces  ;  and 
the  fide-pieces  ferved  as  thigh-pieces  to  the  rider.  The 
arms  of  Cyrus,  and  thofe  of  his  companions,  were  gilt,' 
and  differed  in  no  one  particular,  excepting  that  his  were 
brighter  and  more  highly  polifhed s. 

We  have  good  authority  to  prove  that  the  offenfive  as 
well  as  the  defenfive  arms  were  often  made  of  gold  ;  for, 
Herodotus  exprefsly  affures  us,  that  many  golden  fwords 
were  found  among  the  fpoils  taken  from  the  Perfians  6. 

The  Medean  and  Perfian  foldiers  belonging  to  the  army 
of  Xerxes,  according  to  Herodotus,  had  every  man  a 
tiara  for  his  head  that  was  impenetrable  ;  a  tunic,  covered 

^  Reft.of  Efther,.chap.  xv,verfes  2,  j,4.  5  ntrrfp.xaWlpov  i%i\xixvu—JJione  like  a 
1  Quintus  Curtius,  lib.  V...  mirror.  Ibid, 

s  Xenophon,  ut  fupra,  lib  I.  6  Herodat.  in  Calliope. 

Xtrwffi  <p owxo*f.    ibid.  lib.  VIL. 
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with  plates  of  iron  like  the  fcales  of  a  fifh,  and  adorned 
with  fleeves  of  various  colours;  an  Egyptian  pectoral; 
the  anaxyrides,  which  covered  the  legs  as  well  as  the 
thighs;  and  a  target1  of  cane,  ftrongly  compacted  for  a 
Ihield,  which  ferved  alfo  to  cover  the  quiver  :  to  which  were 
added  a  javelin,  a  fhort  bow  with  long  arrows  made  of 
cane,  and  a  lword  fufpended  from  a  belt  upon  the  right 
fide  2  -r  but  the  fame  author  informs  us,  that  fome  of  the 
Perfian  cavalry  wore  helmets  of  brafs  3. 

The  Sagartians,  a  people  of  Perfian  extraction  who 
accompanied  Xerxes,  had  no  weapon  except  a  fhort 
fword,  and  a  net  made  of  cord4,  which  they  threw  over 
their  opponents  ;  and,  having  entangled  them  with  the 
net,  they  were  prefently  flaim 

Xenophon  defcribes  the  military  drefs  of  Abradates, 
king  of  the  Sufians,  in  the  following  manner  :  when  he 
was  about  to  put  on  his  linen  pectoral,  Panthea  (his  wife) 
brought  him  a  golden  helmet  with  arm-pieces  s,  and  broad 
bracelets  for  his  wrifts,  together  with  a  purple  tunic 
reaching  to  his  feet,;  which  hung,  in  folds  at  the  bottom, 
and  a  crefl  of  violet  colour  6r 

The  religious  habits  of  the  ancient  Perfians  are  little 
known.  In  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  the  principal 
lords  of  his  court,  who  were  called  JEquales,  ufually 
aflifted  at  the.  offerings  and  feftivals  with  crowns  upon 
their  heads,  becaufe  it  was  the  general  opinion,  that  the 
gods  Avere  delighted  to  behold  the  magnificence  of  thofe 
who  made  oblations  to  them,  and  received  them  the  more 
favourably  upon  that  account7;  and  here  may  be  added 
the  following  extract  from  Herodotus :  "  when  a  Perfian 
is  about  to  facrifice*-  he  builds  no  altar,  kindles  no  fire, 
makes  no  libation,  nor  ufes  either  flutes,  fillets,  or  confe- 
crated  flowers ;  but,  wearing  a  tiara  decorated  chiefly 
with  myrtle  upon  his  head,  leads  the  victim  to  a  clean 
fpot  of  ground,  and  invokes  the  gods  V-' 


1  Ttffa.    Herodot.  in  Poiymn. 
4  Ibid. 
3  Ibid. 

^.2«/>n<r»  'K  W^t/jwtmcr*  i|  ^urlw.    Ibid.  - 


5  ne^pa^ioviac.    Xenephon,  lib*.  VI. 

Aoi£>ov  f ax«i6<yo£a$>).  Ibid. 

7  Xenophon,  ut  fupra,  lib.  III. 

8  Herodot;  in  Clio-. 
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The  Parthian  habit  confided  of  a  tunic  with  long  fieeves, 
which  was  girded  about  the  loins,  and  reached  to  the  knees : 
above  the  tunic  they  wore  a  mantle,  or  ch/amys,  fattened ' 
upon  the  moulder  with  a  fibula;  and  it  defcended  as  low 
as  the  tunic:  the  tiara  belonging  to  this  people,  rifing 
nearly  to  a  point,  was  bent  forward  after  the  fafhion  of 
the  Phrygian  bonnet ;  their  fhoes  were  clofe  on  all  fides  ; 
and  their  breeches  reached  to  the  feet  \     When  the  Par- 
isians, fays  Juftin,  grew  wealthy,  they  clothed  themfelves 
in  the  Medean  apparel,  which  he  defcribes  as  garments 
thin,  tranflucent,  and  flowing1.    According  to  Plutarch, 
the  kings  of  Parthia  imitated  the  drefs  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  the  Medes ;  for,  fpeaking  of  Surena,  he  informs 
us,  that  he  was  dreffed,  after  the  manner  of  the  Medes, 
with  pictures  in  his  face,  and  a  handfome  peruke,  very 
different  in  this  refpect  from  the  other  Parthians,  who 
wore  their  hair,  as  the  Scythians  did,  difhevelled  and  ne- 
glected,  which  gave    them  a  terrible  kind  of  afpecl:. 
»*  And  though,"  fays  Pere  Montfaucon,  "  in  this  paf- 
fage  the  hiftorian  does  not  fpeak  of  the  king,   but  of 
him  who  was  next  to  the  king  in  the  empire  ;  yet  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  kings  of  Parthia  were  ha- 
bited in  like  manner.    The  ornament  for  the  head  of  the 
Parthian  kings,"  continues  he,  "is  not  always  the  fame 
upon  old  monuments  and  medals :  it  feems  to  have  been 
fubje6l  to  many  changes  ;  and  the  king  is  fometimes  re- 
prefented  with  a  fimple  diadem  without  any  other  adorn- 
ment than  that  of  his  own  hair  V 

The  drefs  of  the  Scythians  and  the  Thracians  was,  in 
many  refpe&s,  conformable  to  that  of  the  Perfians  ;  and, 
like  them,  they  wore  the  anaxyrides  and  the  tiara  :  their 
habits,  fays  Montfaucon,  whofe  authority  is  derived  from 
ancient  fculptures,  confuted  of  the  tunic,  which,  in  fome 
inftances,  has  (leeves  that  reach  to  the  wrifts ;  of  the 
anaxyrides,  or  breeches,  which  defcend  as  low  as  the  an- 
cles, and  ferved  at  once  for  breeches  and  ftockings ;  to 

*  See  Montfaucon's   Antiquite   Ex-       a  Juftin,  lib.  XLI. 
pliquee,  yol.  Ill,  chap.  xiv.  3  Montfaucon,  ut  fupra. 
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thefe  may  be  added  the  pallium,  or  cblamys,  which  fome- 
times  alfo  ferved  for  a  head  covering.  Perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion  appear  with  a  tunic  reaching  to  the  ancles  ;  in  one  in~ 
ftance  the  tunic  appears  to  be  fringed  at  the  bottom. 
Sometimes  they  are  reprefented  with  a  long  mantle  orna- 
mented with  fringes ;  and  in  every  inftance  the  tiara,  or 
bonnet,  is  the  fame  as  that  belonging  to  the  Parthians. 
He  then  fpeaks  of  a  Phrygian  figure  with  two  tunics,  one 
upon  the  other ;  and  the  longeit  of  them  barely  reaching 
to  the  knees  ;  but,  adds  he,  the  moft  beautiful  figure  that 
I  have  feen,  in  the  Phrygian  drefs,  is  Paris  feated,  and 
holding  the  apple  of  Difcord  in  his  right  hand.  His  bonnet 
is  of  the  ufual  form  ;  and  above  his  tunic  he  wears  a 
chlamys,  or  mantle,  fattened  with  a  round  fibula  upon 
his  right  fhoulder  ;  and  his  Ihoes  refemble  thofe  of  the 
Parthians  \ 

Herodotus,  fpeaking  of  the  Thracians  who  accompanied 
Xerxes  into  Greece,  fays,  they  covered  their  heads  with  a 
cap,  or  helmet,  made  of  foxes*  fkins,  and  their  bodies  with 
a  tunic  and  a  mantle  of  various  colours  * :  their  fhoes J 
were  bound  with  thongs  above  the  ancles ;  and  they  car- 
ried fmall  bucklers  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon  ;  and  every 
one  of  them  had  a  javelin  and  a  fhort  dagger.  Thofe 
Thracians,  continues  he,  who  retained  their  original 
name  in  Afia,  came  into  the  field  with  fmall  bucklers 
compofed  of  untanned  hides,  two  Lycian  javelins  for 
each  man,  with  an  helmet  of  brafs,  having  ears  and 
horns  like  thofe  of  an  ox  of  the  fame  metal  ;  and  their 
legs  were  covered  with  Phoenician  cloth4. 

The  Cafpians,  and  the  Pactyans,  who  were  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes,  were  clothed  in  goats'  fkins  :  the  Colchians 

1  Montfaucon,  ut  fupra,  chap.  xv.  The  Melanchlasnians,  a  nation  bordering 
Many  of  the  Scythians,  according  to  He-  onSc\thia,  wear,  lays  the  fame  author, 
rodotus,  clothed  themltlves  with  the  fkins  no  other  clothing  than  black  ;  and  the 
of  men,  as  other  nations  did  with  the  Gelonians,  another  neighbouring  nation, 
(kins  of  beafts ;  and  with  the  (kins  of  the  wear  garments  made  of  otters'  and  bea- 
right  hands  of  their  enemies  they  made  vers'  fkins.  Herodot.  in  Melpomene, 
coverings  for  their  quivers  :  they  alfo  *  s  Z«p»s  -wotniAaf.  Herodotus  in  Po- 
made cups  of  the  fculls  of  thofe  they  had  lymnia. 
flain ;  the  poorer  fort,  adds  he,  clothed  3  FhJi**.  Ibid. 

themfelves  with  leather;  to  which  the  4  Vawi  Qomnnw*  Herodot.  ut  fupra. 
more  wealthy  added  ornaments  of  gold. 
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and  the  Safpirians  had  helmets  of  wood  ;  and  the  Saranges 
were  magnificently  habited  in  garments  of  various  colours  ; 
and  their  bufkins  reached  to  the  knees  \  The  Lycians 
had  a  covering  of  goats'  fkins  upon  their  fhoulders  ;  they 
wore  pectorals  upon  their  breads ;  and  their  legs  were 
defended  with  greaves.  They  had  alfo  caps  upon  their 
heads,  adorned  with  crefts  of  feathers 2 ;  and  every  one  of 
them  carried  a  bow  of  cornel,  with  arrows  of  cane,  and  a 
dart,  a  falchion,  and  a  fhort  fword  3.  The  Mofynaecians 
wore  double  tunics  that  did  not  reach  to  the  knees  ;  and 
helmets  of  leather  upon  their  heads  like  thofe  of  the  Paph- 
lagonians,  from  the  middle  of  which  there  rofe  a  tuft  of 
hair,  braided  to  a  point,  refembling  a  tiara  :  their  ihields 
were  made  in  the  lhape  of  an  ivy  leaf,  compofed  with  the 
hides  of  white  oxen  with  the  hair  on4. 

The  Typ)  rians  were  an  Eaftcrn  nation  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  the  men  were  clothed  in  black,  and  wore 
long  hair ;  whereas  the  women,  on  the  contrary,  wore 
white  garments  and  iliort  hair  \  The  inhabitants  of 
Panchcea,  an  ifland  of  the  Arabian  fea,  wear,  fays  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  loft  garments,  owing  to  the  excellence  of 
the  wool  produced  in  that  country  :  both  men  and  women 
deck  themfelves  with  ornaments  of  gold  ;  they  ufe  circu- 
lar neck -bracelets 6,  and  bracelets  about  their  wrifts,  like  the 
Perfians  ;  their  ears  are  adorned  with  ear-rings  ;  and  their 
ihoes  are  decorated  with  various  colours  :  the  priefts  wear 
robes  of  white  linen,  and  fometimes  of  pure  foft  wool ; 
their  heads  are  covered  with  mitres  embroidered  with 
gold 7 ;  their  lhoes,  or  rather  fandals,  are  curioufly  wrought 
with  exquifite  workmanlhip  8 ;  and  their  ear-rings  are  of 
gold,  refembling  thofe  belonging  to  the  women. 

1  rhSiXas  «?  yovv  av7«vov7«.    Ibid.  6  Tpa^iXoij   rpEwlas    xuxXhj.  DiodoruS 

2  TTAaj  c/Ifficm  TO-fpisr£p*»«//.ey4«.     Ibid.       SicuhlS,  lib.  V. 

3  Ibid.  7  Mtlpxi  xpva-ovQuc.  Ibid. 

4  Xenophon's  Expedition  of  Cyrus  the  8  TV  ^  vtroStatt  t^vai  o-avJaXia  $»Xo7i^»«{ 
Younger,  lib.  V.  etfyxc-piya,.  Ibid. 

s  Strabo,  lib.  XV. 
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SECTION  V. 


The  Habits  appropriated  to  Mourning  by  the  Ajtatic  Nations  ; 
and  the  Dijlinffions  made  by.  Drefs. 


THE  generality  of  mankind  have  agreed  in  fetting 
apart  fome  kind  of  clothing  to  exprefs  their  forrow 
for  the  lofs  of  their  friends  and  relatives  ;  and  this  cuftom 
is  not  of  modern  invention,  but  as  ancient,  at  leaft,  as  the 
patriarchal  ages :  among  the  Afiatic  nations  it  confifted  in 
throwing  afide  fuch  garments  as  were  belt. calculated  for 
eafe  and  elegance,  and  fubftituting  others  unpleafant  to 
the  fight  and  uncomfortable  to  the  wearer. 

The  firft  token  of  forrow,  upon  the  reception  of  tidings 
of  recent  misfortunes,  was  that  of  rending  the  tunic, 
or  the  robe.  Thus  Jacob,  when  he  was  perfuaded  that 
his  fon  Jofeph  was  dead,  "  rent  his  robe1.'*  Jofeph's  bre- 
thren rent  their  clothes,  when  they  faw  the  cup  produced 
from  Benjamin's  fack\  Job  alfo  "  rent  his  robe'*  when 
he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  fons  3 ;  and  his  three  friends, 
at  the  time  they  firft  faw  him  in  his  diftrefs,  "  lifted  up 
their  voices  and  wept,  and  rent  every  one  his  robe  V 

1  Genefis  chap,  xxxvii.  verfe  34.  3  Job,  chap,  i,  verfe  20. 

£  Ibid.  chap,  xliv,  veils  y.  4  Ibid.  chyp.  ii,  verfe  12. 
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Numberlefs  are  the  inftances  that  might  be  produced, 
from  facrcd  as  well  as  from  prophane  hiftory,  in  proof 
of  this  circumftance ;  but  thofe  already  cited,  it  is  pre- 
fumed,  will  be  thought  perfectly  fufficient. 

In  cafes  of  heavy  affliction  they  laid  afide  the  gar- 
ments beft  calculated  for  their  eafe,  and  put  on  fackcloth, 
which,  in  fome  inftances  at  leaft,  was  black,  and  made  of 
hair1,  and  of  courfe  muft  have  been  exceedingly  unplea- 
fant  to  the  wearer.  Jacob  "  put  fackcloth  upon  his 
loins2;"  and  the  fame  mode  of  expreflion  is  frequently 
Lifed,  fo'that  we  may  reft  afTured,  it  was  ufually  fubftituted 
for  the  linen  garments  that  were  next  the  fkin,  which  the 
following  extracts  will  abundantly  confirm  :  Job,  fpeaking 
to  his  friends,  fays,  "  I  have  fewed  fackcloth  upon  my 
fkin  \"  Again,  "  and  it  came  to  pafs,  when  Ahab  heard 
thofe  words,  that  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  fackcloth  upon 
his  flelri,  and  fafted,  and  lay  in  fackcloth,  and  went 
foftly4."  In  another  paffage  it  is  faid  that  Joram,  king 
of  Ifrael,  "  rent  his  clothes,  and  he  pafTed  by  upon  the 
wall,  and  the  people  looked,  and,  behold,  he  had  fackcloth 
within  upon  his  nefh5." 

Another  token  of  deep  humiliation,  forrow,  and  mourn- 
ing, was  defiling  themfelves  with  duft  and  aihes.  The 
friends  of  Job  "  fprinkled  duft  upon  their  heads  towards 
heaven 6  -."  and  Job  himfelf  emphatically  expreffes  his  grief 
by  faying,  "  I  have  fewed  fackcloth  upon  my  fkin,  and 
defiled  my  horn  in  the  duft."  And  the  king  of  Nineveh, 
when  he  heard  of  the  denunciations  of  Jonah,  arofe  from 
his  throne,  and  laid  his  robe  from  him,  and  covered 
himfelf  with  fackcloth,  and  fat  in  afhes  7. 

1  Revelations,  chap,  vi,  verfe  12.  heads  with  duft.  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  I. 

2  Gen.  chap,  xxxvii,  verfe  34.  7  Jonah,  chap,  iii,  verfe  6.    The  pre- 

3  Job,  chap,  xvi,  verfe  1  5.  ceding  verfe  is  alfo  to  the  purpofe,  it 

4  1  Kings,  chap,  xxi,  verfe  27.  runs  thus  :  "  So  the  people  of  Nineveh  he- 
s  2  Kings,  chap,  vi,  verfe  30.  lieved  God,  and  proclaimed  a  fa/1,  and  put 
6  Job,  chap,  ii,  verfe  12.    It  was  cuf-  on  fackcloth from  the  greatefl  of  them  even  to 

tomary  alfo  among  the  Egyptians,  upon     the  leaf  of  them." 
the  death  of  their  monarch,  to  cover  their 
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Shaving  the  head  was  alfo  a  cuftomary  mark  of  mourn- 
ing :  Job  is  exprefsly  fa  id  to  have  "  ihaved  his  head"  when 
he  heard  of  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  him  ;  and 
the  Almighty,  threatening  the  Ifraelites,  fays,  "  I  will 
bring  lackcloth  upon  all  loins,  and  baidnefs  upon  every 
head,  and  I  will  make  it,"  that  is,  the  day  of  his  ven- 
geance, kC  as  the  mourning  for  an  only  fon  '.V 

Shaving  the  eye-brows  and  cutting  the  fleili,  by  way 
of  mourning  for  the  dead,  were  anciently  practifed  among 
the  Afiatic  nations,  as  we  may  judge  from  both  bein'o- 
ftrietly  forbidden  by  the  Moiaic  dilpenfation  :  "Ye  are 
the  children  of  the  Lord  ;  ye  mall  not  cut  yourfelves,  nor 
make  any  baidnefs  between  your  eyes  for  the  dead2." 
The  prohibition  extended  ftill  farther  to  the  priefts  ;  for 
it  is  exprefsly  laid,  "  they  lhall  not  make  baidnefs  upon 
their  heads  ;  neither  lhall  they  fhave  the  corners  of  their 
beards,  nor  make  any  cuttings  in  their  flefh  for  the 
dead  V 

The  fame  methods  of  expreffing  their  grief  were  com- 
mon with  the  Afiatic  women  ;  for,  Tamar,  David's 
daughter,  after  ihe  had  been  abufed  by  Amnon,  "  put 
afhes  on  her  head,  and  rent  her  tunic  of  many  colours 
that  was  on  her,  and  laid  her  hand  on  her  head,  and  went 
on  crying  V  And  Athaliah  "  rent  her  clothes,  and  cried, 
treafon  !  treafon5!"  Judith  alfo,  when  fhe  mourned  for 
her  hufband,  "  put  fackcloth  upon  her  loins,  and  wore 
her  widow's  apparel  V  And  Either,  at  the  time  the  Jews 
were  perfecuted,  "  laid  away  her  glorious  apparel,  and 
put  on  garments  of  anguifh  and  mourning ;  and,  in- 
liead  of  precious  ointments,  fhe  covered  her  head  with 
afhes  and  dung  ;  and  me  humbled  her  body  greatly;  and 
all  the  places  of  her  joy  ihe  filled  with  her  torn  hair  7." 
So  alfo  it  is  faid,  that,  when  Heliodorus  was  about  to  pil- 


1  Amos,  chap,  viii,  verfe  10. 

2  Deuteronomy,  chap,  xiv,  verfe  i. 

3  Leviiicus,  chap,  xxt,  verfe  5. 

4  2  Samuel,  chap,  xiii,  verfe  19. 


s  2  Kings,  chap,  xi,  verfe  14. 

6  Judith,  chap,  viii,  verfe  5. 

7  Reft  of  Efther,  chap,  xiv,  verfe  2. 
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lage  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  "  the  women,  girded  with 
fackcloth  under  their  breafts,  abounded  in  the  ltreets  \" 

There  are  inftances  in  which  the  perfons  who  mourned 
appeared  abroad  bare-footed  ;  and  in  general  they  forbore 
the  ufe  of  oil  or  precious  ungents  until  the  days  of  their 
mourning  were  completed1. 

It  is  almoft  unnecefTary  to  obferve,  that  thefe  tokens 
of  forrow  were  not  confined  to  mourning  for  the  dead  : 
the  foregoing  quotations  prove  that  they  were  praftifed  by 
way  of  humiliation  and  penance,  in  confequence  of  pri- 
vate misfortunes,  and  in  the  time  of  public  calamities.  # 

There  is  no  trait  in  the  character  of  the  ancient  Afiatics 
that  refle&s  more  honour  upon  them  than  their  hofpi- 
tality  :  it  was  not  deemed  fumcient  to  entertain  a  gueft, 
but  he  was  obliged,  at  parting,  to  accept  of  fome  favour 
from  the  munificence  of  his  benefactor.  The  Sacred  Wri- 
tings abound  with  proofs  of  this  prevalent  liberality  ;  and 
the  fame  are  confirmed  by  the  whole  tenor  of  hiftory  in  ge- 
neral. Thefe  gifts  confifted  chiefly  in  clothes,  perfonal 
ornaments,  cups,  arms,  and  the  like  ;  but  fometimes,  in- 
deed, they  were  far  more  extenfive. 

The  patriarch  Jofeph  gave  to  each  man  of  his  bre- 
thren "  changes  of  raiment ;  but  unto  Benjamin,"  as  a 
mark  of  efpecial  favour,  "  he  gave  three  hundred  pieces 
of  filver,  and  five  changes  of  raiment3."  Gifts  of  this 
kind  were  not  only  confidered  as  marks  of  efteem,  but 
were  often  prefented  by  way  of  reward,  or  to  obtain  a 
particular  favour  :  thus  Naaman  the  Syrian,  a  leper,  took 
with  him  ten  talents  of  filver,  fix  thoufand  pieces  of  gold, 
and  ten  changes  of  raiment,  as  a  prefent  for  the  prophet 
Eliiha  in  return  for  the  cure  of  his  leprofy  4. 

It  was  alfo  confidered  as  an  honour  of  the  higheft  kind 
when  perfons  of  a  fuperior  rank  prefented  garments  and 
perfonal  ornaments  to  thole  of  an  inferior  ftation.  Pha- 
raoh, when  he  advanced  the  patriarch  Jofeph,  and  fet 

*  2  Maccabees,  chap,  iii,  veri'e  19.  3  Genefis,  chap,  xlv,  verfe  22. 

*  2  Samuel,  chap,  xv,  veile  30.    Ibid.        4  2  Kings,  chap,  v,  verfe  5. 
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him  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  "  took  his  ring  from  his 
hand,  and  put  it  upon  Jofeph's  hand,  and  arrayed  him  in 
veftures  of  fine  linen,  and  put  a  golden  chain  about  his 
neck  V  When  Ahafuerus,  king  of  Perfia,  afked  Haman 
what  fhould  be  done  to  the  man,  "  whom  the  king  de- 
lighteth  to  honour,"  he  replied,  "  let  the  royal  apparel 
be  brought  which  the  king  ufeth  to  wear,  and  the  horfe 
that  the  king  rideth  upon,  and  the  crown  royal  which  is 
fet  upon  his  head  ;  and  let  this  apparel  and  horfe  be  de- 
livered to  the  hand  of  one  of  the  king's  moft  noble  princes, 
that  they  may  array  the  man  withal  whom  the  king  de- 
li ghteth  to  honour  :"  which  was  done  to  Mordecai  the 
Jew  ;  and  "  he  went  out  from  the  pretence  of  the  king  in 
royal  apparel  of  blue  and  white,  with  a  great  crown  upon 
his  head,  and  with  a  garment  of  fine  linen  and  purple2;" 
and  Bellhazzar,  the  king  of  Babylon,  promifed  to  the  man 
who  interpreted  the  hand-writing  upon  the  Avail,  that  "  he 
fhould  be  clothed  with  fcarlet,  and  have  a  chain  of  gold 
about  his  neck,  and  be  the  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom  V 
So  in  Efdras  it  is  faid,  of  the  man  who  belt  anlwercd  a 
queftion  propofed,  that  king  Darius  fhould  caufe  him  to  be 
"  clothed  in  purple,  to  drink  in  gold,  to  fleep  upon  gold, 
to  have  a  chariot  with  bridles  of  gold,  and  an  head-tire 
of  fine  linen,  and  a  chain  about  his  neck4  ;  and  that  he 
fhould  fit  next  to  Darius  becaulc  of  his  wiidom,  and  be 
called  Darius  his  coufin  s."  As  an  honorary  reward  to 
Judith,  for  the  deftruclion  of  Holofernes,  the  Jews 
crowned  her  and  her  maid  with  garlands  of  olive  6. 

Particular  colours,  and  efpecially  purple,  were  reftricted 
in  different  nations  to  the  blood  royal,  or  to  fuch  perfons 
as  were  permitted  to  wear  them  by  the  royal  authority. 
Thus,  Antiochus  the  younger,  when  he  confirmed  Jona- 
than in  the  high-priefthood  of  the  Jews,  among  other  great 

1  Genefis,  chap,  xli,  VCrfe  42.  4    Kvdaoi'  $vtjc-iir,v  x«(  fjtava.xr.y   CT;fii  Toy- 

a  fcfther,  chap,  vi,  verfes  6.  and  9;  and  rpxx^oy.  1  Eldras,  chap,  iii,  vcries  6, 
chap,  viii,  verie  15.  and  7. 

3  Danid,  chap,  v,  vcrfe  7.  5  Ibid. 

6  Judith,  chap.  xvt  verfe  15. 
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privileges,  gave  him  leave  to  drink  in  golden  veffels,  to 
be  clothed  in  purple,  and  to  wear  a  golden  fibula  1  ;  and 
in  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  it  is  emphatically  laid, 
"  they  that  did  feed  delicately  are  del'olate  in  the  ftreet ; 
they  that  were  brought  up  in  fcarlet  embrace  dunghills;" 
expreflive  of  the  fad  reverie  of  the  ftate  of  the  Jews1. 

Double  garments  are  in  Scripture  oppofed  to  garments 
of  affliction  and  mourning3.  Wedding-garments  and 
garments  of  joy  are  placed  in  contradiftinction  to  garments 
of  widowhood  and  of  iorrow.  The  wedding-garment  is 
alfo  mentioned  as  an  indiipenfible  requifite  for  every  one 
who  was  a  gueft  at  a  marriage-fealt  \  The  attire  of  an 
harlot  is  fpoken  of  in  the  Sacred  Text 5 ;  and  prifon-gar- 
ments,  or  veftments  appropriated  to  malefactors,  are 
laid  to  have  been  in  ufe  at  a  very  early  period  \  All  thefe 
veftments  differed,  without  doubt,  materially  from  each 
other  ;  but,  as  they  are  only  mentioned  by  name,  that  dif- 
ference cannot  poflibly  be  ipecifitd. 

Putting  the  {hoes  from  the  feet  was  a  very  ancient  mode 
of  religious  worlhip,  and  countenanced  by  the  command 
of  God  himfelf  \  The  ihoes  were  alio  ufed  in  remote  times 
for  the  confirmation  of  contracts  ;  for,  in  the  book  of 
Ruth,  it  is  laid  :  "  Now  this  was  the  manner  in  former  time 
in  Ifrael  concerning  redeeming,  and  concerning  changing  ; 
for,  to  confirm  all  things,  a  man  plucked  off  his  lhoe, 
and  gave  it  to  his  neighbour;  and  this  was  a  teitimony  in 
Ifrael  V 


1  ITofTtiv  xft>!7»jv.  i  Maccabees,  chap,  xi, 
verle  58. 

2  Lamentation?,  chap,  iv,  verfe  5. 
'  3  Barr.ch,  chap,  v,  veiie  2. 

*  Matthew,  chap,  xxii,  verfe  11, 


s  riJU  j"VS!f  Proverbs,  chap,  vii, 
verfe  10. 

6  IK*? J  2  Kings,  chap,  xxv, 
verfe  29. 

7  Exodus,  chap,  iii,  verfe  5  ;  et  alibi. 

8  Ruth,  chap,  iv,  verle  7. 
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The  Civil,  Military,  and  Ecclefiaftical,  Habits  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  to  the  Conclufion  of  the  Eighth  Century- 

C   H  A  P.  I. 

The  State  of  the  Clothing  Arts  confidered. — Habits  of  the 
Men.— The  Shirt.— The  Tunic— The  Sure  oat. —  The  Cloak, 
or  Mantle. — The  Head-drefs.—The  Shoes,  Stockings,  &c. 

AM  O  N  G  the  various  arts,  to  which  the  neceffities  of  mankind 
gave  birth,  none  have  claimed  more  univerfal  attention  than 
thofe  upon  which  the  manufacturing  of  cloth  depended ;  fo  that,  if  we 
had  not  the  evidence  of  hiftory  to  produce  in  favour  of  our  Saxon 
anceftors,  we  could  hardly  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  clothing-arts,  even  at  the  time  of  their  firft  arrival  in 
Britain.    They  were,  it  is  true,  a  rude,  unlettered  people ;  but  it  is 
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equally  certain,  that  they  were  by  no  means  deftitute  of  ingenuity ; 
nor  is  it  probable  that,  while  they  were  making  conliderable  advance- 
ment in  other  arts,  they  mould  totally  neglect  thofe  which  were 
highly  effential  to  their  comfortable  enjoyment  of  life.  At  the  time 
of  their  eftablifhment  in  England  we  find  that  they  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  manner  of  dreffing  and  fpinning  of  flax  *, 
which  they,  manufactured  into  cloth,  which  they  dyed  of  various 
colours  according  to  their  fancy;  and,  from  the  high  price  of  wool 
enacted  by  the  Saxon  Legiflature  -f~,  a  ftrong  presumptive  proof  may 
be  drawn,  that  the  making  of  woollen  garments  was  alfo  practifed  in 
this  kingdom. 

To  what  extent  of  delicacy  they  carried  their  manufactures  cannot 
poffibly  be  afcertained  in  the  prefent  day ;  but  their  fkill  in  the  art 
of  weaving,  fo  far  back  as  the  latter  end  of  the  feventh  century,, 
was  by  no  means  inconliderable  ;  and  we  have  the  inconteftible  au- 
thority of  an  author  of  their  own  to  prove  this  affertion.  Aldhelm, 
bifhop  of  Sherbourn,  writing  in  praife  of  virginity,  ufes  the  follow- 
ing lines  by  way  of  fimile  :  "  It  is  not  the  web  of  one  uniform  colour 
"  and  texture,  without  any  variety  of  figures,  that  pleafes  the  eye,, 
"and  appears  beautiful ;  but  one  that  is  woven  by  fhuttles,  filled 
(i  with  threads  of  purple,  and  various  other  colours,  flying  from  fide 
"  to  lide,  and  forming  variety  of  figures  and  images  in  different 
i(  compartments  with  admirable  art  It  is  equally  certain,  that 
filks,  the  fTneft  kinds  of  linen,  and  other  cloths,  formed  a  conli- 
derable part  of  the  imports  from  foreign  countries,  not  only  at  this 
period,  but  even  pofterior  to  the  Norman  conqueft :  filk,  we  are  af- 
fured,  was  ufed  foon  after  the  eonverfion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to 
Chriftianity,  to  ornament  the  altars  of  their  churches ;  and  in  a  fhort 
fpace  of  time  it  became  one  of  the  luxuries-  of  the  wealthy  in  their 
drefs ;  but  there  is  no  fufficient  authority  to  fupport  the  fuppofition 
of  its  having  been  made  in  England  during  the  Saxon  sera  . 

When  we  look  upon  the  delineations  of  the  Saxons  preferved  in 
their  manufcripts,  (and  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe  that  they  are  not 
the  real  tranfcripts  of  their  own  times,)  we  fee  evidently,  that  not  only 
the  conveniences,  but  even  the  Superfluities,  of  drefs  were  adopted  by 
them ;  and-  it  appears  that  the  decoration  of  the  habit,  with  variety 
of  redundant  ornaments  j  was  considered  as  an -effential  distinction  of 
Superiority  of  rank. 

*  Dr.  Henry's  Hiftory  of  Britain,  vol.11,     the  whole  (heep.    Dr.  Henry,  as  above. 
B.  ii.  cap.  5.  $  Aldhelm  de  Virginitate,  MS.  in  the- 

f-  By  fonie  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  it     Library  at  Lambeth, 
was  valued  at  two-fifths  of  the  price  cf       §  Anglia  Sacra,  W.  Malmefb.  &c. 
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I  fhall  clofe  this  Ihort  introduction  with  a  few  words  upon  the  fldll 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  in  the  art  of  embroidering.  The  teaching 
of  this  art  appears  to  have  been  an  effential  part  of  polite  education 
among  the  fair  fex,  and  their  performances  therein  were  often  of  fuch 
importance  as  to  excite  the  notice  of  the  ancient  hiftorians  ;  but  we 
fliall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  on  this  fubjecl:  more  fully  hereafter :  In 
order,  however,  to  give  fome  idea  how  far  it  was  extended  at  this 
period,  I  fhall  only  add  here,  that,  in  a  charter  which  Wiglaf,  king 
of  Mercia,  granted  to  the  abbey  of  Croland,  cited  by  Ingulphus, 
mention  is  made  of  the  king's  golden  vail,  embroidered  with  the  hifiory 
of  the  dejiruclion  of  Troy,  which  he  gave  to  the  faid  abbey,  to  be  hung 
up  annually  in  the  church  upon  his  birthday  *. 

*  Ingulphus,  Hiftory  of  Cropland,  p.  487. 
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THERE  is  fufficient  authority  to  prove  that  the  fhirt  was  a  gar- 
ment in  ufe  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  early  as  the  eighth  century  ; 
but  the  difficulty,  at  prefent,  is  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  fhort  tunic. 
The  fhirt  was  the  clothing  worn  immediately  next  the  fkin,  and 
rarely  drawn  by  the  artifls  of-  Antiquity  without  fome  other  covering  ; 
for  which  reafon  we  cannot  expect  to  fee  it  in  its  perfect  form.  The 
fleeping  figure,  reprefented  at  the  bottom  of  the  fecond  plate  of  this 
work,  was  drawn  by  the  artift  for  a  man  in  bed ;  the  garment  he  wears 
greatly  refembles  the  tunic  without  its  cuflomary  appendage,  the  gir- 
dle, faving  only  that  it  appears  to  fit  clofer  to  the  body ;  and  the  folds 
of  the  fleeves,  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrift,  are  much  fmaller  than 
they  are  generally  depicted  upon  the  tunic.  From  thefe  circum- 
ftances  I  have  been  led  to  conclude,  that  the  garment  here  repre- 
fented is  the  fhirt  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  *.  If  this  be  not  the  fact,  the 
appearance  of  a  garment  to  fleep  in  is  a  good  argument  in  favour  of  the 
decency  of  our  anceftors  in  their  uncultivated  Irate,  as  the  aera,  we  are 
now  treating  of,  is  ufually  called.  We  fhall  find,  however,  the  fhirt,  as 
a  night-garment,  was  entirely  rejected  in  the  fucceeding  ages — ages, 
when  one  might  have  expected  to  have  found  mankind  improved, 
and  decency,  at  leaft,  eftablifhed  upon  a  broader  foundation. 

From  the  colour  of  this  garment,  which  in  the  original  is  white,  I 
conceive  it  to  have  been  defigned  to  reprefent  linen,  of  which  material 
we  may  naturally  conclude  the  fhirt,  at  this  time,  was  ufually  made, 
becaufe  the  wearing  of  a  woollen  fhirt  was  enjoined  by  the  canons  as 
a  very  fevere  penance  *f\ 

I  have  obferved,  that  the  habit  above-mentioned  is  white  in  the 
original,  but  colour,  when  applied  to  drefs,  feems  entirely  to  have  de- 
pended upon  the  caprice  of  the  wearer;  for,  other  inftances  fre- 
quently occur  in  which  a  garment  of  this  kind  is  painted  red  and  blue. 
We  are  not,  however,  to  fuppofe  that  linen  fhirts,  or  even.fhirts  at  all, 
were  in  common  ufe,  efpecially  at  this  period.  The  wearing  of  linen 
was  certainly  confined  to  the  wealthy  only,  and  feems  to  have  been 
confidered  as  a  luxury  of  the  times. 

*  This  figure  is  taken  from  a  Saxon        f  Johnfon's  Canons,  A.  D.  963.  Can, 
MS.    in  the  britifli  Mui'eum,    marked  64. 
Claudius,  B.  iv. 
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The  TUNIC. 


THIS  garment  certainly  is  not  of  Saxon  origin  :  we  trace  it  in 
the  monuments  of  higher!  Antiquity  ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
of  it,  from  the  form  and  even  from  the  name  which  it  bore  among 
our  anceftors,  it  was  derived  from  the  Romans  *.  It  was  of  two 
kinds ;  the  fhort  tunic,  worn  at  times  by  all  clalfes  of  people  ;  and 
the  long  tunic,  which  appears  to  be  the  diftinguifhing  mark  of 
fuperiority  of  rank. 

The  fhort  tunic,  in  its  limpleft  Urate,  bears  no  diftant  refemblance 
to  the  modern  fhirt ;  it  was  apparently  put  upon  the  body  over  the 
head  in  the  fame  manner,  and  the  aperture  at  the  top  is  fometimes 
drawn  no  larger  than  barely  fufficient  to  admit  the  palling  through 
of  the  head ;  but  at  other  times  we  fee  it  open  upon  the  bofom, 
and  adorned  with  a  border,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  lhirt-frill  of  the 
prefent  day  may  be  conlidered  as  a  remote  imitation. 

It  was  fometimes  open  from  the  hips  downwards  on  either  fide  ;  and 
the  wearer  frequently  appears  to  have  no  other  garment  to  defend  him 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  :  tunics  of  this  form,  I  prefume, 
were  adopted,  becaufc  they  gave  full  liberty  to  the  limbs,  and  were 
of  courfe  more  convenient  when  agility  was  required.  Two  fpeci- 
mens  of  the  open  tunic,  felected  from  many  which  occur  in  the  early 
Saxon  manufcripts,  are  given  upon  the  firft  plate  of  this  work.  The 
figure  to  the  left  reprefents  a  ploughman ;  and  is  the  only  inftance, 
that  I  recollect,  in  which  the  tunic  is  depicted  without  a  girdle 
round  the  loins  The  third  figure,  upon  the  fame  plate,  is  alfo  a 
ploughman  ^,  but,  I  think,  of  fuperior  rank,  and  probably  a  free 
man ;  for,  the  tunic,  open  on  the  fides,  appears  to  have  been,  at  this 
period  at  leaft,  the  diftinguifhing  badge  of  11a very  or  fervitude. 

From  the  fhort  tunic  of  the  Saxons  originated,  I  doubt  not, 
the  garments  fo  commonly  worn  at  this  day  by  the  rallies  in  all 

*  In  a  MS.  written  in  the  eighth  cen-  f  It  is  taken  from  a  MS.  in  the  Har- 

tury,  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  leian  Library,  marked  603. 

fpecimensof  the  tunic  are  given  upon  the  j  This  figure  is  taken  from  an  ancient 

following  plates,  it  is  called  tunican.  This  Saxon  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  at 

curious  MS.  cmbelliflied  with  great  variety  Oxford,  marked  Junius  xi.  and  the  figure 

of  curious  delineations,  is  preierved  in  the  in  the  middle  of  the  plate  is  taken  from 

Cotton  Library  at  the  Britilh  Mufeum,  the  MS.  mentioned  in  the  laft  note  but 

and  marked  Claudius,  B.  iv.  one,  marked  Claudius,  B.  iv. 
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parts  of  England,  and  known  by  the  name  of  round  frocks,  or  car- 
men's frocks.  The  collars  and  wriftbands  of  fuch  frocks  are  often 
very  curioufly  decorated  with  needle-work,  and  much  in  the  fame 
manner  as  we  mall  fee  the  Saxon  tunic  ornamented  hereafter. 

The  fliort  tunic  rarely  defcended  below  the  knee ;  and,  being  bound 
about  the  waift  with  a  girdle,  the  loofe  flow  of  folds  from  the  hips 
downwards  were  by  no  means  ungraceful :  but  frequent  inftances 
occur,  efpecially  when  a  perfon  of  fuperior  quality  is  reprefented, 
wherein  we  find- this  garment  decorated  with  borders  of  various  co- 
lours, embroidered,  and  fometimes  embellifhed  with  precious  ftones  ; 
but,  however  thefe  ornaments  may  have  added  to  its  finery,  they 
totally  deftroyed  the  elegance  of  its  form.  _  The  third  figure,  oa 
the  fecond  plate,  exhibits  an  example  of  this  kind  ;  and  feveral  others 
may  be  found  in  the  fucceeding  engravings  *. 

1  have  hinted  before,  that  the  fhort  tunic  was  a  garment  worn  by 
all  clafTes  of  people,  from  the  nave  to  the  monarch ;  and,  from  the 
great  frequency  of  its  reprefentation  in  the  ancient  delineations,  it 
appears  to  have  been  more  generally  adopted  by  the  nobility  than  the 
long  tunic,  which  was  by  no  means  fo  convenient  for  motion  ;  and, 
indeed,  is  rarely  met  with  where  the  figures  are  reprefented  walking, 
hunting,  or  in  fact  employed  in  any  kind  of  exercife.  I  conceive 
that  the  long  tunic  was  only  worn  on  ftate-days,  or  upon  other  folemn 
occafions ;  and,  whenever  it  is  depicted,  it  appears  to  be  the  habit 
appropriated  to  perfons  of  the  moft  exalted  rank. 

The  ileeves  of  the  long  tunic  were  fometimes  loofe,  and  open  ;  at 
other  times  clofe  to  the  arms  ;  and  moft  commonly  they  reached  to 
the  wrift.  This  garment  was  bound  about  the  waift  with  a  girdle,, 
and  defcended  in  loofe  graceful  folds  to  the  ancles.  It  is  of  various 
colours  in  the  different  delineations ;  but  the  more  general  colour 
appears  to  be  white,  which  circumftance  may  lead  us  to  conjecture 
that  it  was  made  of  linen.  The  fame  obfervation,  with  refpect 
to  colour,  will  hold  good  concerning  the  fhorter  tunic,  which 
is  alfo  very  frequently  painted  white ;  however,  we  are  well  afTured 
that  the  materials  of  that  garment  were  varied  according  to  the 
rank  and  wealth  of  the  wearer.  But,  as  the  longer  tunic  was  always 
confined  to  perfons  of  fuperior  ftations,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  materials,  of  which  it  was  compofed,  were  of  the  fineft  tex- 
ture and  moft  efteemed  workmanfhip. 

*  Three  fpecimens  of  the  fhort  tunic,  before,  marked  Junius  xi.     The  other 

as  worn  without  the  mantle,  are  given  on  two,  and  the  figure  fleeping  at  the  bottom, 

the  fecond  plate.    The  figure  in  the  mid-  are  from  Claudius,  B.  iv. 
die  is  from  the  MS*  at  Oxford,  mentioned 
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The  SURCOAT. 


THE  furcoat  was  a  garment  worn  over  the  tunic,  and  it  was  appro- 
priated to  perfons  of  the  higheft  diftinction  ;  from  the  nature  of  its 
conftruction,  it  appears  to  have  been  an  ornamental  or  ftate  drefs :  like 
the  tunic,  it  was  put  upon  the  body  over  the  head,  a  fufficient  aper- 
ture being  left  at  the  top  for  that  purpofe.  The  fleeves  of  the  furcoat 
are  ufually  depicted  large  and  open,  and  do  not  defcend  beyond  the 
elbow  ;  fome  few  inftances,  indeed,  muft  be  excepted,  in  which  they 
are  made  clofer  to  the  arm,  and  reach  to  the  wrift  :  we  fee  the  furcoat 
perfectly  reprefented  in  the  third  plate  of  this  work,  together  with  the 
longer  tunic.  To  the  drefs  of  the  monarch  of  this  period  is  ufually 
added  the  mantle,  either  as  it  is  exhibited  upon  the  fourth  plate,  or 
faftened  with  the  fibula  upon  the  right  moulder ;  frequent  inftances 
of  which  will  be  feen  hereafter.  I  made  choice  of  the  prefent  figure, 
becaufe  it  fhews  the  longer  tunic  and  the  furcoat  diftinctty,  without 
any  part  of  the  latter  being  hid  by  the  mantle.  There  is  alfo  a 
peculiarity  with  refpect  to  the  furcoat,  as  here  reprefented,  which 
occurs  but  once  or  twice  more  in  any  of  the  Saxon  drawings  that  I 
have  feen.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  double  garment :  that  part  of 
it  which  is  moft  feen  is  blue ;  and  the  fleeves  belonging  to  it  are  fhort 
and  open :  the  under  part  of  it  which  appears  upon  the  knees,  and 
defcends  in  clofe  fleeves,  covering  thofe  of  the  tunic,  to  the  wrifts, 
is  yellow.  The  tunic  reaches  below  the  border  of  the  furcoat  to  the 
ancles,  and  is  painted  red. 

The  furcoat  is  depicted  of  various  colours  ;  but,  as  it  belonged  to  the 
nobility  only,  we  may  depend  upon  its  having  been  made  of  the  moil: 
coftly  materials,  perhaps  of  lilk,  or  fineft  linen  ;  and  we  often  find  it 
ornamented  with  rich  embroidery,  and  borders  of  gold. 

The  furcoat,  as  reprefented  upon  the  third  and  fourth  plates, 
reaches  to  the  middle  of  the  leg ;  but  we  find  that  a  garment  not  fo 
long,  though  perhaps  of  the  fame  kind,  was  worn  by  perfons  of 
diftinction  over  the  fhort  tunic.  It  defcended  below  the  waift,  and 
appears  to  have  been  conftantly  ornamented  at  the  bottom  with  a  bor- 
der of  embroidery,  as  may  be  feen  upon  the  feventh  plate. 
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The  CLOAK,  or  MANTLE. 

THERE  is  no  part  of  the  ancient  Saxon  habit  that  appears  to 
have  varied  fo  much  in  form  and  fize  as  the  mantle.  _  It  is  moft 
ufually  depicted  as  a  very  partial  covering,  fattened  with  a  fibula 
or  buckle  upon  the  right  moulder,  whence  it  defcended  a  little 
below  the  ikirts  of  the  ihort  tunic,  and,  covering  all  the  back,  it 
was  gathered  into  Hoping  folds  over  the  left  arm  and  part  of  the 
breaft.  This  mode  of  wearing  the  mantle  gave  perfect  liberty  to  the 
right  arm,  while  the  various  a&ions  of  the  left  arm  beneath  it  af- 
forded a  fucceflion  of  forms,  the  lines  of  which  were  often  very 
elegant.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  obferve,  that  various  inftances 
occur,  in  which  we  find  the  order  of  wearing  the  mantle  exactly 
reverfed ;  the  fibula  being  affixed  to  the  left  moulder,  and  the 
rio-ht  arm  covered,  while  the  left  remains  without  any  incumbrance. 
This  might  arife  from  the  vanity  of  the  wearer,  to  ftiew  that  he 
could  ufe  the  left  hand  equally  with  his  right,  an  acquifition  which 
our  anceftors  certainly  held  in  high  eftimation  *. 

The  mantle,  as  above  defcribed,  was  generally  worn  with  the 
fhort  tunic  ;  and  even  perfonages  of  common  rank  are  rarely  de- 
picted without  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  fay,  that  it  was  confined  to  per- 
fons  of  middling  ftations  ;  it  was  alfo  adopted  by  thofe  of  the  higheft 
diftinrtion,  and  frequently  worn  with  the  long  tunic  and  furcoat, 
in  which  cafe  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  longer  than  ufual  and 

more  flowing.  .   -  ' 

The  nobility,  efpecially  when  habited  in  their  ftate-drefs,  are  often 
diftinguifhed  by  a  more  ample  cloak,  or  mantle,  which  was  ufually 
fattened  upon  the  breaft  with  a  fibula,  and  it  covered  both  moulders 
equally ;  fometimes  it  is  delineated  as  defcending  nearly  to  the  ancles 
in  the  manner  reprefented  in  the  fourth  plate  ;  at  other  times  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  much  curtailed,  and  extended  but  little  below  the 
verge  of  the  fhorter  tunic,  as  may  be  feen  upon  the  feventh  plate. 
Both  thefe  mantles,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  fattened,  mutt 
have  been  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  the  wearer  in  all  cafes  where 
activity  was  required  ;  whence  we  may  reafonably  conjecture  that  they 
were  ufed  as  ceremonial  or  ftate  dreffes  only. 

*  To  ufe  the  weapon  with  both  hands    way.    Pontoppidan's  Hiftory  of  Norway, 
is  given  as  part  of  the  chara&er  of  a  great     p.  248. 
hero  in  the  ancient  Chronicles  of  Nor- 

There 
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There  was  another  kind  of  large  cloak,  or  mantle,  belonging  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons  at  this  period  ;  but,  as  it  is  rarely  reprefented  in  their 
paintings,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  by  no  means  generally  ufed. 
It  was  worn  without  any  buckle,  and  appears  evidently  to  have  been 
made  with  an  aperture  nearly  in  the  midft  of  it,  for  the  head  to  pals 
through,  over. which  it  was  put  upon  the  moulders,  and,  perhaps, 
(for  I  Ipeak  from  conjecture  only,)  it  may  be  properly  confidered  as  a 
winter  garment.  The  reprefentation  of  it  is  given  upon  the  fifth 
plate. 

Youth  of  diftinction  are  ufually  depicted  with  a  fmall  cloak  re- 
fembling  the  herald's  tabard.  It  was  fattened  with  a  fibula  upon 
either  moulder,  and,  hanging  down  before,  as  probably  it  did  behind 
in  like  naanner,  was  open  at  the  fides,  and  left  both  the  arms  at 
liberty ; — -this  cloak  did  not  reach  below  the  girdle  ;  the  exact  re- 
prefentation of  it  is  given  upon  the  fifth  plate.  Another  drawing  of 
a  youth,  apparently  older  than  the  former,  is  copied  upon  the  fixth 
plate.  His  cloak  is  fattened  with  a  fingle  fibula,  which  appears  upon 
the  right  fhoulder,  and  the  cloak  itfelf  is  no  otherwife  diftinguimed 
from  the  mantle  worn  by  perfons  arrived  at  man's  eftate  than  by  its 
fize;  which  is  confiderably  fmaller  in  this  painting  than  it  is  re- 
quired to  be  in  proportion  to  the  ftature  of  the  wearer. 

I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  Saxons  always  unbuckled  their  mantles 
when  they  took  them  from  their  moulders,  efpecially  in  cafes  of  un- 
common emergency. — From  the  manner  in  which  they  appear  to 
have  been  buckled,  there  could  have  been  no  difficulty  in  putting 
them  over  the  head,  even  in  that  ftate  ;  and  this  conjecture' is 
ftrengthened  by  a  drawing  in  a  Saxon  manufcript  of  the  tenth  century, 
where  we  meet  with  a  reprefentation  of  David  fighting  with  a  lion  ; 
and  his  cloak,  which  would  have  been  inconvenient  to  him  during 
the  combat,  he  has  taken  from  his  moulders,  and  thrown  upon  the 
ground,  where  it  lies  in  the  form  faithfully  reprefented  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fifth  plate  *. 

The  mantle,  worn  by  the  figure  with  his  arms  extended  in  the 
middle  compartment  of  the  fifth  plate,  differs  greatly  from  any  of 
thofe  already  defcribed.  Part  of  this  mantle  was  bound  about  the 
waitt,  and  reached  below  the  knees;  while  the  other  part  of  it, 
palling  over  the  left  or  right  moulder,  covered  the  back,  and  de- 
fended to  the  middle  of  the  leg.    The  fame  kind  of  mantle,  but 

*  The  figure  to  the  right  upon  the  fifth    fuleways.    A  back  view  of  the  fame  does 
plate,  reprefented  running,  is  given  to    not  occur  in  any  of  the  drawings  of  this 
fliew  the  manner  in  which  the  mantle  ap-  period, 
peared  upon  the  ihoulders,  when  feen 

D  more 
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more  perfectly  reprefented,  is  exemplified  upon  the  eighth  plate  *, 
This  garment  may  probably  be  confidered  as  a  part  of  the  moft  fu- 
perb  habits  of  the  monarch  and  grandees  of  this  period  ;  for,  none 
but  fnperior  perfonages  are  ever  depicted  with  it ;  and  it  feems  ef- 
pecially  to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  representations  of  the  Deity 
and  other  heavenly  beings.  If  this  obfervation  mould  lead  to  the 
fuppofition  that  it  was  only  a  fancy-drefs,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  add, 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  artifts  do  not,  in  any  other  inftance,  appear  to 
have  had  the  leaft  diftant  idea  of  clothing  their  figures  in  dreffes  dif- 
fering from  thofe  they  were  conftantly  accuftomed  to  behold.  But 
a  ftronger  proof,  that  the  garment  under  prefent  confideration  is  not 
a  drefs  of  fancy,  may  be  deduced  from  the  refembknee  it  bears  to 
the  mantle  before-mentioned  given  upon  the  fifth  plate,  which  was. 
executed  by  another  artift  of  the  fame  century,  and  becaufe  it  alfo 
correfponds  exactly  with  the  fame  kind  of  garment  reprefented  in 
many  other  Saxon  manufcripts  painted  at  different  times,  and  pro^ 
bably  in  very  diftant  parts  of  the  country. 


The  HEAD-DRESS. 


THE  Saxon  drawings  of  the  eighth  century  contain  no  great- 
variety  of  head-dreffes,  and  the  few  we  find  delineated  are  very  fimple 
in  their  form.  No  regard  feems  to  have  been  paid  to  beauty  in  their 
construction,  nor  much  to  common  convenience;  they  fcarcely 
covered  the  top  of  the  head,  and  left  the  face  expofed  to  the  weather, 
and  unfhaded  from  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

Perfonages  of  all  ranks,  the  king  only  excepted,  who  (for  dif- 
tinction's  fake)  is  always  reprefented  wearing  his  crown,  are  frequently 
depicted  bare-headed;  nor  will  it  appear  extraordinary,  that  the  cuftom 
of  going  with  the  head  uncovered  mould  be  prevalent  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  when  we  recollect  that  long  flowing  hair  was  con- 

*  I  fhould  not  make  any  apology  for  grandeur  and  ftrength  of  imagination  far 

giving  this  figure  to  the  public,  even  if  it  fuperior  to  what  might  have  been  expected 

was  not  fo  eflential  to  the  prefent  work  as  from  a  people  fo  uncivilifed  as  the  Saxons 

I  conceive  it  to  be  :  extra&edly,  we  may  are  generally  reprefented  to  be.  Had 

confider  it  as  a  curious  fpecimen  of  the  the  execution  been  equal  to  the  concep- 

arts  at  the  time  in  which  it  was  painted  ;  tion,  this  figure  would  not  have  difgraced 

and,  through  the  rudenefs  of  the  form,  the  pencil  of  a  Raphael, 
there  is  evidently  to  be  traced  an  idea  of 
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fidered  by  them  as  an  efTential  beauty,  and  the  fondnefs  to  difplay  the 
luxuriance  of  their  locks  might  be  the  occafion  of  their  paying 
fo  little  regard  to  any  extraneous  ornament.  This-  tafte  they  derived 
from  their  anceftors ;  and  fo  forcibly  had  fafhion  imprefTed  it  upon 
their  minds,  that  they  were  not  prevailed  upon  to  curtail  their  hair  for 
feveral  centuries  after  their  conversion  to  Chriftranity,  notwithftanding 
it  was  a  continual  topic  of  declamation  among  the  clergy^  who  re- 
probated the  wearing  of  long  hair  as  an  unmanly  and  finful  cuftom. 

The  ufual  form  of  the  hair,  as  we  find  it  reprefented  in  the  draw- 
ings of  this  remote  aera,  is  not  inelegant ;  it  is  parted  upon  the  middle 
of  the  head,  and  flows  on  either  fide  the  face  upon  the  fhoulders  ;  it 
appears  to  have  been  neatly  combed,  and  is  very  rarely  reprefented 
with  curls,  or  braided ;  when  it  is  fo,  it  is  evidently  intended  as  a 
mark  of  the  higheft  diftinction,  as  may  be  feen  upon  the  eighth  plate, 
where  the  figure  is  depicted  with  great  exuberance  of  hair  far  exceeding 
the  ufual  quantity  ;  it  is  alfo  plaited  or  curled  upon  the  crown  and  at 
the  fides  in  a  very  curious  and  lingular  manner.  The  hair  and  beard 
pf  this  extraordinary  figure  in  the  original  drawing  are  blue,  a  cir- 
eumftance  not  at  all  lingular ;  repeated  inftances  occur  of  the  hair 
and  beard  being  fo  coloured,  not  only  in  the  book  from  which  the 
prefent  engraving  is  taken,  but  in  a  variety  of  other  manufcripts  fome 
■  centuries  pofterior  to  it.  This  obfervation  leads  me  to  conjecture 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  either  had  fome  method  of  dying  the  hair 
blue,  or  filled  it  occafionally  with  powder  of  that  colour.  The 
cuftom  of  dying  the  hair  of  various  colours  is  of  much  greater  anti- 
quity than  the  times  I  am  now  treating  of,  and  it  was  efpecially  pre- 
valent in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  world  **. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  the  Saxons  always  fhaved  their  beards,  leaving 
no  part  untouched  by  the  razor  but  what  grew  upon  the  upper  lip-J~. 
The  authority  of  William  of  Malmefbury  in  particular  on  one  hand, 
and  the  tapeftry  of  Bayeaux  on  the  other,  is  brought  to  prove  this  af- 
fertion ;  which  is  certainly  true,  when  applied  to  the  time  in  which, 
the  celebrated  tapeftry  was  manufactured  J  ;  but,  in  the  more  remote 
ages,  and  particularly  in  the  eighth  century,  the  very  reverie  prevailed 
among  our  anceftors.  The  greater  part  of  the  figures  which  ac 
company  this  chapter  fufficiently  demonftrate,  that  the  upper  lip 
and  top  of  the  chin  were  only  fhaved.,  and  that  the  reft  of  the  beard 

*  Mohammed,  the  Arabian  importer,  by  Univerfal  Hift.  Vol.  L  page  252.  &  379. 

the  application  of  Al  Henna,  or  Cyprus  t  Dr.  Henry's  Hiftory  of  Britain,  Vol.II* 

Indigo,  and  the  herb  Al  Gatam,  gave  a  %  That  is,  ioon  after  the  Norman  cor> 

beautiful  (Inning  red  colour  to  his  hair  and  queft.    There  will  be  occafion  to  fpeak 

beard.  His  immediate  fucceffor,  Abu  Beer,  more  fully  concerning  this  curious  ta- 

followed  his  example,  which  is  praclifed  pellry,  when  the  drefs  of  the  Normans- 

by  the  Scenite  Arahs  at  this  day.   Modem  is  particularifed. 

was 
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was  permitted  to  grow  to  a  conliderable  length.  The  beard  has  the 
appearance  of  being  very  fmooth  and  clean,  and  is  continually  re- 
prefented  forked,  or  divided  upon  the  chin,  and  terminating  down- 
wards in  two  points. 

The  cap,  moil  commonly  worn  by  the  Saxons  at  this  period,  bears 
•no  diftant  refemblance  to  the  ancient  Phrygian  bonnet.  With  the 
lower  clafs  of  people,  it  has  the  appearance  of  roughnefs  behind,  and 
probably  was  compofed  of  the  Ikin  of  fome  animal  drefled  with 
the  hair  upon  the  hide,  and  the  fliaggy  part  turned  outward.  Such  a 
cap  is  reprefented  in  the  middle  compartment  of  the  firft  plate. 
When  the  man  of  quality  wore  this  kind  of  covering,  it  was  ufually 
enriched  with  fome  fpecies  of  ornament ;  an  inftance  of  which  is  given 
upon  the  fifth  plate. 

Another  cap,  in  the  form  of  a  perfect  cone,  was  worn  occafionally 
by  the  nobility  ;  but,  as  this  appears  to  have  been  a  fpecies  of  helmet, 
the  defcription,  accompanied  with  the  reprefentation,  of  it  will  be 
given  in  the  third  chapter,  where  the  military  habits  of  this  century 
are  particularly  confidered  *„ 


SHOES  and  STOCKINGS. 

THE  Saxons  of  the  eighth  century  are  feldom  reprefented  bare- 
footed :  flioes  appear  to  have  been  very  common  even  among  the 
loweft  clafs  of  people.  All  the  different  forms  of  the  fhoes,  retained 
in  the  drawings  of  this  period,  are  given  with  the  feveral  figures  which 
accompany  the  prefent  chapter.  They  are  ufually  painted  black,  and 
are  fometimes  fattened  round  the  inftep,  without  the  appearance  of 
any  aperture  farther  than  was  barely  neceifary  for  the  infertion  of  the 
foot.  In  general,  they  are  divided  in  the  middle;  at  other  times,  they 
have  evidently  two  divifions,  one  on  each  fide ;  and  the  upper  leather 
forms  a  flap,  which  covers  the  inftep,  and  fattens  upon  it,  where  it  is 
connected  with  the  part  attached  to  the  foles.  Some  few  inftances 
occur,  where  fandals  are  reprefented,  efpecially  in  a  very  ancient  ma- 
nufcript  of  the  four  Gofpels  f ;  but  there  is  nothing  particular  in  their 

*  The  crown  and  diaderr,  which  ase  prefenting  the  four  Evangelitfs,  are  rudely 

reprefented  upon  the  third  and   eighth  depided   and  prefixed  to  the  Gofpels. 

plates,  will  be  fully  described  at  the  end  They  are  faithfully  copied  in  the  th;rd 

of  the  Saxon  yEra.  Volume  of  Strutt's  j5op&a  Kn5d-cyn- 

f  This  curious  MS.  is  fsid  to  have  been  nan,  or  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  the 

written  at  the  irrigation  of  St.  Cuthbert,  Englifli. 
.as  early  as  the  feventh  century ;  figures,  re- 

a  form ; 
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form  ;  and,  from  their  being  totally  omitted  in  the  more  modern 
paintings  of  the  Saxons,  I  conceive  that  the  wearing  of  them  was  alfo 
quite  abolifhed. 

There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  ftockings  were  in  ufe 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  far  back  as  the  eighth  century :  but  it  will 
not  be  an  eafy  talk  to  difcover  the  materials  of  which  they  were  com- 
pofed ;  nor  to  determine  whether  the  ancient  illuminators  intended,  in 
general,  to  reprefent  the  legs  of  their  figures  as  naked,  when  neither 
marks  nor  folds  are  delineated  upon  them ;  for,  there  is  rarely  any 
diftin&ion  in  fuch  cafes  made  by  colour.  One  inftance,  however, 
to  the  contrary  I  have  procured  in  the  boy  upon  the  fixth  plate ; 
his  legs,  in  the  original  painting,  are  blue,  a  circumftance  which 
clearly  proves  them  to  have  been  covered,  though  there  are  no 
marks  of  the  folding  of  the  ftockings.  There  are  fome  faint  indi- 
cations of  folds  upon  the  legs  of  the  ruftic  to  the  right,  in  the  firft 
plate,  which,  however,  do  not  extend  higher  than  the  middle  of 
the  leg.  The  centre  figure,  upon  the  fecond  plate,  gives  the  moft 
perfect  reprefentation  of  a  covering  for  the  legs ;  but,  whether  this 
was  not  a  fpecies  of  boot  or  bulkin,  in  addition  to  the  flocking,  I 
cannot  difcover. 

Gloves  feem  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Saxons  at  this  period, 
though  undoubted  authority  will  be  produced  in  the  enfuing  pages 
to  prove  that  they  were  in  ufe  not  long  afterward ;  but  even  then 
conlidered  as  a  luxury  only :  they  were  imported  from  the  continent, 
and  confined  to  the  higheft  clafa  of  people. 


E 
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The  Drefs  of  the  Women  of  the  Eighth  Century. —  The  Under 
Garment.— The  Gown. — The  Mantle. —  The  Cover  chief  or 
Head  Drefs. — The  Shoes,  Stockings,  &t, 


TH  E  great  want  of  materials  for  furnifhing  a  complete  hiftory 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  confufion  of  circumftanoes 
.arifing  from  the  various  divifions  of  Britain  under  their  Government, 
has  deterred  many  of  our  beft  writers  from  making  deep  refearches 
into  the  abftracled  remains  of  Antiquity  concerning  them.  The 
Saxon  Annals  are  haftily  paffed  over  by  them ;  and  we  are  led  to 
conclude  that  they  contained  nothing  worthy  the  ferious  attention  of 
an  accomplifhed  hiftorian.  The  records  of  our  Anceftors,  however, 
fpeak  a  contrary  language ;  and  even  a  partial  examination  of  their 
drawings,  though  rude  and  imperfect  in  many  inftances,  will  de- 
monftrate  the  ftrongeft  evidence  pf  natural  genius  under  fome  degree 
of  cultivation,  and  convince  us  that  more  than  the  mere  dawn  of 
civilization  had  taken  place  among  them. 

The  former  chapter  affords  fufficient  proof,  that,  as  early  as  the 
eighth  century,  conliderable  advances  had  been  made  beyond  the 
requifites  of  mere  convenience,  even  to  the  appearance  of  luxury  and 
magnificence  in  the  garments  of  the  men.  We  fhall  now  pafs  on  to 
the  habits  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  :  and  it  gives  me  no  fmall  fatis- 
faction  to  allure  the  female  part  of  my  readers,  that  they  will  find  the 
ftrongeft  indications  of  modefty  in  the  drefs  of  their  fair  country- 
women, without  the  leaft  tincture  of  barbarifm,  and  without  (let  me 
not  offend  in  fpeaking)  that  pronenefs  to  change  of  fafhion  which  fo 

forcibly 
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forcibly  characterifes  the  later  ages.  Content  with  native  fimplicity, 
which  is  rarely  inelegant,  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  adopted  the  fafhions 
of  their  predecefTors,  and,  for  feveral  centuries  pofterior  to  the  aera  I 
am  now  engaged  in,  the  habits  of  the  females  appear  to  have  un- 
dergone little  alteration.  The  later  Saxon  manufcripts  exhibit  the 
fame  kind  of  garments,  but  progreffively  adorned  with  variety  of  or- 
naments of  embroidery  and  needle-work.  Ornaments  of  this  kind  de- 
pended entirely  upon  the  Ikill  of  the  ladies,  and  may  more  properly 
be  conlidered  as  a  difplay  of  their  tafte  than  a  change  of  fafhion ; 
they  alfo  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  fair  artifts,  and  teftify,  by  the 
gradual  indications  of  improvement,  that  the  elegant  domeftic  em- 
ployment of  working  with  the  needle  was  holden  by  them  in  very  high 
eftimation.  It  has  been  already  hinted,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies,  fo  far  back  as  the  eight  century,  excelled  in 
the  arts  depending  upon  the  needle :  the  hiftory  of  their  drefs  will 
therefore  be,  in  fome  meafure,  a  hifiory  of  their  ingenuity ;  and 
will,  I  truft,  fumciently  demonftrate  what  has  been  aflerted  in  their 
favour. 

In  the  foregoing  chapter  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  fhirt  formed  a 
part  of  the  drefs  of  the  men  ;  and  furely  we  cannot  hefitate  a  moment 
to  conclude  that  the  women  were  equally  tenacious  of  decency  in 
their  habit,  and  of  courfe  were  not  deftitute  of  body-linen:  there- 
mains  of  Antiquity,  it  is  true,  afford  not  fufficient  authority  to  prove 
the  fact ;  yet  the  prefumptive  argument,  founded  upon  female  de- 
licacy, weighs  fo  ftrongly  in  the  fcale,  that,  concluding  it  to  be  con- 
fonant  with  the  truth,  I  fhall  proceed  to  the  examination  of  thofe 
garments  appropriated  to  the  fair  fex,  for  which  I  have  indifputable 
evidence. 


The  UNDER  GARMENT. 


THIS  part  of  the  drefs,  for  which  I  know  not  the  ancient  name, 
bears  no  diftant  refemblance  to  the  longer  tunic  of  the  men.  It  has 
fleeves  exactly  fimilar,  which  ufually  defcend  to  the  wrifts,  and  are 
plaited  in  fmall  folds  to  the  elbow.  Owing  to  its  lituation,  it  is  never 
reprefented  fimply  by  itfelf ;  but,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  of  it  from 
its  general  appearance,  it  was  bound  about ,  the  waift,  and  reached 

-  nearly 
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nearly  to  the  ground,  fo  as  frequently  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the 
feet.  It  is  depicted  of  various  colours,  but  the  moft  common  colour 
is  white ;  hence  one  may  be  led  to  conclude  that  it  was  made  of 
linen,  which  opinion  is  farther  ftrengthened  by  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
folds,  and  the  frequent  attempts  to  ihew  the  appearance  of  the  limbs 
beneath  it.  The  under  garment,  as  it  is  partially  reprefented  in  the 
drawings  of  this  century,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ornamented 
even  with  the  common  decorations  of  needle-work,  which  are  fre- 
quently found  upon  the  other  parts  of  the  ladies  habits,  excepting 
only  in  the  fingle  inftance  given  upon  the  eleventh  plate,  where  a  fe- 
male figure  is  reprefented  fitting ;  the  open  fleeves  compofe  a  part 
of  the  under  garment,  as  the  limilarity  of  colour  inconteftibly 
proves ;  and  an  ornament  of  plaiting,  formed,  I  prefume,  by  the 
needle  in  lines  nearly  circular,  appears  upon  the  fhoulder ;  the  cor- 
refponding  part  of  the  fame  garment  is  feen  beneath  the  gown,  but 
without  the  leaft  indication  of  adornment. 

The  open  fleeves  are  very  rarely  appropriated  to  this  garment ; 
they  ufually  belong  to  the  gown ;  but  the  clofe  fleeves,  with  which 
it  is  moft  commonly  delineated,  are  given  in  one  inftance  upon  the 
ninth  plate  ;  in  two  more  upon  the  tenth  plate  :  and  moft  perfectly 
upon  the  twelfth  plate,  where  the  lady  is  reprefented  in  her  full  drefs3 
and  the  four  diftincl:  parts  of  her  habit  are  perfe&ly  difcriminated. 


The  GOWN. 


I  have  often  confidered  myfelf^  when  engaged  in  the  abftracted 
refearches  of  Antiquity,  in  the  fituation  of  a  traveller  who  has  loft 
his  way  in  a  country  totally  unknown  to  him,  and,  finding  no  profpect 
of  information,  is  reduced  to  the  necefftty  of  depending  upon  his  own 
judgement  with  refpect  to  the  path  he  ought  to  purfue ;  and  never 
did  I  feel  the  force  of  this  limilitude  more  than  in  the  compilation  of 
the  prefent  chapter.  Uncertain  how  far  the  names  I  apply  to  the 
different  parts  of  drefs,  belonging  to  the  females  of  this  remote  period, 
are  confiftent  with  reality,  I  am  ftill  neceffitated,  for  brevity's  fake,  to 
adopt  fome  names ;  and,  fhould  any  of  them  eventually  prove  to  be 
improper,,  I  hope  I  may  claim  that  indulgence  which  candour  never 
0,  denies^, 
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denies,  even  to  the  errors  arifing  from  a  minute  inveftigation  of  fub- 
jecls  in  themfelves  obfcure  and  doubtful :  I  can  fafely  affert,  in  my 
own  defence,  that  I  have  exerted  every  endeavour  to  be  as  accurate 
as  poffible ;  and  in  all  cafes,  where  I  am  under  the  neceffity  of  deli- 
vering my  own  fentiments,  unfupported  by  authority,  I  fubmit  them 
as  fuch  to  the  public,  without  prefuming  to  impofe  upon  my  readers, 
or  mined  them,  by  any  falfe  hypothefls  of  my  own.  This  apology  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  make  upon  the  prefent  occafion,  and  beg  it 
may  be  accepted  in  future ;  for,  I  am  confident  that  this  is  not  the 
only  part  of  the  work  in  which  the  fame  difficulties  will  occur. 

The  part  of  the  ladies  drefs,  which  I  call  the  gown,  merely  from 
the  refemblance  it  bears  to  a  garment  fo  denominated  in  the  pre- 
fent day,  is  an  exterior  habit.  The  general  form  of  the  gown  is 
nearly  the  fame  in  all  the  drawings  of  this  century :  its  fleeves  were 
fubjecl:  to  fome  variation  ;  they  are,  indeed,  moft  commonly  repre- 
fented  extending  to  the  wrifts ;  but  fometimes  they  only  reach  to 
the  elbows  ;  and  in  one  lingle  inftance  are  totally  wanting  *.  The 
gown  is  conftantly  bound  about  the  waift  with  a  girdle,  and,  when 
permitted  to  fall  to  its  full  length,  defcended  to  the  ground;  in 
which  cafe  it  covered  the  under  garment  entirely:  it  is  frequently 
adorned  with  ornaments  of  needle-work,  which  at  this  period  were 
extremely  limple,  conlifting  only  of  variegated  ftripes  or  fmall  fprigs, 
diverging  from  a  centre  in  imitation  of  foliage  and  flowers;  fpeci- 
mens  of  which  are  given  upon  the  bottom  of  the  ninth  plate. 

The  travelling-habit  of  the  ladies  is  reprefented  upon  the  ele- 
venth plate.  The  fleeves  of  the  gown,  if  it  be  the  gown,  and  not 
another  garment  over  it  ufed  inftead  of  the  mantle  as  warmer  and 
more  convenient,  are  fo  long  that  they  cover  the  hands,  and  reach 
fome  diftance  below  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  I  call  this  the  travelling- 
habit,  becaufe  it  is  never  reprefented  but  when  the  wearer  is  fuppofed 
to  be  performing  a  journey,  and  probably  might  be  the  winter-drefs 
of  the  time,  as  I  think  that  of  the  lady  feated,  upon  the  fame  plate, 
was  appropriated  to  the  fummer.  She  fits  upon  a  bank  beneath  a  tree 
in  full  foliage ;  and  the  gown  fhe  wears  has  no  fleeves :  the  long 
loofe  fleeves  which  are  there  reprefented,  as  has  been  obferved  before, 
belong  to  the  under  garment ;  they  were  probably  made  of  linen,  and 
lighter  than  thofe  which  ufually  formed  part  of  the  gown.  Upon  the 
ftrength  of  this  conje&ure,  I  have  ventured  to  give  it  the  appellation 
of  the  fummer- drefs  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate. 

*  See  the  figure  feated,  upon  the  ele-  do  not  belong  to  the  gown,  but  to  the  un- 
venth  plate,  where  the  long  loofe  fleeves    der  garment. 

F  It 
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It  is  impoffible,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  to  afcertain  the  materials 
which  compofed  the  gown.  Judging,  however,  from  the  fize  of  the 
folds,  which  are  ufually  depicted  much  larger  and  thicker  than  thofe 
reprefented  upon  the  under  garment,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  it 
was  formed  of  fome  lefs  pliant  fubftance  #. 

There  certainly  was  no  particular  colour  appropriated  to  this  part 
of  the  female  drefs.  In  the  paintings  of  the  Saxons,  the  colour  of  the 
gown  was  varied  as  far  as  the  artifts  of  the  time  pofTeffed  the* 
power  to  diverfify  it.  The  girdle,  which  may  properly  be  con- 
fidered  as  an  appendage  to  the  gown,  and  invariably  correfponds 
with  it  in  colour,  may  eafily  be  miftaken  for  a  part  of  it,  though 
a  fmall  degree  of  examination  will  be  fufhcient  to  trace  it  out  in 
molt  of  the  female  figures.  It  is,  however,  well  afcertained  by  the 
figure,  with  her  left  arm  elevated,  upon  the  ninth  plate,  where  one 
end  of  it  is  reprefented  loofe  and  flowing  from  the  gown,  and  is  the 
only  inftance  in  which  I  have  feen  it  fo  depicted.  A  fimilar  piece  of 
drapery  appears  upon  the  middle  figure  of  the  fame  plate,  which  is 
evidently  part  of  the  coverchief,  or  hood,  as  the  colour  and  fituations 
fufficiently  demonflrate-f. 


The  MANTLE. 


IT  was  obferved,  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  that  no  part  of  the  ha- 
bits appropriated  to  the  men  was  fubject  to  fo  much  alteration  as  the 
mantle.  The  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  had  alfo  their  mantle ;  and,  indeed, 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  very  effential  part  of  their  drefs ;  for,  perfons 
of  diftinction  are  rarely  depicted  without  it ;  yet,  with  them,  this  gar- 
ment was  the  leaft  varied  of  any  that  pertained  to  their  drefs.  The 
only  material  difference,  during  three  or  four  centuries,  colour  exr 
cepted,  which  in  moft  cafes  depended  entirely  upon  fancy,  ap- 


*  Silk,  as  we' have  feen  in  the  intro- 
duction, was  certainly  worn  as  early  as 
the  eighth  century,  but  we  cannot  fuppofe 
it  to  have  been  very  general ;  perhaps  the 
gown  might,  in  fo.ne  inflances,  be  com- 
pofed of  woollen  cloth  of  the  fineii  manu- 
Ja&ure. 


f  It  is  very  common  to  fee  one  end  of 
the  coverchjef  reprefented  in  the  fame 
loofe  fituation  ;  and  it  frequently  gives  a 
degree  of  elegance  to  the  form  of  the 
figure. 


pears 
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pears  to  have  been  in  its  fize  :  there  is  none  in  the  manner  of  wearing 
it,  and  very  little,  if  any,  in  its  general  form. 

The  coverchief  conftantly  hides  the  upper  part  of  the  mantle  ;  for 
which  reafon  it  is  impoffible  to  difcover  how  high  it  terminated  upon 
the  fhoulders,  or  by  what  means  it  was  fattened.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  trace  out  the  leaft  indication  of  fibula,  broches,  or  bandages : 
judging  from  the  ufual  appearance,  I  lhould  fuppofe  that  its  form  was 
round,  or  rather,  perhaps,  oval;  and  that  an  aperture  was  made  in  it 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  middle,  of  fufficient  fize  for  the  head 
to  pafs  through  when  it  was  laid  upon  the  fhoulders ;  and,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diftance  of  the  opening  from  the  middle,  the  garment 
of  courfe,  when  placed  in  its  proper  iituation,  would  be  longer  on 
one  part  than  the  other,  agreeable  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  repre- 
fented  by  the  Saxon  artifts ;  for,  in  their  drawings,  we  find  it  con- 
liderably  longer  and  more  ample  behind  than  at  the  lides  and  in  the 
front.  There  are  very  few  exceptions  to  be  found  againft  the  univer- 
fality  of  this  fafhion.  Two  inftances,  however,  occur  in  the  manu- 
fcript,  whence  the  larger  part  of  the  drefles  belonging  to  the  eighth, 
century  are  taken,  which  merit  particular  attention;  and  for  this 
reafon  I  have  engraved  them  both.  The  firft  may  be  found  upon  the 
ninth  plate,  in  the  figure,  with  both  arms  elevated,  towards  the  left 
hand  ;  and  the  fecond,  where  the  lady  is  feated,  upon  the  eleventh 
plate.  In  both  thefe  figures  the  mantle  appears  in  the  front  only, 
without  the  leaft  indication  of  its  palling  over  the  fhoulders,  or 
hanging  down  on  the  back,  according  to  the  general  cuftom.  This 
might,  it  is  true,  have  been  a  different  garment,  and  ufed  upon 
particular  occafions  ;  but  I  do  not  think  myfelf  juftified  to  give  it  as. 
fuch,  and  muft  therefore  leave  the  reader  entirely  to  his  own  judge- 
ment. 
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PART  I. 


The  COVERCHIEF,  or  HEAD-DRESS. 


THE  Coverchief,  or,  as  it  is  often  contractedly  written,  Kerchef, 
was  an  indifpenfable  part  of  the  drefs  appropriated  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ladies.  Its -breadth  was  fufficient  to  reach  from  the  top  of  the 
forehead  to  the  fhoulders,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  head 
completely,  fo  that  no  part  of  the  hair  could  be  feen  :  it  was  then 
parTed  over  both  fhoulders,  and,  when  it  was  loofe,  hung  down  on 
each  ride  as  low  as  the  knees.  In  this  ftate  it  is  reprefented  upon  the 
firft  figure,  on  the  left  hand,  in  the  ninth  plate.  It  was  ufually 
wrapped  round  the  neck  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  whole  of 
the  bofom  :  one  end  of  it  is  fometimes  left  loofe,  and,  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  drawn,  flowing  on  one  lide  or  the  other,  mani- 
fefts  fome  conception  of  grace  and  elegance  in  the  artift.  An  in- 
ftance  of  this  kind  is  given,  upon  the  middle  figure,  in  the  plate  be- 
fore referred  to:  but  it  is  moft  generally  reprefented  with  both  ends 
concealed,  as  appears  in  feveral  inftances  upon  the  figures  which  il- 
luftrate  this  chapter  #. 

The  coverchief  is  generally  diftinguifhed  from  the  mantle  by  a 
different  colour ;  yet  inftances  are  not  unfrequent  in  which  the  colours 
of  both  are  the  fame  ;  and  upon  a  curfory  view  the  two  garments  ap- 
pear as  one  :  it  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  feparation  may  eafily  be  dif- 
criminated  by  attentive  obfervation.  An  example  of  the  apparent 
connexion  of  the  coverchief  with  the  mantle  is  given,  in  the  figure 
Handing  towards  the  left  hand,  upon  the  tenth  plate. 

The  coverchief,  like  moft  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
drefs,  is  depicted  of  various  colours ;  and  probably  was  made  of 
materials  proportionable  in  richnefs  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer ;  but, 
that  the  materials  differed  in  quality,  the  folds,  which  are  fometimes 
fmall  and  abundant,  and  at  other  times  few  and  large,  fufflciently  de- 
monftrate. 

*  See  the  feated  figure,  and  the  figure  figure,  plate  XI  ;  and  the  lady  in  full 
to  the  right,   plate  X.    The  flanding    drefs,  plate  XII. 

The 
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The  cultivation  of  the  hair,  as  we  have  already  feen,  was  an  im- 
portant object  among  the  men.  The  ladies  are  alfo  faid  to  have  been 
great  admirers  of  long  hair  *  ;  and  though  the  head-clrefs,  which  they 
conftantly  wore  in  public,  concealed  the  luxuriance  of  their  locks, 
we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  management  of  them  was  not  the 
leaft  part  of  the  female  drefs.  In  the  manufcript,  which  furnifhed 
the  larger  part  of  the  engravings  already  given,  a  figure  of  Eve  is 
depicted ;  and  her  hair,  dilhevelled  as  it  is  there  reprefented, 
reaches  to  her  hips  without  any  bandage  or  apparent  decorations.  I 
do  not  mean  to  infer  from  this  circumfrance,  that  no  ornaments 
were  ufed  in  the  adornment  of  the  hair  among  the,  Saxon  ladies  of 
this  period ;  the  contrary  may,  I  truft,  be  fairly  proved  from  the 
frequent  mention  made  of  half-circles  of  gold  *\-  in  the  records  of  the 
fucceeding  centuries,  and  that  without  any  indication  of  novelty. 
But,  giving  the  artift  the  credit  to  fuppofe  that  he  would  not  have 
deviated  from  the  eftablifhed  rule  of  beauty,  we  mail  readily  grant 
that  the  great  length  and  abundance  of  hair,  given  to  this  figure,  is. 
a  prefumptive  proof,  that  in  his  day  the  growth  and  prefervation  of  it 
ivas.  an  object  of  attention  among  the  ladies* 


SHOES  and  STOCKINGS. 


IT  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  exact  form  of  the  Ihoes  appro- 
priated to  the  females  of  the  eighth  century  :  the  only  poffible  fource 
of  information  is  derived  from  the  manufcript  drawings  of  that  period  ; 
and  in  them  the  under  garment  is  ufually  depicted  of  fuch  length 
as  to  hide  the  greater  part  of  the  foot.  In  one  or  two  inftances,  where 
the  fhoe  is  reprefented  more  perfectly  than  ufual,  it  appears  to  have 
been  fattened  about  the  inftep,  immediately  below  the  ancles,  without 
any  larger  opening  than  was  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  infertion  of 

*  Among  the  aneient  Germans,  long  f  Or  gilt  at  leaft  :  they  are  called  in 
hair  was  confidered  as  a  very  eflential  or-  Saxon  pealpne  bcenb  gyloenne,  and  are 
nament  to  the  perfon  ;  and  no  greater  dif-  fuppofed,  with  good  reafon,  to  be  the 
grace  could  be  put  upon  ?.  female  than  to  hair-tiers  of  the  women,  as  we  fhall  iee 
Slave  her  head  :  it  was  therefore  the  pu-  more  fully  hereafter. 
suQiment  ufually  inflicted  for  adultery. 

Tacitus  de  morib.  Germ. 

G  the 
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the  foot.  In  an  ancient  delineation,  coeval  with  this  sera  *,  there  are 
feveral  female  figures  introduced,  whofe  fhoes  are  very  fimilar  to  the 
flippers  in  ufe  among  the  ladies  of  the  prefent  day-f~.  One  figure  in 
the  groupe  is  reprefented  with  fhoes  differing  from  the  reft ;  they  ap- 
pear to  be  fattened  clofe  to  the  ancles,  and  a  dotted  line  is  made  upon 
the  middle  of  the  foot,  from  the  inftep  to  the  end  of  the  toes ;  but, 
whether  it  was  intended  fimply  as  an  ornament,  or  in  imitation  of 
lacing  by  which  the  upper  leathers  were  drawn  together,  I  cannot 
determine ;  the  colour  of  thefe  (hoes  is  equally  fingular,  being 
white.  I  have  met  with  only  one  inftance  in  which  the  fhoes  of  a 
female  appeared  to  be  open,  like  thofe  appropriated  to  the  men ;  this 
figure  is  given  upon  the  tenth  plate. 

The  colour  of  the  fhoes,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is  black;  they 
are  very  plain  in  their  form,  and  unadorned,  in  general,  with  orna- 
ments of  any  kind. 

The  under  garments  of  the  women,  as  they  are  ufually  delineated 
by  the  Saxon  artifts,  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  feet ;  we  cannot 
therefore,  of  courfe,  expect  to  find  any  reprefentations  of  flockings  ; 
neither  is  hiftory  more  favourable  with  refpecl  to  information  upon 
the  fubjecT: ;  yet,  I  truft,  it  will  be  readily  granted  that  the  women 
would  not  appear  with  their  legs  uncovered,  when  a  contrary  example 
was,  at  the  fame  time,  fet  them  by  the  men,  even  fuppofing  it  were 
for  the  fake  of  decency  only,  and  that  the  ideas  of  comfort  and  con- 
venience were  totally  abfented  from  the  queftion. 

*  Prefixed  to  a  MS.  of  Aldhelm's  Li-  f  The  form  of  thefe  fhoes  or  flippers 
ber  de  Kirginltate^  or  poem  in  praife  of  fo  nearly  correfponds  with  thofe  of  Aid- 
Virginity,  written  in  the  eighth  century,  helm,  whofe  portrait,  extracted  from  the 
This  MS.  is  preferved  in  the  Lambeth  fame  drawing,  is  given  upon  the  fifteenth 
Library.  plate  of  this  work,  that  it  was  not  thought 

neceflary  to  repeat  them. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  III. 

The  Military  Habits  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  Eighth 
Century. —  The  'Tunic. — The  Mantle. — The  Helmet. —  The 
Shield. —  The  Sword  and  the  Spear. — The  Horf e -Soldier  > 
The  Foot-Soldiery  and  the  Military  Officer  attendant  upon 
the  King. 

HAT  the  real  views  of  the  Saxons  might  have  been  when 
they  firft  came  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Britons,  cannot  eafily 
be  afcertained  :  their  friendfhip,  however,  was  of  very  Ihort  date  ;  and 
the  fcheme  of  forming  a  fettlement  in  this  illand  followed  very  foon 
after  their  arrival  upon  it ;  fuch  an  arduous  undertaking  could  only 
have  been  executed  by  a  people  infenfible  of  danger,  whofe  courage 
and  activity  were  fuperior  to  the  fevereit  difficulties.  The  offenfive 
arms  of  the  Saxons  were  not  in  the  leaft  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  Bri- 
tons ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  no  body-armour,  an  advantage 
the  latter  derived  from  the  Romans ;  yet  an  handful  of  them  foon 
fecured  a  firm  footing  in  this  country  ;  and  in  procefs  of  time,  fetting 
all  oppofition  at  defiance,  they  made  themfelves  matters  of  the  greater 
and  moft  profitable  part  of  it.  The  reafon,  affigned  for  this  ex- 
traordinary conqueft  by  our  beft  hiftorians,  and  which  appears  to  be 
founded  upon  fact.,  is  the  total  neglect  of  military  difcipline  among 
the  Britons,  who  had  been  fo  long  ufed  to  wear  the  yoke  of  foreign 
power,  that  the  love  of  liberty  was  totally  extinguifhed  in  their  bofoms. 
An  author  of  their  own  *  has  drawn  their  portraiture,  at  this  period, 
with  a  fombre  pencil :  he  defcribes  them  as  a  degenerate  race  of  beings, 
funk  into  a  fhameful  ftate  of  torpidity,  and  fupplicating,  even  with 
tears,  a  continuance  of  their  bondage  rather  than  exerting  their  own 
abilities  to  fupport  themfelves,  and  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  a  do- 


*  Gildas. 


meltic 
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meftic  foe  *,  who  was  daily  making  inroads  upon  their  territories. 
When  the  Romans  refufed  to  aflift  them,  they  had  recourfe  to  the 
Saxons,  a  fierce  and  active  people,  dependent  upon  their  fwords,"and 
inured  to  the  practice  of  war.  From  this  imprudent  ftep  the 
origin  of  their  total  ruin  may  juftly  be  derived. 

The  drawings  of  the  eighth  century  reprefent  the  Anglo-Saxon 
foldier  without  any  other  defenlive  armour  than  the  fhield  and  the 
helmet ;  and,  generally  fpeaking,  the  helmet  appears  to  have  been 
made  of  leather  -J\  His  offenflve  arms  are  the  fword  and  the  fpear. 
The  bow  was  certainly  known  to  the  Saxons  at  this  period,  and  they 
feem  to  have  been  very  expert  in  the  ufe  of  it  J  ;  but,  as  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  conlidered  by  them  as  a  weapon  of  war,  I  ihall 
defer  the  defcription  of  it  to  a  future  opportunity. 


The  TUNIC. 


THERE  were  few  perfons  of  diftinction  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
during  the  eighth  century,  who  did  not  bear  arms  The  fword  or  the 
fpear  were  the  conftant  companions  of  that  warlike  people  whenever 
they  quitted  their  houfes ;  and,  if  to  thefe  we  add  the  fhield  and  the 
helmet,  we  fhall  have  the  foldier  completely  equipt  for  the  field. 

The  fhort  tunic,  as  moft  convenient  for  action,  was  the  conftant 
military  habit,  and  equally  adopted  by  perfons  of  every  degree.. 
It  was  made  of  linen,  fays  an  ancient  Saxon  author,  and  fo  well 
fitted  to  the  wearer  as  to  give  every  necefTary  freedom  to  his  limbs 
in  time  of  battle  ||  ;  and  this  defcription  correfponds  exactly  with  the 
reprefentations  of  the  tunic  preferved  in  the  drawings  of  the  time ;  the 
variety  of  colours  appropriated  to  this  garment  is  no  proof  that  it  was 
not  compofed  of  linen ;  it  is,  however,  very  frequently  painted  white. 

*  The  Pi£ts,  who  ravaged  all  the  Nor-  pofed  to  have  killed  hanging  at  his  girdle, 

thern  provinces  of  Britain.  SeeStrutt's  Chronicle,  Vol.  If.  plate  XV. 

t  It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  helmet,  §  To  lay  afide  their  arms,  and  walk 

even  in  the  reprelen tat  ions  of  battles,  is  abroad  with  a  llaff  only,  was  enjoined  in  the 

often  omitted.  ancient  canons  as  a  very  fevere  penance. 

X  In  the  MS.  from  which  greater  part  Canones  dati  tub  Edgaro. 

of  the  plates  relating  to  the  eighth  cen-  |j  Sicut  Jolent  habere  milites  tunicas  Uneas 

tury  are  taken,   there  is  a  figure  of  a  Jic  aptas  membris  ut  expe'diti  Jint  dirigendo 

young  man  {hooting  at  a  bird  with  a  bow  jaculo,  tenendo  clypeum,  llbrando  gladixm, 

and  arrow  ;  he  has  leveral  birds  he  is  fup-  &c.   Alcuinus,  Lib.  de  Offic.  Divin. 

We 
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We  muft  not  conclude,  that  defenfive  armour  for  the  body  was  to- 
tally unknown  to  the  Saxons,  becaufe  it  was  not  adopted  by  them. 
We  find  the  word  lorica  in  the  ancient  Saxon  authors  :  and  this  word 
is  generally  fuppofed  to  mean  the  coat,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  called, 
the  fhirt,  of  mail.  A  lingle  inftance  only,  however,  occurs  in  the 
drawings  of  this  period,  where  any  martial  garment  is  reprefented  in 
the  leaft  analogous  to  the  mail.  It  is  evidently  a  royal  habit ;  and, 
from  its  being  the  moft  ancient  delineation  of  the  kind,  is  highly  de- 
ferring of  particular  attention.  It  is  given  upon  the  fourteenth  plate 
of  this  work. 

We  fhall  have  occafion  hereafter  to  fpeak  more  fully  concerning 
the  body-armour  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  makes  it  unneceflary 
to  fay  any  thing  farther  upon  this  fubjedl  at  prefent. 


The  MANTLE, 

I  CONCIEVE  the  mantle  to  have  been  a  diftinguiihing  mark  of 
military  rank :  the  cavalry,  which  confifted  of  fuperior  perfonageSj 
are  rarely  depicted  without  it ;  and  among  the  foot-foldiers  it  appears 
to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  officers  only.  But,  in  the  reprefen- 
tations  of  real  action,  it  feems  to  have  been  laid  afide  by  perfons  of 
every  rank. 

The  military  mantle  was  precifely  limilar  to  the  mantle  defcribed 
in  a  former  chapter  *,  which  was  fattened  upon  the  right  or  left 
fhoulder,  and  gave  the  fword-arm  perfect;  liberty. 


The  HELMET. 


THE  helmet,  if  the  foldiers'  cap  at  this  period  deferved  the  name 
of  helmet,  appears,  from  the  reprefentation  of  it  in  the  drawings  of 
the  time,  to  have  been  nothing  better  than  a  cap  of  leather  with  the 
fur  turned  outwards  :  I  am  now  fpeaking  of  the  foldiers  in  general ; 


*  See  page  8* 

H 


for, 
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for,  perfonages  of  rank  have  a  different  covering  for  the  head ;  its 
form  is  conical,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  colour,  which  is 
frequently  yellow,  it  was  made  of  metal,  and  gilt.  Both  thefe  hel- 
mets may  be  feen  upon  the  thirteenth  plate  of  this  work. 


The  SHIELD, 


THE  form  of  the  fhield,  in  the  drawings  of  this  period,  is  con- 
ftantly  oval :  it  is  ufually  furrounded  by  a  broad  rim  on  the  outlide, 
and  has  a  fharp  bofs  protuberating  from  the  middle  ;  the  chief  mate- 
rial of  which  the  fhield  confifted,  I  prefume,  was  leather.  One  of 
the  laws  of  JEthelftan  prohibits  the  making  of  fhields  of  fheep-lkin, 
under  the  penalty  of  thirty  millings  *  :  the  rim  and  the  bofe  were 
probably  made  of  metal.  The  manner  in  which  they  were  often  orna- 
mented appears  in  the  feveral  fpecimens  that  accompany  this  chapter. 


The  SWORD  and  the  SPEAR. 


THE  only  offenfive  weapons,  given  to  the  Saxon  foldlers  of  this 
sera,  are  the  fword,  and  the  lance  or  fpear.  The  fword  was  fo  large 
and  fo  long,  that  one  would  conceive  it  to  have  been  a  weapon  ill-cal- 
culated for  clofe  fighing.  The  chief  dependence  of  the  warrior 
refted,  I  truft,  upon  the  vigour  of  his  onfet,  or  keeping  his  opponent 
at  bay  with  the  fhield,  while  he  ftruck  at  him  with  his  fword.  The 
blade  of  the  fword  was  made  of  iron  or  fteel ;  but  the  handle,  with 
the  crofs  bar  and  knob  at  the  end,  was  compofed  of  fome  different 
kind  of  metals,  as  the  colour  indicates,  which  is  often  yellow  :  we 
may  conclude  that  fuch  of  them  as  belonged  to  perfonages  of  the- 
higheft  difrinclion  were  made  of  gold,  or,  at  leaft,  that  they  were 
gilt.  The  handles  of  the  fwords  of  ftate,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  centuries,  were  certainly  made  of  gold,  and  embellifhed.  with' 

*  fe  cpaebon  f  nan  ycylb  pynhta  na  hit  bo.  gylbe  xxx  jrcill.  Leges  YEthelftani 
Ucje  nan  j-ceaper"  pelle  on  jxylo.  y  31J;    apud  Wilkins. 

precious 
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precious  {rones.  The  {heath,  in  which  the  fword  was  contained,  and 
the  girdle  or  belt,  by  which  it  was  attached  to  the  lide,  were  alfo 
ornamented  in  the  fame  fplendid  manner. 

The  lance,  or  fpear,  has  nothing  in  its  form  to  require  a  particular 
defcription :  the  reprefentations  of  it,  given  upon  the  thirteenth 
plate,  will  be  perfectly  fufficient.  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  the  head 
of  the  lance  is  fometimes  barbed;  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have: 
rendered  it  a  dreadful  weapon  *l 


The  HORSE-SOLDIER ,  the  FOOT-SOLDIER* 
and  the  MILITARY  OFFICER  attendant 

UPON   THE  KING. 


THE  horfe-foldier  appears,  in  the  drawings  of  the  eighth  century, 
without  either  fword  or  Ihield.  He  is  reprefented,  completely  armed', 
in  the  middle  figure  upon  the  thirteenth  plate. 

The  foot-foldier  is  exhibited,  upon  the  fame  plate,  in  the  action  of 
finking  with  his  fpear.  He  has  the  fword  and  the  iliield  added  to  his 
miflive  weapon. 

The  figure  to  the  left,  in  the  fame  plate,  leaning  upon,  his  fhield 
with  his  fword  upon  his  fhoulder,  I  take  to  be  the  principal  officer  of 
the  kings  guard.  He  is  there  reprefented,  in  the  pofition  he  ufually 
appeared,  at  the  right  hand  of  the- throne,  when  the  monarch  held  his 
court  upon  occafions  of  great  folemnity. 

1  The  feveral  kinds  of  fpear-heads  are  given  at. the  top  of  the  thirteenth  plate,. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

The  Ecclefiaftkal  Habits  of  the  Eighth  Century,  A  particular 
Def caption  of  them  cannot  be  given.  Three  Figures  fuppofed 
to  be  Ecclefiajiics  ;  and  why.  A  curious  Portrait  of  Aid- 
helm,  Bijhop  of  Sherborn,  defcribed. 

THE  ecclefiaftical  habits  of  this  century  can  only  be  fpoken  of 
in  a  general  way :  the  information,  derived  from  the  early  Saxon 
hiftorians,  is  inefficient  to  fupport  a  particular  defcription  of  them ; 
and  the  drawings  of  the  time,  fuch  at  leaft  as  have  fallen  under 
my  examination,  contain  fo  few  reprefentations  of  ecclefiaftical  per- 
fonages,  and  even  thofe  few  fo  undeterminate  in  general,  that  they 
afford  little  matter  for  difcrimination. 

Three  figures  are  given  upon  the  fifteenth  plate  of  this  work,  fe- 
lefted  from  different  manufcripts :  the  figure  in  the  middle  I  take  to 
be  the  raoft  ancient ;  the  artift  intended  it  for  a  reprefentation  of  Da- 
vid playing  upon  the  harp ;  but  the  habit  differs  fo  widely  from  the 
fecular  dreffes,  abundant  in  the  paintings  of  this  period,  that  I  am 
led  to  confider  it  as  appropriated  to  the  church,  and  a  very  early 
fpecimen  of  the  kind  *  ;  but  the  particular  parts  of  which  it  confifted 
I  cannot  pretend  to  explain. 

*  The  near  refemblance  alfo,  that  it  This  MS.  has  been  already  referred  to 

bears  to  the  dreftes  of  the  four  Evangelifts,  (fee  the  fecond  note,  page  12)  ;  and  is 

exiftent  in  a  MS.  coeval  at  leaft  in  date,  preferred  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  the 

may  in  fome  meafure  ftrengthen  this  opi-  prefs-mark  is  Nero  D.  IV.    The  MS. 

nion.    It  was  a  very  common  cuftom,  containing  the  figure  of  king  David,  is 

with  the  ancient  illuminators,  to  repre-  in  the  fame  library  ;  and  the  preis-mark 

fent  the  portraitures  of  faints  and  pious  is  Vefpafianus  A.  I. 
perfonages  in  the  ecclefiaftical  habits. 

The 
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The  firft  figure  to  the  left,  upon  the  fame  plate,  ftands  next  in 
antiquity ;  it  is  extracted  from  a  Saxon  translation  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  reprefents  one  of  the  priefts  that  fupported  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant ;  for  which  reafon  I  do  not  hefitate  to  give  it  a  place  among;  the 
ecclefiaftical  habits  of  this  period. 

The  figure  to  the  right  is  the  moft  modern  of  the  three  ;  and  the 
drefs  is  much  more  determinate.  He  is  reprefented  prefiding  at  the 
altar,  and  holds  the  facramental  wafer  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  cup 
in  his  left.  The  furplice  alfo  is  ornamented  with  a  crofs ;  and  this 
is  the  moft  early  inftance,  that  I  have  met  with,  of  its  being  fo 
adorned  in  the  drawings  of  the  Saxon  artifts, 


The  PORTRAIT  op  ALDHELM  described. 


THE  moft  valuable  delineation,  however,  that  I  have  met  with  re^ 
lative  to  this  fubjeft,  and  little  inferior  in  point  of  antiquity  to  an? 
of  thofe  above-mentioned,  is  the  curious  portrait  of  Aldhelm,  bifhop 
of  Sherborn,  given  upon  the  fixteenth  plate  :  the  original  is  prefixed 
to  his  celebrated  Poem  in  praife  of  Virginity.  He  is  reprefented  in 
his  epifcopal  habit,  with  his  right  hand  elevated,  as  bellowing  his  be- 
nediction, and  his  left  refted  upon  a  book,  in  which  the  poem  is 
fuppofed  to  be  contained.  The  alba,  or  white  tunic,  is  enriched 
with  an  embroidered  border;  and  the  fleeves  of  his  furcoat  are 
adorned  m  the  fame  manner,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  covered 
with  a  mantle  or  furplice  #. 

Aldhelm  was  a  near  relation,  if  not  a  nephew,  to  Ina,  king  of  the 
Weft  Saxons.  He  received  the  early  part  of  his  education  in  the 
fchool  of  Macdulf,  a  learned  Scot.  He  afterwards  travelled,  for  his 
improvement,  into  France  and  Italy;  and  completed  his  ftudies,  on 
his  return  to  England,  under  Adrian,  abbot  of  St.  Auguftine's  mo- 
naftery ;  and  the  learning  he  acquired  rendered  him  famous  not  only 
in  England,  but  alfo  abroad  -j- . 

*  The  original  MS.  whence  this  por-  Bede  fums  up  his  charter  in  a  few 

trait  is  taken,  was  wntten  early  in  the  words:  «  He  was,"  fays  that  author, 

eighth  century.    Jt  is  preiervcd  in  the  "  a  man  of  univerfal  erudition,  his  Me -was 

Lambeth  Library,  No.  200.  f owing  ami  elegant,  and  he  was  wonderfully 

t  Several  ancient  writers  of  the  firft  well  acquainted  <with  booh  both  on  philofophy 

authority  have  fpoken  highly  in  praife  of  and   religious  fubjetfs"     Hift.  Ecclef. 

the  learning  and  piety  of  this  prelate.  Lib.  V.  cap.  19* 

I  He 
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He  founded  the  abbey  of  Malmfbury  on  the  fpot  where  he  received 
his  early  education,  and  was  himfelf  the  firft  abbot.  Having  refided 
thirty  years  at  Mahrrfbury,  he  was  made  bifliop  of  Sherborn,  in  Dor- 
fetfliire,  where  he  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  709. 

I  ihall  not  prefume  to  detain  the  reader  at  prefent  with  any  farther 
conjectural  remarks :  every  part  of  the  ecclefiaftical  habit  occurs  fre- 
quently enough  in  the  drawings  of  the  two  fucceeding  centuries  ;  and 
a  fuller  defcription  of  it  will  then  be  given. 


THE  END  OF  THE  FIRST  PART* 


A  COM- 


A 

COMPLETE  VIEW 

OF  THE- 

DRESS   AND  HABITS 

OF  THE 

P  E  OP  L  E    of  ENGLAND, 

IROM  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE   SAXONS  IN  BRITAIN 
TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

PART  II. 

The  Civil,  Military,  and  Ecclefiaftical,  Habits  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Ninth  Century 
to  the  Arrival  of  the  Normans. 

CHAP.  I. 

The  Habits  of  the  Men  continued. — 'The  feveral  Gradations  of 
Rank  not  pojjible  to  be  traced  by  the  Drefs. — A  particular 
Defcription  of  the  Habit  of  Charlemagne. — 'The  Variations 
in  the  feveral  Parts  of  Drefs  defer 'ibed  in  the  former  Part. — 
The  Leg-Bandages. — The  Socks. —  The  Boots,  or  Bufkins*—* 
The  Gloves,  &c+ 

I HAVE  already  parti cularifed,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  the 
feveral  parts  of  drels  peculiar  to  the  eighth  century.  I  found  it 
impoffible,  even  from  the  minuteft  fcrutiny  of  the  Saxon  delineations,, 
to  diftinguilh  the  various  ranks  of  perfons  by  their  dreffes  with  any 

tolerable 
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tolerable  degree  of  precilion.  The  difference  between  the  fervant  and 
his  mafter  in  many  inftances  may  ealily  enough  be  discovered.  The 
crown  alfo  continually  determines  the  monarch ;  and  the  nobleman  is 
known  by  his  forming  part  of  the  king's  court ;  but  the  difficulty  lies 
in  tracing  the  feveral  gradations  of  rank  from  the  free  man  to  the 
fovereign.  It  appears  to  me,  and  I  believe  the  various  pafTages  from 
hiftory,  which  I  fhall  have  occafion  foon  to  produce,  will  give  fome 
foundation  for  my  opinion,  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  diftinclion 
of  quality  at  this  period  was  made  by  the  cofllinefs  of  the  materials 
which  compofed  the  drefs,  or  the  abundance  of  the  ornaments  with 
which  it  was  enriched,  rather  than  by  its  particular  form  or  the  variety 
of  parts. 

The  habits  already  defcribed,  with  very  few  additions,  and  little  va- 
riation in  their  general  appearance,  conftituted  the  Saxon  drefs  during 
the  fucceeding  centuries.  The  chief  alteration  they  underwent  will 
be  found  to  conlift  in  fuch  ornamental  refinements  of  luxury  as  con- 
tributed abundantly  anore  to  fhow  than  to  comfort  or  convenience. 

The  Saxon  hiftorians  have  been  very  remifs  in  defcribing  the 
dreffes  of  their  own  times :  the  only  information  we  can  derive 
from  their  writings  is  contained  in  a  few  carnal  obfervations  which 
feem  to  have  fallen  inadvertently  from  their  pens,  and  of  courfe  can- 
not be  fuppofed  to  be  very  extenfive.  The  filence,  however,  of  our 
own  authors  is  in  fome  degree  compenfated  by  a  French  writer  *  of  the 
ninth  century,  who  has  given  us  a  complete  defcription  of  the  drefs 
of  Charlemagne ;  and,  as  the  habits  of  the  French  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  at  that  time  were  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  limilar,  this 
defcription  will  throw  much  light  upon  the  fubje6t,  and  be  extremely 
ferviceable  in  the  explanation  of  feveral  parts  of  thofe  drawings  which 
mill  prefently  come  under  our  conlideration. 

Charlemagne,  as  our  author  juftly  obferves,  adhered  ftriclly  to 
the  antient  manners  of  his  own  country,  and  treated  all  foreign  inno- 
vations, efpecially  thofe  that  related  to  drefs,  with  the  greater!  con- 
tempt-f;  fo  that  a  particular  defcription  of  his  habit  will  convey  to 
us  the  French  drefs  of  much  higher  antiquity;  and  we  fhall  find, 
that  many  of  the  parts  of  it  agree  well  with  the  ancient  Saxon  habits, 
given  in  the  former  part  of  this  work. 

*  Eginhart.  dumenta^    quamvls  pulcherrima^  refpuebat. 

t  Veftitu  patrzo,  hoc  eft  Francifco^  uti-  Eginhartus  de  vita  Caroli  Magni  a 
fetur;  and  a  little  after,  Peregrina  verb  in-    Schminckio  Edit.  cap.  23. 
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The  drefs  that  this  great  monarch  wore  in  common  confirmed  of  the 
following  parts,  which  I  mall  endeavour  feparately  to  explain. — The 
Shirt. — The  Drawers. — The  Tunic. — The  Stockings. — The  Leg- 
Bandages. — The  Shoes. — The  Sword-belt,  and  the  Sword.  In  the 
winter  he  added  the  Thorax,  and  the  Venetian  Cloak. 

The  SHIRT  is  exprefsly  faid  to  have  been  made  of  linen  #.  Another 
ancient  author  fpeaks  of  fhirts  made  of  hair-cloth -j-.  We  find  in  the 
canons  or  the  Saxon  church,  that  ihirts  of  hair  cloth  and  of  woollen 
were  enjoined  by  way  of  penance  for  crimes  of  considerable  magni- 
tunic. 

Shirt,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  written,  fierte,  is  a  word  confeffedly  of 
Saxon  origin  ■,  it  anfwered  to  the  Latin  word  camifia,  and  certainly  was 
a  part  of  drefs  worn  next  the  fkin  J.  Chaucer  fpeaks  of  the  fhirt 
as  a  garment  in  which  a  new-born  infant  was  firft  wrapped  It  makes 
part  of  the  child-bed  linen,  and  ferves  for  the  fame  purpofe  in  the 
prefent  day,  and  did  fo  as  far  back  as  the  eighth  century  at  leaft. 

The  DRAWERS.  This  part  of  the  monarch's  drefs  is  alfo  faid  to 
have  been  or  linen  ||.  I  have  no  proof  from  the  ancient  Saxon  deli- 
neations, that  drawers  were  in  uie  in  this  country  prior  to  the  ninth 
century:  about  that  time  we  difcover  the  firft  indications  of  them; 
for,  the  tunics  of  the  foldiers  are  often  reprefented  fo  fhort,  that  much 
of  their  thighs  are  expofed  to  the  light :  we  find  they  ufually  ter- 
minated a  little  above  the  knee,  where  the  bandage  that  fattened 
them  at  the  bottom  is  frequently  to  be  met  with ;  and  in  fome  few 
inftances  below  it  We  may,  however,  eaiily  enough  conceive  that 
they  formed  a  part  of  the  Saxon  habit  at  a  frill  earlier  period. 

The  TUNIC.  Our  author  has  not  fpecified  the  materials  that 
eompcfed  this  part  of  the  royal  drefs ;  he  informs  us  only,  that  it 
was  ornamented  with  a  border  of  filk  **  :  but,  as  this  monarch  gene- 
rally appeared  in  his  military  habit,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
tunic,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  was  made  of  linen.  We  are 
affined  that  the  garment  we  are  now  fpeaking  of  was  the  fhort  tunic  ; 
for,  the  hiftorian  positively  aflerts  that  the  Emperor  never  wore  the 
long  tunic  but  twice  in  his  life  -j-}-. 

The 


*  Camifiam  lineam. 

f  Camifia  cilicina.    Monarch.  S.  GalH, 
lib.  I.  cap.  36.  / 
+  See  p.  8. 

§  See  Tyrwhitt's  Gloffary  to  Chau- 
xer's  Canterbury  Tales,  under  the  word 
Jierte. 

||  Feminalibus.  llne'is.  Eginhart.  ut  fupra. 
bee  the  middle  figure,  page  XVIII. 
of  this  work. 


**  Tunic  am,  qu<e  limbo  ferico  amb'iebaturi 
Eginhart.  Des  Carrieres,  in  his  Epitome 
of  the  Hiftory  f  France,  fays  his  tunic 
was  made  of  woollen  ;  but  upon  what  au- 
thority I  know  not. 

ft  Having  tcld  us  rh^t  Charles  the 
Great  defpifed  all  foreign  drefits,  he' 
adds,  nec  unquam  eis  indui  patiebatur,  ex- 
cepto  quod  Romte  Jemel,  Adriano  pontifice  pe~ 
tente,  &  iterum  Leone  fucceffore  ejus  fuppli- 

K  cante% 
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The  STOCKINGS  *  are  limply  mentioned  without  any  reference 
to  the  materials  of  which  they  were  compofed,  or  their  length  ;  they 
probably  reached  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  which  we  frequently 
find  to  be  the  cafe  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  delineations  of  this  period. 
In  another  French  author  I  find  mention  made  of  ftockings  and  trow- 
fers  (if  I  rightly  underfland  the  word  he  there  ufes)  of  linen,  which 
he  tells  us  were  of  one  colour,  but  ornamented  with  precious  work- 
manihip  -}-. 

The  LEG-BAND  AGES  f.  For  a  particular  defcription  of  this 
part  of  the  ancient  French  drefs,  which  was  alfo  adopted  by  the  An- 
glo-Saxons, we  muft  refer  again  to  the  author  quoted  in  the  preceding 
article  :  he  fpeaks  of  them  as  long  fillets,  variegated  with  chequer- 
work  ;  and  informs  us  that  they  were  bound  over  the  ftockings  crofs- 
ways  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  keep  them  properly  extended  upon  the 
legs§.  A  curious  fpeci men  of  this  kind  of  crofs-gartering  is  given 
upon  the  feventeenth  plate. 

The  SHOES  are  mentioned  only  in  a  general  way.  The  author, 
above  quoted,  fpeaks  of  them  as  gilt  on  the  outride  ||,  and  diftinguifhed 
by  long  latchets  ;  but  their  form  is  not  even  hinted.  This  defect  is 
in  fome  meafure  fupplied  by  a  more  modern  writer,  who  particularly 
defcribes  the  fhoes  of  Bernard,  king  of  Italy,  the  grandfon  of  Charle- 
magne, as  they  were  found  upon  opening  his  fepulchre  :  "  The  fhoes," 
fays  he,  "which  covered  his  feet,  are  remaining  to  this  day;  the 
foles  are  of  wood,  and  the  upper  parts  of  red  leather,  laced  together 
with  thongs  :  they  were  fo  clofely  fitted  to  the  feet,  that  the  order 
of  the  toes,  terminating  in  a  point  at  the  great  toe,  might  ealily  be 
difcovered ;  fo  that  the  fhoe  belonging  to  the  right  foot  could  not  be 
put  upon  the  left,  nor  that  of  the  left  upon  the  right  ." 

The  SWORD-BELT,  and  the  SWORD.  Our  author  informs  us 
that  the  monarch  never  appeared  without  thefe  warlike  accoutrements. 


eante,  longa  tunica  &  chlamyde  ami8us% 
Css5  calceis  qaoque,  Romano  more  ftrmatisy  in, 
duebatur.    Eginhart.  ut  fupra. 

*  Tibialia. 

Tibialia  vel  COXlb'a  linea,  quamvis  ex 
eodtm  colore,  tamen  optre  pretiofijjimo  variata. 
Monarch.  S.  Gaili,  lib.  I.  cap.  36. 

%  Fafciolis  crura.  Eginhart. 

§  Et  fuper  quce,  i.  e.  Tibialia  vel 
coxalia,  fa/ciolas,  in  cruets modum  intrinfecus 
&  extrinjet  us  ante  et  retro  longiffima  illtecorri- 
gia  tenebantur.  Monarch.  S.  Galli,  ut  fupra. 


The  leg-bandages  were  made  of  linen 
and  of  woollen ;  for,  an  ancient  author, 
quoted  by  Du  Cange,  informs  us  that  the 
Monks  were  commanded  to  wear  linen 
bandages,  and  not  woollen  ones.  Du 
Cange,  GlovT.  in  voce  Fafciola. 

||  Calceamenta,  forinfecus  aurata,  cor' 
rigiis  tricubitalibus  infignita.  M.  S.  Galli, 
ut  fupra. 

Joan.  Puricello  in  Mon,  Bafil.  Am- 
brofianaei  p.  70. 

Indeed 
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Indeed  he  feems  to  have  prided  himfelf  in  their  adornments,  even  at 
the  times  he  neglected  the  other  parts  of  his  drefs.  The  belt  was 
compofed  of  gold  or  of  lilver  ;  and  the  hilt  of  the  fword  correfponded 
with  the  belt,  except  upon  folemn  court-days ;  he  then  wore  a  fword, 
the  hilt  of  which  was  embellifhed  with  jewels 

The  THORAX  was  only  ufed  in  the  winter.  It  was  made  of 
otter's  fkin,  and,  according  to  our  author,  defended  the  breaft  and 
the  moulders  from  the  cold-j\  The  thorax  is  a  garment  of  high  anti- 
quity. From  Suetonius  we  learn  that  it  formed  part  of  the  winter 
drefs  belonging  to  Auguftus  %  ;  but  at  that  time  it  was  made  of  wool. 
I  muft  confefs  myfelf  entirely  at  a  lofs  refpecling  the  form  of  the 
thorax.  I  find  no  refemblance  of  fuch  a  garment  in  the  Saxon  draw  • 
ings  Perhaps  it  was  worn  beneath  the  tunic  ;  if  fo,  the  omiffion 
is  eafily  accounted  for. 

The  VENETIAN  MANTLE  ||.  From  what  caufe  this  garment 
derived  its  denomination  cannot  ealily  be  determined.  We  may, 
however,  fairly  conclude  that  it  was  no  innovation  of  drefs  among  the 
French  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne ;  fufficient  already  has  been  faid 
to  prove  that  he  would  not,  by  his  own  example  at  leaft,  have  been 
instrumental  to  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  habit.  We  are  in-, 
debted  to  our  author  for  the  name  only  of  this  garment ;  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  it  is  derived  from  another  writer,  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  pages  :  "It  was,"  fays  he,  "  of  a  grey  or  blue  colour,  qua- 
drangular in  its  form,  and  fo  doubled,  that,  when  it  was  placed  upon  the 
fhoulders,  it  hung  down  as  low  as  the  feet  before  and  behind ;  but  on 
the  fides  it  fcarcely  reached  to  the  knees  ^[ :"  fuch  was  the  drefs  in 
which  this  great  man  ufually  made  his  appearance.    But  upon  fo- 


*  Et  gladio  femper  aecinclus,  cujus  cu- 
pulas ac  baltheus  aut  aureus  aut  argenteus 
erat ;  aliquoties  tff  gemmato  enfe  utebatur, 
&c.    EgmharUis,  ut  Iupra. 

f  Et  ex  pellibui  lutrinis  tborace  confeBo 
humeros  ac  pectus  hyeme  muniebat.  Ibidem. 

\  Hyeme  quatemis  cum  pingui  toga  tu- 
nictSy  &  fubuculte  thorace  laneo,  &femi- 
nalibus  &  tibialibus,  muniebatur.  Sueton. 
in  vita  Align  ft. 

§  Unlefs  the  fmall  cloak,  which  I 
confidered  (p.  9.)  as  a  garment  appro- 
priated to  youth  of  dittinction,  fliould 
be  thought  to  bear  any  affinity  to  it.  I 
can  only  add  in  its  favour,  that  the  wear- 
ers are  often  reprefented  with  both 


hands  beneath  it.  The  want  of  gloves 
might  certainly  have  been  fo  fnpplied  ; 
and  the  breatt  have  been  defended  by 
it  from  the  cold,  but  not  the  fhoul- 
ders, as  the  author  expreflly  declares 
they  were. 

||  Sago  Veneto  amiSlus.  Eginhartus. 
Pallium,  canum  vel  faphirinum,  qua- 
drangulum,  duplex,  Jic  fermatum^  ut,  cum 
imponeretur  burner  is,  ante  &  retro  pedes 
tangerit  ;  de  lateribus  verb  vix  genua  conte- 
geret.  Monach.  S.  Gaili,  ut  Iupra.  A 
garment,  which  I  have  called  a  winter 
garment,  very  fimila.-  to  this,  the  reader 
will  find  described,  page  9  ;  and  its  re- 
prefentation  upon  the  fifth  plate. 


lemn 
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lemn  feaft-days,  and  times  in  which  the  difplay  of  magnificence  was 
required,  his  garments  were  extremely  fplendid.  The  tunic,  he  then 
wore,  was  interwoven  with  gold  ;  his  flioes  were  adorned  with  gems ; 
his  mantle  was  fattened  with  a  fibula  of  gold ;  and  a  diadem  of  gold, 
ornamented  with  jewels,  was  placed  upon  the  head  :  his  fword  and 
belt,  and  the  hilt  of  his  fword,  as  we  have  feen  already,  were  alfo 
embellifhed  in  the  fame  pompous  manner. 

In.  the  defcription  of  the  court-drefs  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  the 
fon  of  Charlemagne,  who  is  faid  to  have  followed  the  example  of  his 
father,  we  find  mention  made  of  buikins  of  gold  *.  His  fceptre  is 
fpoken  of  as  a  rod  or  ftafF  of  gold  ;  and  his  mantle  appears  to  have 
been  woven  with  threads  of  gold  -jr. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  the  defcription  of  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  drefs  of  Charlemagne,  becaufe  I  conceive  it  gives  us  a 
juft  idea  of  the  general  habit  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  monarch  of  the 
fame  period,  and  that  with  little  or  no  variation  ;  for,  excepting  the 
thorax  or  Jlomacher\,  there  is  no  part  of  the  drefs  of  the  French  king 
that  cannot  eafily  be  traced  in  the  drawings  of  the  Saxons. 

The  feventeenth  plate  contains  the  royal  habit  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury §.  The  tunic,  as  we  there  find  it,  is  ornamented  with  an  em- 
broidered border ;  the  ftockings  adorned  with  needle-work ;  and  the 
leg-bandages,  croffing  each  other  upon  them,  agree  exactly  with  the 
above  defcription;  the  mantle  alfo  probably  is  fimilar  to  the  Hate- 
mantle  of  Charlemagne,  and,  like  that,  it  is  fattened  upon  the  moul- 
der with  a  fibula  of  gold  ;  the  fword  and  embroidered  belt,  with  the 
fhoes  embellifhed  with  jewels,  are  all  that  appear  to  be  wanting  to 
complete  the  habit ;  the  golden  bracelets  upon  the  wrifts  form  indeed 
an  ornamental  part  of  the  drefs  that  the  French  monarch  never 
adopted ;  at  leaft  we  may  judge  fo  much  from  the  filence  of  his 
hiftorian. 

I  lhall  briefly  mention  the  variations  which  took  place  in  the  fe- 
veral parts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  habit  already  mentioned,  during  the 

*  Ocrcas  aureas.  Theganus  in  vita  ejus.  word  thorax  may  be  thought  inadequate, 

cap.  19.     I  am  well   aware   that  the  becaufe  it  is  faid  to  have  covered  his 

word  ocrea  fignifies  literally  a  greave,  as  moulders  as  well  as  his  breaft  ;  and  yet  I 

well  as  a  boot  or  bulkin ;  but  this  part  know  not  any  Englifh  word  more  proper 

of  the  ancient  Saxon  habit,  as  it  is  re-  to  fubftitute  in  its  place, 
prefented  in  the  drawings  of  the  time,        §  The  Saxon  MS.  which  contains  this 

bears  more  refemblance   in  general  to  valuable  delineation  was  written  at  the 

the  boot  or  buflcin  than  to  the  greave.  conclufion  of  the  ninth,  or  very  early  in 

-j-  Baculum  aureum,  &  chla?nydem  auro  the  tenth,  century.    It  is  prelerved  m  the 

textam.    Thegan.  ut  lupra.  Britilh  Mufeum,  and  is  marked  Tibe- 

J  Perhaps  this   tranflation   of    the  rius,  C.  VI. 

ninth 
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ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  and  then  proceed  to  defcribe  in  a  fimilar 
manner  fuch  other  parts  appertaining  to  it  as  have  not  been  fpoken 
of  in  the  former  part,  and  appear  to  be  fubfequent  additions. 


The  SHIRT. 


To  what  has  already  been  faid  concerning  this  garment*  I 
fhall  now  only  add  a  few  general  obfervations.  The  Jhirt  I  have 
fuppofed  to  have  been  made  of  linen,  became  the  wearing  of  woollen 
garments  next  the  ikin  was  enjoined  as  a  fevere  penance ;  but 
at  the  fame  time  I  meant  it  to  be  underftood,  that  fhirts  of  linen  were 
confined  to  perfons  of  fuperior  rank,  and  they  only  could  be  affected 
by  this  injunction  ;  for,  fhirts  of  woollen,  the  want  of  which  the  tunic 
only  often  fupplied,  were  worn  by  the  common  people,  not  by  way 
of  penance,  but  for  comfort  and  convenience ;  and  in  the  prefent 
day  we  have  innumerable  examples  to  prove,  that  ufe  will  foon  re- 
concile the  wearing  of  a  flannel  waiftcoat  next  to  the  Ikin.  The  hair- 
cloth fhirt,  however,  feems  to  have  been  confidered  as  a  very  un- 
pleafant  garment  by  every  rank  of  perfons  -f\ 


*  Page  4,  and  33.  The  fliirt  is  a 
garment  of  high  antiquity,  and  it  is 
called  by  feveral  names  in  the  ancient 
Latin  authors,  among  which  the  moft 
common  are  camijia,  fubucula,  and  ?»- 
ferula,  the  Saxon  word  ]2aam  alfo  figni- 
fies  a  fliirt  or  body -garment  of  linen,  and 
appears  to  have  been  chiefly  confined  to 
the  clergy.  The  rync  or  ryfiic,  and 
jrnoc,  whence  our  modern  word  fmock 
is  evidently  derived,  feem  rather  to 
have  been  outer  garments  than  iuch  as 
were  worn  next  the  flcin.    The  figure  at 


the  bottom  of  the  fecond  plate  proves, 
that  the  SHIRT  was  a  garment  ufed  for 
fleeping  in.  There  are  other  night-gar- 
ments mentioned  in  the  Saxon  records, 
namely,  the  nihtej-  hnaEjl  or  night-rail^ 
and  the  h^-naegel,  or  night-gown. 

f  In  the  Saxon  verfion  of  Genefis, 
publiflied  by  Junius,  the  pafl'age,  wherein 
Jacob,  fuppofing  his  fon  Jofeph  to  have 
been  flain,  is  faid  to  have  chthed  him/elf 
•with  Jackchth,  is  tranflated  j-cnibbe- 
hine  mio  herisn,  be  clothed  bimjtlf  with 
hait'cloth. 


Thb 
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The  DRAWERS  and  TROWSERS. 


THE  feminalia,  or  DRAWERS,  formed,  as  we  have  feen,  an  in- 
difpenfable  part  of  the  royal  habit  in  the  ninth  century  *  ;  and  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  they  were  no  new  invention  at  that  time,  nor 
confined  to  the  nobility.  Suetonius,  an  ancient  Latin  author,  allures 
us,  that  the  emperor  Auguftus  wore  drawers  in  the  winter  feafon  -f- ; 
and  the  Saxon  delineations  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  gave  them 
to  perfonages  of  inferior  ftation. 

They  appear  to  have  been  made  to  fit  the  thigh  with  great  preci- 
lion,  and  were  ufually  fattened  fome  diftance  above  the  knee  ;  but 
feveral  inftances  may  be  produced  in  which  they  defcend  below  the 
knee,  and  then  they  bear  no  fmall  refemblance  to  the  breeches  of  the 
prefent  day  J. 

The  coxalia,  or  TROWSERS,  were  certainly  a  fpecies  of  garment 
diftin6l  from  the  drawers,  and  worn  it  feems  in  the  place  of  drawers 
and  Jlockings  ;  for,  generally  fpeaking,  they  appear  to  have  been  the 
two  parts  of  drefs  comprifed  in  one.  The  coxalia,  from  the  name, 
mutt  in  fome  meafure  have  been  applicable  to  the  hips ;  and  from  the 
preceding  defcription  we  find,  that  they  covered  the  legs  alfo,  and 
were  fattened  upon  them  by  the  leg- bandages.  A  very  perfect  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  trowfers  is  given  upon  the  eighteenth  plate,  where  the 
figure  to  the  right,  intended  for  Job  in  his  ftate  of  humiliation,  is  de- 
picted without  any  other  part  of  his  habit.  The  illuminator  has,  and 
I  think  with  propriety,  ornamented  them  with  embroidered  flowers  ; 
the  waiftband  is  alfo  adorned  with  work  of  a  different  colour,  and 
they  are  edged  with  a  border  at  the  bottom  correfponding  with  the 
waiftband.  The  garment,  as  it  is  here  given,  one  may  reafonably 
conclude,  was  appropriated  to  perfons  of  diftinction  only.  Over  the 
trowfers  the  leg-bandages  were  fattened  from  the  feet,  and  reached  to 
the  middle  of  the  leg,   by  which  means  they  were  fecured  at 

*  The  word  bpec,  whence  the  Brecfc  trowfers  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  de- 

of  Chaucer,  and  breeches,   in  the  mo-  termine. 

dern  language,  derive  their  origin,  occurs  f  See  the  third  note,  page  3  $. 

in  the  early  Saxon  writings,  but  whether  \  As  may  be  feen  exemplified  in  the 

it  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  drawirs  or  middle  figure  upon  the  eighteenth  plate. 

the 
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the  bottom,  and  anfwered,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  the  double 
purpofe  of  drawers  and  Jlockings,  in  the  manner  reprefented  by  the 
figure  to  the  left  hand  on  the  fame  plate  *• 

In  the  defcription  of  Charlemagne's  habit  we  find,  that  the  drawers 
and  trowfers  are  exprefsly  faid  to  have  been  made  of  linen,  and  proba- 
bly they  were  fo  when  they  were  appropriated  to  the  nobility  and  gentry ; 
but  that  the  fame  fpecies  of  garment,  coniiftihg  of  coarfer  materials, 
was  ufed  by  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  will,  I  truft,  be  readily  ad- 
mitted. The  trowfers  given  to  the  figure  of  Job,  abovre  defcribed,  are 
blue,  with  a  red  waiftband  and  borders ;  and  the  drawers  of  the  mid- 
dle figure  are  brown,  which  is  no  proof  that  they  were  not  in  both 
cafes  defigned,  by  the  illuminator,  to  reprefent  linen  ;  for  linen  at 
this  period  was  frequently  dyed  of  different  colours. 


The  TUNIC. 


THE  form  of  the  tunic,  generally  fpeaking,  underwent  little  or  no 
alteration  during  the  whole  of  the  Saxon  sera.  The  fhort  tunic  con- 
tinued in  ufe  among  every  clafs  of  people,  and  the  long  tunic  re- 
mained as  a  mark  of  fuperiority  of  rank.  We  find  them  both  occa- 
fionally  varied  with  welts  and  borders  of  different  colours-^,  and  with 
embroideries  alfo,  and  ornaments  of  needle-work,  as  the  plates,  ap- 
propriated to  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  which  accompany  this 
work,  will  fufficiently  demonftrate. 

The  wearing  an  upper  and  under  tunic  appears  to  have  been  com- 
mon among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  cuftom  they  derived  from  high  an- 
tiquity, and  which,  probably,  never  originated  with  them  |.  Agree- 
able to  the  manner  of  our  anceitors,  two  coats,  or  two  waiftcoats,  and 
very  often  both,  form  part  of  the  prefent  winter  garments.  The 

*  Feminalia  is  the  Latin  name  which  are  repeatedly  fpoken  of;   but  I  have 

Eginhart  gives  to  the  drawers  of  Char-  never  met  with  any  thing  like  fringe  in 

lemagne,  iee  the  fifth  note,  page  33  ;  and  the  Saxon  drawings :  perhaps  the  word 

coxalia  is  the  word  here  translated  troiv  nnet>  means  only  the  welt, or  border, 
fers,  which  the  reader  will  meet  with  in        %  Augutfus  in  the  winter  .wore  four 

the  fecond  note,  page  34.  tunics,  according  to  Suetonius  j  fee  the 

+  Reajzejr-pneb,  or  fringed  garments,  third  note,  page  35. 

two 
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two  tunics  are  very  diftin&ly  reprefented  upon  the  figure  towards  the 
left  hand  in  the  eighteenth  plate  *.  . 

The  middle  figure,  upon  the  fame  plate,  I  have  given  as  a  lingular 
inftance  of  the  appearance  of  buttons  upon  the  front  of  the  tunic. 
The  manufcript  it  is  taken  from  is  certainly  as  ancient  as  the  tenth 
century,  and,  probably,  coeval  with  the  commencement  of  that 
century  f.  The  figure  is  included  in  the  ornamental  part  of  an 
initial  letter,  and  drawn  with  great  precifion  J. 


The  MANTLE. 


The  general  form  of  the  Saxon  mantles  has  already  been  given  §  ; 
and  the  lubfequent  examples  difplayed  upon  the  plates,  appropriated 
to  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  prove  that  little  or  no  variation  was 
made  in  them  during  that  time.  We  trace  in  them,  it  is  true,  as 
well  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  Saxon  habit,  a  luxuriancy  of  adorn- 
ments with  embroidery  and  borders  of  various  colours,  particularly  of 

g°Early  in  the  ninth  century  the  French  had  adopted  a  Ihort  kind  of 
variegated  cloak,  or  mantle,  which  is  called  by  the  writers  of  that  pe- 
riod faga  Frejonua.  This  garment  was,  however,  highly  reprobated 
by  Charlemagne,  who  fpoke  of  it  in  the  following  contemptuous  man- 
ner:  "  Of  what  ufe  are  fuch  trifling  little  cloaks?  when  we  are  in 
"  bed,  they  cannot  cover  us ;  when  we  are  on  horfeback,  they  are 
"  infufficient  to  defend  us  from  the  wind  and  rain;  and  when  we 
n  retire  to  eafe  nature,  they  will  not  fecure  our  legs  from  the  cold  and 
"  froftll ;"  which  rebuke,  probably,  foon  put  an  end  to  the  fafhion 
of  wearing  fuch  ufelefs  garments.    The  fagum  Gallicum,  or  French 


*  Roc  or  pooc  (whence  rocket,  a  fpecies 
cf  furplice,  and  the  more  modern  word 
frock,  are  derived)  was  the  S;txon  name 
for  the  outer  tunic  or  furcoat.  Concern- 
ing the  furcoat  (for  which  fee  page  7.) 
I  have  nothing  to  add  in  this  part  of  the 
work. 

f  This  MS.  is  in  the  Royal  library 


at  the  Britifli  Mufeum,  and  marked 
6  B.  VI. 

%  This  is  the  earliefl  fpecimen  of  the 
kind  that  I  have  (een.  The  tunic  with 
bu  tons  in  the  front  will  be  frequently- 
exhibited  in  the  lucceeding  centuries. 

§  Page  8. 

||  Monachus  Sangallenfis,  lib.  i.  cap. 

Mantle. 
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mantle,  on  the  other  hand,  was  large  and  fquare,  and  faid  to  have 
been  often  four  times  double  *.  But  whether  either  of  thefe  garments 
were  introduced  into  England  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  cannot  eafily  be 
determined;  perhaps  the  bratt,  which  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have 
been  a  fhort  coarfe  mantlt;,  was  an  humble  imitation,  of  the  faga 
Frefonica  The  double  mantle  was  certainly  ufed  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  %  ;  and  I  take  it  to  be  the  fame  kind  of  garment  as  the  reader 
will  find  defcribed  in  the  firft  chapter  of  this  work  which  was  put 
over  the  head  upon  the  moulders,  and  worn  without  any  fibula  or 
buckle  ;  and  this  mantle  feems  to  have  been  appropriated  folely  to  the 
highefr.  clafs  of  perfonages.  It  was  not  confined  to  the  men  ;  the 
women  of  quality  frequently  appear  with  it ;  but  I  do  not  recollecl:  a 
fingle  inftance  in  which  it  is  given  to  people  of  inferior  rank. 

The  mantles  at  this  period,  thofe  efpecially  which  belonged  to  the 
females,  were  frequently  lined  with  materials  of  different  colours,  if 
not  of  different  quality,  from  the  outer  part ;  a  remarkable  inftance  of 
which  may  be  feen  in  the  lady  reprefented  upon  the  twentieth  plate  : 
the  outer  part  of  her  mantle  is  rich  crimfon,  the  inner  part  or  lining 
is  deep  blue. 


The  HEAD-DRESS. 


WE  have  feen  already  that  long  hair,  and  great  abundance  of  it,  was 
confidered  as  exceedingly  ornamental  to  the  perfon  by  our  Saxon  an- 
ceftors ;  and  that  the  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  affecting  felf-denial, 
divefted  themfelves  of  their  locks,  and  preached  vehemently  againft 
the  cultivation  of  the  hair||.  It  appears,  however,  that  fome  of 
them  were  not  infenfible  of  the  beauty  of  long  hair,  and  wifhed  to  in- 
dulge their  propenfity  by  following  the  fafhion  in  fome  degree  at  leaft, 
which  made  the  interdicting  article  necefTary  againft  concealing  the 

*  See  Du  Cange  in  voce  Sagum.  jSyn  opepprajenr^ar'panubtpypealb- 

+  Urry,  in  his  Gloflary  upon  Chaucer,  urn  menxil,  clothed  as  it  were  with  a  dou- 

informs  us,  that  in  Lincolnfhire  they  give  ble  mantle. 

the  name  of  bratt  to  a  coarfe  kind  of  §  Page  9. 

apron.    A  child's  flomacher  is  called  by  j|  See  pages  10  and  21. 

the  fame  name  in  Yorkfliire  to  this  day. 

M  toirure 
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tonfure  by  permitting  the  hair  to  grow,  which  is  found  in  the  Canons 
of  the  Saxon  church  *. 

The  hair  appears  to  be  Ihortened  in  the  drawings  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  to  be  generally  curtailed. 
But,  when  the  Danes  obtained  an  eftablifhment  in  this  country,  they 
revived  many  obfolete  cuftoms,  long  hair  among  the  reft  was  again 
introduced,  and  the  fafhion  of  wearing  it  foon  became  prevalent. 
It  appears,  that,  towards  the  concluhon  of  the  tenth  century,  the 
Danes  were  the  greateft  beaux  of  the  time  ;  they  combed  their  locks 
at  leaft  once  a  day,  and  decorated  them  carefully,  in  order,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  hiftorians,  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  the  Saxon 
ladies ;  and  fo  ftrong  was  the  attraction  of  thofe  luxuriant  ornaments, 
that  we  find  the  long-haired  heroes  were  frequently  fuccefsful  in,  their 
attempts 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  ConfelTor,  the  hair  was  permitted  to 
grow  to  a  very  great  length  by  almoft  every  rank  of  perfons,  which 
induced  Wulfstan,  biftiop  of  Worcefter,  to  preach  with  great  feve- 
rity  againft  this  effeminate  fafhion;  and  finding,  perhaps,  that 
his  fermons  had  not  the  full  effect  that  he  wifhed  them  to  have,  an 
ancient  author  affures  us,  that,  when  any  one  kneeled  down  before  him 
to  receive  his  bleffing,  he  cut  off  a  lock  of  his  hair  with  a  little  fharp. 
knife  that  he  carried  about  him  for  that  purpofe,  and  enjoined  him, 
by  way  of  penance,  to  cut  off  the  reft  of  his  hair  in  the  fame  manner,., 
denouncing  dreadful  judgements  againft  fuch  as  refufed  to  comply 
with  this  requilition  X, 

Long  hair,  in  the  early  ages,  was  a  mark  of  high  rank  in  France  : 
by  a  certain  law  §  then  exifting,  none  but  the  nobility  of  the  firft; 
clafs,  and  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  were  permitted  to  wear  their  hair 
at  its  full  length  ;  other  perfonages  were  obliged  to  cut  their  hair 
round  upon-  the  middle  of  the  forehead  ~||,  which  made  a  manifeft 
diftinction.  The  beard  alfo,  at  the  fame  time,  was  held  by  the  French 
in  equal  reverence  :  to  touch  the  beard'  was  not  only  a  mark  of  high 
refpecl:,  but  ftood  in  place  of  a  folemn  oath^". 

The  law  for  prohibiting  the  inferior  rank  of  people  from  wearing 
of  long  hair  does  not  feem  to  have  ever  taken  place  among  the  An- 
glo-Saxons;  the  frequent  examples,  that  the  reader  may  refer  to  in 
the  plates  which  accompany  this  work,  evidently  prove  the  contrary. 
It  will  alfo  be  needlefs  to  enter  into  any  farther  defcription  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  hair  and  beard  were  worn  by  the  Saxons  during,  the 


*  Johnfon's  Canons,  A.  D.  960.  c.  47. 

•f-  John  Waiingford,  apud  Gale. 

%  Vita  Wulfstani,  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.11. 

p.  2  54- 

§  Jus  Capilhtii. 

4 


|l  Ad  front  em  med'tam  circumtonfss .  Hence 
alfo  the  ancient  kings  of  France  are  called 
by  Claudian  crinigei-o  flaventes  vertices 
De  laud.  Stillici,  lib.  I,  v.  203. 

<U  Almoin,  lib.  I,  cap.  4. 

ninth 
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ninth  and  tenth  centuries;  the  fame  means  of  information  will,  I 
doubt  not  be  the  moft  fatisfactory. 

We  have  already  fpoken  of  the  cap,  or  rather*  perhaps,  hat  of  the 
Saxons*;  for,  the  word  hat  occafionally  occurs  in  their  writings. 
The  hat,  I  prcfume,  was  made  of  various  materials ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  by  any  means  to  have  been  a  part  of  drefs  univerfally  adopted. 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  hat  is  generally  reprefented,  I  have 
iuppofed  it  to  have  been  made  of  fkins,  with  the  fhaggy  part  turned 
outwards ;  but  the  Saxons  had  alfo  felt  or  woollen  hats  at  this  period,  > 
which  their  own  records  teftify  -f. 


The  STOCKINGS; 


IHAVE  already  faid  that  Joe  kings  J  certainly  formed  part  of  the 
Ang-a  Saxon  habit  as  early  as  the  eighth  century :  and  that  they  were- 
of  much  higher  antiquity  is  proved  by  an  ancient  Latin  author  §. 

'  The  ftockings  of  the  ninth  century  appear  to  have  been  of  various 
kinds,  and  probably  the  materials,  of  which  they  coniifted,  were 
equally  different.  Stockings  of  linen,  and  linen-trowfers,  that  often 
fupplied  the  place,  of  flocking^,  are  fpoken  of  at  this  period  ||;  but, 
when  the  coftlinefs  of  linen  habiliments  is  confidered,  we  may  ealily 
conceive  that  they  were  confined  to  perfons  of  wealth. 

The  Anglo  Saxons  gave  the  name  oi  hofe  not  only  to  what  may 
properly  be  called  the  ftockings,  but  alfo  to  the  boots  or  bulkins^ 

*  ||  See  the  fecond  note,  page  34,  Scin- 

f  Fellen  pact,  a  felt  or  woollen  hat.  hoj*e  as  it  is  written,  in  Saxon  chara&ersr 

See  Lye's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  under  the  wmd  banjup«  feems  rather  to  fignify 

the  word  J)asr.  bujkhs  than  Joe  kings,    and  panhofa  i* 

L.  In  the  firft  chapter  of  this  work  the  explained  by  the  word*  calig#  laciniofti 

Jhoes  and  ftockings  are  fpoken  of  under  one  which  may  be  properly  rendered  greaves, 

head;  in  the  prefent  chapter  1  have  thought  Lea  pen  #oj-a,  or  leather  hofe,  is  a  name 

it  beft  to  divide  them.  The  additional  ac-  more   generally  applicable  to   boots  ov 

count  of  the  jhees  will  be  found  under  the  /patter dajhes  than  to  ftockings,  though- 

article  BOOTS  or  BUSKIN'S.  I  am  wed  aware  that  leathern  Jlockingi 

§  Suetonius  who  tells  us  that  ftockings,  are  worn  by  the  ruftics  in  the  country  to  > 

tibialia,  formed  part  of  the  drefs  of  Au'-  this- day. 
guftus.    See  the  third  note,  page  3 5,.. of 
this  work*. 

and- 
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and  indeed  to  any  part  of  drefs  applied  to  the  legs.    The  word 
Jkin-hofe,  however,  feems  to  convey  a  perfect  idea  of  ftockings,  and 
probably  was  the  real  name  by  which  they  were  diftinguifhed  in  the 
Saxon  sera. 

The  ftockings,  appropriated  to  perfons  of  quality,  as  we  find  them 
reprefented  in  the  drawings  of  the  time,  extended  higher  than  the 
bottom  of  the  fhort  tunic,  and  were,  I  apprehend,  made  faft  to  the 
drawers  upon  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  The  inferior  clafs  of  people^ 
appear  to  have  worn  fhorter  ftockings,  reaching  only  to  the  middle  of 
the  leg  ;  and,  from  the  largenefs  and  unevennefs  of  the  folds,  one  may 
be  led  to  conclude  that  they  were  compofed  of  thick  and  coarfe  ma- 
terials, perhaps  of  worfted  or  of  yarn,  and  they  were  probably  put 
upon  the  leg  without  any  bandage  or  garter. 

The  ftockings,  worn  by  the  nobility,  always  appear  to  fet  very  clofe 
to  the  legs  without  any  wrinkles  or  marks  of  folds  above  the  leg- 
bandages  :  this  circumftance  diftinguifhes  them  from  the  coxalia,  or 
trowfers,  which  did  not  fit  the  legs  fo  exactly ;  and  the  marking  of  the 
folds  is  eafily  enough  to  be  traced  ;  a  remarkable  inftance  of  which  is 
given  in  the  figure  to  the  left,  upon  the  eighteenth  plate,  where  the 
folds  of  the  trowfers  are  very  evident  above  the  bandages  of  the  leg. 

The  ftockings  are  depicted  of  various  colours  in  the  drawings  of 
the  Saxons ;  but  blue  and  red  feem  to  be  chiefly  appropriated  to  the 
nobility. 


The  LEG-BANDAGES. 

THE  garters,  or  more  properly  leg-bandages,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
are  called  in  their  own  writings  by  three  different  names*  :  thefe 
names,  I  doubt  not,  were  purpofely  given  to.  diftinguifh .  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  bandages  then  in  ufe  ;  and  examples  of  all  of  them  may, 
I  think,  be  plainly  pointed  out  from  the  figures  which  accompany  this 
part  of  the  work. 

We  have  already  fpoken  of  the  leg-bandages  crofting  each  other, 
which  formed  part  of  the  habit  of  Charlemagne  f ,  and  two  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  manner  in  which  thefe  bandages  were  applied  to  the  legs  are 
given  from  Saxon  drawings  of  the  ninth  century  %,  which  are  a  fuf- 


*  Scanc-beasaj-,  Scanc-benbars  and 
Scanc-jejipelan  :  they  are  called  in  Latin 
fafciola  crurum*    See  the  third  and  fourth 
notes,  page  34. 


+  Page  34. 

%  The  one  upon  the  feventeenth  plate, 
and  the  other  upon  the  nineteenth  plate, 
of  this  work. 

ficient 
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ficient  proof  that  the  fafhion  of  crofs-gartering  prevailed  at  that  time 
in  England ;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  have  then  been  confined  to  kings 
and  princes,  or  ihe  clergy  of  the  higheft  order,  and  to  have  formed 
part  of  their  ftate-habit. — There  was,  I  believe,  only  one  bandage  for 
each  leg,  which  was  doubled  ;  and  the  binding  began  at  the  toes ; 
the  ends  of  the  fillet  were  then  croffed  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
continued  nearly  to  the  knee ;  but  how  it  was  faftened  there  is  not 
fo  clearly  determined,  and  the  fhoe  of  courfe  hid  that  portion  of  it 
which  paffed  below  the  ancles ;  but  in  the  portrait  of  Wulfstan,  bifhop 
of  Worcefter,  who  is  reprefented  in  his  ftudy,  and  without  his  fhoes, 
the  crofs  gartering  is  very  perfectly  reprefented,  even  upon  the  foot ; 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  bound  in  the  manner  juft  defcribed  *. 

The  next  method  of  applying  the  bandages  to  the  legs  may  be  feen, 
very  perfectly  reprefented  in  the  figure  to  the  left,  upon  the  eighteenth 
plate.  This  bandage,  like  the  former,  was  made  faft  upon  the  foot, 
and  then  wrapped  round  it,  every  turn  rifing  higher  than  the  other, 
•until  it  extended  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  or,  in  fome  inftances,  be- 
yond it ;  the  two  ends  were  then  croffed  upon  each  other  in  the  front, 
and  turned  down  on  either  fide  below  the  calf,  where  they  were  fe- 
derally faftened  beneath  the  former  windings  of  the  bandages.  This 
mode  of  gartering  feems  only  to  have  been  adopted  by  perfons  of  fu- 
perior  rank. 

The  third  and  moft  common  leg-bandage  feems  to  have  been  a 
fillet  or  garter,  fimply  faftened  upon  the  flocking  about  the  middle 
of  the  leg,  and  differed,  perhaps,  but  little  from  the  garter  of  the 
prefent  day,  faving  only  that  there  is  not  the  appearance  of  more  than 
one  revolution  in  the  ligature,  which  was  fometimes  made  obliquely 
upon  the  leg  -f.  This  kind  of  bandage  was  worn  occafionally  by  all 
claffes  of  people,  and  particularly  by  the  foldiers  f . 

We  have  already  feen  that  the  leg-bandages  were  made  of  woollen  : 
they  were  alfo  made  of  linen,  as  the  ancient  canons  witnefs,  which 
commanded  the  monks,  to,  wear  linen  bandages  about  their  legs,  and 
not  woollen  ones,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  their  laity ;  whence  it 
fhould  appear  that  woollen  bandages  were  commonly  adopted  at 
that  time  §.  In  the  Saxon  manufcripts  the  leg-bandages  are  de- 
picted of  various  colours,  and,  in  fome  inftances,  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  adorned  with  fpots  or  flowers  of  needle-work. 

*  See  the  twenty-feventh  plate  of  this  See  the  figure  to  the  left,  plate  XXIII. 
work.          •    .  X  See  the  middle  figure,  plate  XIX. 

t  In  many  inftances  the  (lockings  ap-  and  the  figure  to  the  right,  plate  XXIII. 
pear  to,  reach  fomethmg  higher  than  the        §  Du  Cange,  in  voce  Fqfciola. 
hand  age,  and  are  turned  down  over.it. 
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The  SOCKS. 


THE  pedules,  or  fecks  *,  were  a  part  of  the  Saxon  drefs  appro- 
priated to  the  feet,  as  the  Latin  name  plainly  indicates  ;  and  they  are 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 
It  has  been  thought,  that  the  pedules  were  that  part  of  the  Jftockings 
which  received  the  feet,  and  not  diftincl:  from  them  -f ;  and  a  quo- 
tation from  an  old  author  is  given  by  Du  Cange  to  fupport  this 
opinion  %  ;  but,  in  proof  of  the  contrary,  variety  of  authorities  might 
be  produced  ;  let  one  fufnce  :  the  pedules  and  the  /lockings  are  clearly 
mentioned  as  two  diftincl:  parts  of  the  drefs  in  the  ancient  Carthufian 
Statutes,  quoted  in  the  margin 

The  focks,  I  apprehend,  were  generally  worn  with  the  trowfers, 
which,  as  we  have  feen  before,  did  not  cover  the  feet ;  and  at  times 
alfo  with  the  ftockings,  efpecially  by  the  clergy,  who  were  obliged 
to  officiate  both  by  day  and  night  in  the  churches. 

In  the  Saxon  delineations,  thofe  efpecially  which  belong  to  the 
tenth  century,  we  find  this  part  of  the  drefs  very  frequently  depicted. 
The  fock  ufually  rifes  a  little  above  the  ancle,  and  appears  to  be 
turned  down  towards  the  l)ioe,  without  being  reftrained  by  a  garter  or 
bandage,  in  the  manner  reprefented,  upon  the  middle  figure,  in  the 
eighteenth  plate  ;  and  the  focks  are  there  drawn  without  the  fhoes ; 
which  is  not  often  the  cafe.  Different  kinds  of  focks,  ornamented 
with  fringes  or  borders,  are  fpoken  of  in  the  ancient  records  Ij ;  and  a 
fpecimen  of  them,  fo  adorned,  is  given  upon  the  nineteenth  plate. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  middle  figure,  where  he  will  find  the 
flocking^  the  feck,  and  the  Jhoe,  very  diftinc*tly  exemplified.  The 

*  The  Saxon  word  flyp6  J*ceo  is  faid  %  Id  etiam  mandate  curavit,  ut  de  cali- 
to  mean  a  fock  or  J addle  ;  but  I  do  not  fee  gis  pedules  abfcinderet^  quatenus  prater 
much  analogy  to  either  :  the  true  word  is  pedes  totus  jaceret  vejlitus.-  Du  Cange,  in 
j-occap,  whence  the  modern  fock  is  evi-    voce  Pedules. 

dently  derived.  §  Among  other  parts  of  their  habit,  the 

f  Pedules  j  pars  caligarum  quse  pedes  monks  are  ordered  to  have  z  peri  a  cal'iga- 
capit.  ,  rum,  ^  3  paria  pedulium.  Ibidem. 

||  Ptdules  limbati. 

focks 
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focks  are  faid  to  have  been  made  of  woollen,  and,  generally  fpeaking, 
they  might  be  fo  ;  but,  when  they  were  adorned  in  the  manner  fpoken 
of  above,  it  is  probable  they  might  confift  of  fome  more  precious  ma- 
terials. 


The  BOOTS,  or  BUSKINS. 


THE  bufkins  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  the  fon  of  Charlemagne* 
were  certainly  made  of  gold,  or  gilt  at  leaft  #.  In  the  drawings  of  the 
Saxon  artifts,  this  part  of  the  leg-drefs  cannot  eafily  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  ftockings,  which  frequently  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  leg 
only.  It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that,  where  the  boots  or  bufkins  appear 
the  moll  decidedly  marked,  they  are  never,  that  I  recollect,  depicted 
without  the  addition  of  fhoes.  The  Anglo-Saxons  gave  the  name  of 
hofe  not  only  to  the  ftockings  and  bulkins,  but  alfo  to  the  greaves  or 
leg-armour :  and  the  hofe  appear  at  all  times  to  have  been  a  part  of 
drefs  diftinct  from  the  fhoes,  and  bore  a  nearer  affinity  to  the  fpatter- 
dafhes  than  to  the  boots  of  the  moderns. 

The  leather -hofe  and  the  pan-hofe  -f-,  names  mentioned  by  the  Saxon 
writers,  I  prefume,  are  both  of  them  leg-dreffes  of  the  bufkin  kind, 
the  latter  differing  from  the  former  by  adornments  only.  The  figure 
bearing  a  fword  upon  his  moulder,  given  upon  the  nineteenth  plate, 
exhibits  the  moft  perfect  example  of  the  boots  or  bufkins  that  has  oc- 
curred in  my  refearches ;  and  probably  they  may  have  been  intended 
to  reprefent  the  pan-hofe,  or  ornamented  bufkins. 

The  leg-guards  % ,  which  are  alfo  fpoken  of  by  the  later  Saxon  au- 
thors, may  be  properly  conlidered  as  the  greaves  or  armour  for  the 
legs,  and  probably  they  were  made  of  metal,  at  leaft  that  part  of  them 
which  came  upon  the  front  of  the  legs.  We  find  no  indication  of 
any  defenlive  armour  of  this  kind  in  the  Saxon  drawings  prior  to  the 
tenth  century ;  about  which  time  fome  few  inftances  occur.  The 
greaves,  however,  are  very  plainly  marked  upon  the  legs  of  the  Da- 

Ocreas  aureas.  See  page  36,  and  the       t  Pan-hoj*a,  which  Lye  renders  callga 
firft  note  of  that  page.  ladniofa. 

\  Scanc-beon3. 

nifh 
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nifh  chieftains,  given  upon  the  twenty -fourth  plate :  the  figures  there 
reprefented  are  taken  from  a  very  curious  Saxon  reliquary,  which, 
from  the  workmanfhip  and  other  circumftantial  proofs,  is  with  good 
reafon  fuppofed  to  have  been  fabricated  about  the  clofe  of  the  ninth 
century  *. 

High  fhoes,  reaching  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  legs,  and  fattened 
by  lacing  in  the  front,  and  which  may  alfo  properly  enough  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  fpecies  of  half-boots,  were  in  ufe  in  this  country  as  early 
as  the  tenth  century ;  and  the  only  apparent  difference  between  the 
high  lhoes  of  the  ancients  and  thofe  of  the  moderns  feems  to  have 
been,  that  the  former  laced  clofe  down  to  the  toes,  and  the  latter 
to  the  inftep  only  *f\ 

I  fliall  clofe  this  fubjecl  with  fome  few  additional  obfervations  con- 
cerning the  Jhoes  of  the  Saxons  %  :  they  appear  in  general  to  have  been 
made  of  leather,  and  were  ufually  fattened  beneath  the  ancles  with  a 
thong,  which  pafTed  through  a  fold  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  leather, 
encompaffing  the  heel,  and  it  was  tied  upon  the  inftep.  This  method 
of  fecuring  the  fhoe  upon  the  foot  was  certainly  well  contrived  both 
for  eafe  and  convenience. 

Wooden  Jhoes  $  are  mentioned  in  the  records  of  this  sera ;  but  pro- 
bably they  derived  that  appellation  from  the  foles  only  being  made  of 
wood,  while  the  upper  parts  confifted  of  fome  more  pliant  mate- 
rials ;  and  fhoes  with  wooden  foles  were  worn  by  perfons  of  the  moft 
exalted  rank  ||. 

The  cakpedes,  fpoken  of  by  the  ancient  Latin  authors,  are  thought 
to  have  been  a  fpecies  of  wooden  fhoes ;  but  perhaps  bore  a  nearer 
affinity  to  clogs  or  gallojhes.  The  fotulares,  or  fubtalares,  appear  evi- 
dently to  have  been  a  thick  kind  of  fhoes  calculated  chiefly  for 
warmth,  and  were  ufed  by  the  clergy  when  they  officiated  in  the 
churches  in  cold  weather,  or  at  night ;  and,  as  well  as  the  calopedes, 
were,  I  conceive,  large  enough  to  receive  the  foot  with  the  common 

*  This  plate  is  more  particularly  fpo-  grave  it :  frequent  fpecimens  of  the  half- 
ken  of  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  prefent  boots  will  neceflarily  occur  hereafter, 
part  of  the  work,  where  the  military  ha-        J  Heycy,  according  to  Lye,  is  a  Saxon, 
bits  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  are  name  for  jioes;  but  from  r*ceo,or  j-coh,  the 
fully  defcribed.  modern  word  fhoe  evidently  derives  its 

t  An  inftance  in  which  the  high  (hoes  origin, 
are  perfe&ly  reprefented  occurs  in  a  MS.        §  Tjupen  yceo. 

in  the  Rarleian  Library,  marked  2908;.       H  See  the  defcription  of  the  fhoes  of 

but,  as  there  was  nothing  farther  remark-  Bernard,  king  of  Italy,  the  foles  of  which- 

able  annexed  to  the  figure,  I  did  not  en-  were  of  wood,  p.  34.  of  this  work. 

ihoa 
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fhoe  upon  it  *■.    Whatever  the  materials  might  be  that  compofed  the 
foles  of  the  Ihoes  at  this  period,  it  is  Certain  that  they  were  often  ren 
dered  more  durable  by  the  affiftance  of  nails  :  the  nailing  of  Ihoes  is  a 
cuftom  fo  prevalent  among  the  nifties  of  the  prefent  day,  that  no- 
thing farther  need  to  be  faid  by  way  of  explanation. 


The  GLOVES. 


THIS  article  of  drefs  certainly  did  not  originate  with  our  SaxOri 
anceftors  :  the  ufe  of  gloves  was  derived  from  the  continent ;  and 
there  is  good  reafon  to  believe  that  gloves  were  unknown  in  England 
prior  to  the  clofe  of  the  tenth  century  :  that  they  were  then  confined 
to  perfons  of  the  moft  exalted  ftations  will,  I  truft,  be  readily 
granted,  when  We  find,  by  the  laws  of  iEthelred  the  Second  -f  for 
the  regulating  of  commerce,  that  five  pair  of  gloves  made  a  conn- 
derable  part  of  the  duty  paid  to  that  prince  by  a  fociety  of  German 
merchants  for  the  protection  of  their  trade  J.  There  is  not  the 
fainteft  indication  of  gloves  in  the  various  drawings  of  the  Saxons  that 
have  fallen  under  my  infpection  ;  which  I  conlider  as  a  corroborating 
proof  that  they  were  not  ufed,  at  leaft  not  in  common,  at  the  time 
thofe  delineations  were  made,  or  they  would  not  have  been  totally 
omitted. 

There  is  no  doubt,  I  believe,  that  gloves  were  occasionally  worn  by 
the  Saxon  clergy  towards  the  clofe  of  the  eleventh  century,  or  perhaps 
rather  earlier ;  and  they  appear  to  have  been  made  of  linen  :  but  I  mail 
have  occafton  to  fpeak  more  fully  upon  this  fubjecT:  in  a  fubfequent 
part  of  this  work. 

*  The  calopedeS)  and  the  fubtalares,  of 
the  Latin  authors  might  probably  anfwer 
to  the  flype-rreo  and  unheje-rceop,  or 
fhortfhoes  of  the  Saxons  ;  both  of  which 
names  will  be  proper  enough,  if  we  fup- 
pofe  them  to  rcfemble  the  women's  clogs, 


eafily  flipped  on,  and  (hotter  than  the 
fhoe  by  not  rifing  above  the  heel. 

t  JEthelred  the  Second,  furnamed  the 
Unready,  was  crowned  A.  D.  979,  and 
died  A.  D.  10 16* 

%  Leges  iEthelredis  apud  Brompton. 


o 
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CHAP.  IL 


The  Habits  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Women  continued, — The  fever  a. 
Parts  of  their  Drefs  not  increafed  in  Number  during  the 
Saxon  JEra. — A  Recapitulation  of  thofe  Parts  of  the  Female 
Drefs  defcribed  in  a  former  Chapter,  and  the  Alterations 
they  underwent  from  the  Eighth ,  to  the  clofe  of  the  Ele- 
venth Century, 

IT  has  already  been  premifed  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  were 
much  lefs  capricious,  with  refpecl:  to  the  fafhion  of  their  gar- 
ments, than  the  men  *.  We  have  feen  four  diftincl  parts  of  drefs 
appropriated  to  the  females  of  the  eighth  century,  exclulive  of  thofe 
belonging  to  the  feet  and  legs  ;  and  the  fubfequent  delineations,  even 
to  the  clofe  of  the  eleventh  century,  do  not  exhibit  a  fingle  additional 
garment  -f .  The  little  variation  alfo,  which  thofe  very  parts  of  their 
drefs,  already  fpecified,  underwent  during  a  period  of  nearly  three 
centuries,  is  a  manifeft  proof  that  our  fair  country-women  were 
ftrongly  attached  to  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  their  predecefTors. 
It  will  therefore  be  fufncient,  after  what  has  been  faid  upon  this  fub- 
je6r.  in  a  former  part  of  the  wprk,  to  recapitulate  the  feveral  parts  of 
drefs  therein  mentioned,  and  briefly  to  point  out  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  variations  I  have  found  in  them. 

*  See  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  firft  part  to  apply  the  names  to  any  of  the  parts  of 

of  this  work,  p.  14.  the  ladies'  habits,  as  they  are  reprefented 

+  The  jOalr-ado,  a  part  of  drefs  belonging  in  the  drawings  of  ihe  times  ;  the  tippet  m 

to  the  neck,  as  the  name,  derived  from  particular  is  faid,  in  fome  cafes,  to  have 

j)alj-  the  neck,  denote?,  and  •copper,  an  been  half  rough  or  fliag^y  :  in  the  Saxon 

upper  garment,  are  mentioned  by  the  language  it  is  then  called,  penlp  hnuh 

Saxon  writers  ;  but  I  am  totally  at  a  lofs  "caeppet. 

The- 
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The  UNDER  GARMENT  does  not  appear  to  have  fuffered  the 
leaft  change  in  its  general  form ;  the  obfervations  made  upon  this  gar- 
ment, from  the  drawings  of  the  eighth  century,  may  be  equally 
applied  to  the  remainder  of  the  Saxon  asra,  excepting  only  that, 
towards  the  conclufion  of  the  tenth  and  in  the  eleventh  centuries,  we 
meet  with  fome  few  inftances  wherein  it  is  ornamented  at  the  bottom 
with  borders  of  different  colours,  which  were  probably  worked  with 
the  needle.  A  fpecimen  of  this  kind  is  given  upon  the  twenty-firft 
plate  of  this  work :  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  figure  leaning  upon 
her  knee,  and  ftanding  towards  the  right  hand. 

The  GOWN  *.  The  drawings  of  the  ninth  century  exhibit  this 
part  of  the  ladies'  drefs  precifely  the  fame  as  it  appears  in  thofe  of  the 
century  preceding.  Towards  the  conclufion  of  the  tenth  century  we 
find  an  alteration  made  in  the  gown,  and  efpecially  in  the  fleeves,  which 
are  broader  at  the  bottom,  and  in  fome  inftances  refemble  a  fan  when 
half  opened.  The  fleeves  of  the  lady's  gown,  given  upon  the  twenty- 
firft  plate,  are  of  this  kind  5  and  fome  thing  approaching  to  the  fame 
fafhion  are  thofe  of  the  lady  towards  the  right  hand  upon  the  twenty- 
firft  plate.  The  end  of  the  fleeves,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  gowns, 
in  both  examples,  are  richly  adorned  with  borders  of  different  colours.; 
the  latter  has  alfo  a  collar  of  the  fame  kind,  and  appears  indeed  to  be 
entirely  ornamented  with  fprigs  and  flowers  of  needle-work.  The  gowns 
of  the  tenth  century  were  frequently  lined  with  materials  of  different 
colours,  if  not  of  different  texture,  as  may  be  feen  in  both  the  figures 
juft  referred  to  -f*. 

The  MANTLES.  There  were  evidently  two  forts  of  mantles 
worn  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  :  the 
firft  differed  in  no  refpect  from  the  mantle  defcribed  in  a  farmer 
chapter  J  ;  the  fecond  was  bound  about  the  waift,  and,  palling  thence 
over  the  right  or  left  moulder,  flowed  loofely  at  the  refpeclive  fide, 
as  may  be  feen  exemplified  by  the  figure  kneeling  upon  the  twenty- 
firft  plate  §.  The  figure  to  the  left,  upon  the  -fame  plate,  exhi- 
bits the  mantle,  already  mentioned,  larger  than  I  have  feen  it  generally 
reprefented  ;  it  not  only  extends  over  the  whole  back,  reaching  to  the 
ground,  but  is  ample  enough  in  the  front  to  cover  the  arms  and  the 
hands. 

*   Perhaps  the  Saxon  name  for  the        J  Chap.  II.  p.  18. 
gown  was  upne  r-cpuo,  which  properly        §  The  Saxon  word  Lach  fignifies  alfo  a 
fignifies  an  upper  garment.  cloak  or  mantis,  and  may  be  juftly  applied 

f  The  gown  of  the  lady,  plate  XX.  is     to  this  garment, 
crimton  ;  the  lining  deep  blue.  The  gown 
andlmingof  the  other  lady,  plate  XXI.  are 
nearly  fimilar. 
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The  COVERCHIEF  *.  The  variations  of  appearance,  which  oc- 
cur in  the  drawings  of  this  garment,  feem  evidently  to  have  arifen 
from  the  mode  in  which  it  was  fallened  about  the  neck,  rather  than 
from  any  material  difference  in  the  form  of  the  garment  itfelf :  fome- 
times  it  is  gathered  very  clofe  to  the  chin  ;  fometimes  it  is  more  loofe ; 
and,  not  unfrequently,  one  end  of  it  is  left  at  liberty ;  but  both  of 
them  very  rarely  are  fo.  A  lingular  inftance  of  wearing  the  cover- 
chief  occurs  upon  the  twenty-flrft  plate  ;  where  it  is  reprefented  as 
perfectly  loofe,  and  both  the  ends  are  pafled  over  the  fhoulders  fo  as 
to  leave  the  collar  of  the  gown  and  the  front  of  the  neck  expofed  to 
the  light 

The  manner  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  drefTed  their  hair  can- 
not by  any  means  be  afcertained  from  the  drawings  of  the  time.  The 
coverchief,  a  part  of  drefs  that  they  are  rarely  drawn  without,  con- 
cealed it  entirely.  Hiftory  is  alfo  deficient  in  point  of  information 
upon  this  fubjecT; ;  however,  from  the  golden  hair-tiers,  and  crifpin 
needles  J,  to  curl  and  plait  the  hair  withal,  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  writings  of  the  Saxons,  we  may,  as  I  have  before  obferved  §, 
fairly  conclude  that  the  ladies  of  this  aera  confidered  the  adornment 
of  their  hair  as  an  object  of  fome  confequence. 

The  SHOES.  On  this  fubjeft  I  can  add  but  little  to  what  has 
been  faid  already  ||.  During  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  varied  more  in  colour  than  in  the  century  preceding : 
we  meet  with  them  red,  brown,  light  orange,  and  blue ;  but  the 
more  general  colour  continued  to  be  black. 

CLOGS  are  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  writers  as  worn  by  the  wo- 
men ;  but  I  have  not  met  with  the  reprefentation  of  them  in  any  of 
the  drawings  of  this  period. 


*  The  proper  Saxon  word  for  this  part 

of  the  fema'e  drefs  was  probably  heapobep 
prujelj*  or  hjiaegel,  which  fignifies  a  co- 
wring  for  the  head,  and  is  generally  faid 
to  have  been  made  of  linen :  the  nihtep- 
hricegl,  or  night-rail,  was,  I  prefume,  the 
night  bead-drefs  of  the  ladies. 

t  The  papelp,  or  pepelp,  from  paepan 
to  cover,  fignifies  a  veil,  and  is  mentioned 
in  the  Saxons  writings  j  but  I  -have  not 


met  with  any  part  of  the  head-drefs  diftin- 
guilhable  from  the  coverchief,  that  feems 
to  bear  any  analogy  to  it. 

X  Jten-nebl. 

§  Page  21. 

||  Pages  21,  and  22.  < 

<[T  tUipep  pceop,  clogs  or  flioes  with 
wooden  foles,  which  Lye  explains  by  the 
word  baxea. 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.    III.  i 

Military  Habits  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  from  the  Commence- 

ment  of  the  Ninth  Century  to  the  Arrival  of  the  Normans.  

The  Coat  of  Mai/.-—  The  Breafi-P  late  — The  Greaves.— 
The  Helmets. —  The  Shields. —  The  Swords  ;  and  the  Spears. 
— The  Military  Habits  of  the  Banes  defcribed  from  a 
curious  Saxon  Reliquary. 


THE  civil  and  military  habits  of  the  Saxons  differed  little  from 
each  other  prior  to  the  introduction  of  body-armour ;  for, 
every  man  of  rank,  the  clergy  excepted,  confidered  himfelf  as  a  fol- 
dier,  and  the  bearing  of  arms  was  efleemed  by  him  as  an  indifpenfable 
privilege,  he  was  therefore  rarely  found  at  any  great  diftance  from 
home  without  fuch  accoutrements  as  became  his  character.  Body- 
armour,  though  fpoken  of  by  the  early  writers,  was  not,  fo  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  their  own  delineations,  brought  into  general  ufe 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  before  the  conclulion  of  the  tenth,  or  rather 
the  commencement  of  the  eleventh,  century. 

The  TUNICS  of  the  Saxon  foldiers  are  faid  to  have  been  made  of 
linen  *  ;  and  in  fome  inftances,  in  the  drawings  efpecially  of  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries,  they  are  depi&ed  partly  open  at  the  fides,  and 

*  See  page  24, 

p  fo 
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fo  fliort  as  fcarcely  to  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  #  This  habit, 
I  prefume,  was  appropriated  to  the  light  infantry  of  the  time  ;  for,  the 
fame  observation  does  by  no  means  hold  good  refpe&ing  the  horfe- 
loldiers. 

The  military  MANTLE,  when  it  was  ufed,  does  not  appear  to 
have  undergone  the  leaft  alteration  during  the  whole  of  the  Saxon  sera. 


The  COAT  of  MAIL. 


THE  word  hrica  frequently  occurs  in  the  writings  of  the  moft  an- 
cient Saxon  authors ;  and,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  defenlive  armour 
of  the  body,  appears  to  be  perfectly  fynonymous  with  the  military 
habit,  called  in  Englifh  the  coat  or  Jhirt  of  mail  *<  The  hrica  con- 
lifted  of  plates  or  wires  of  iron,  brafs,  or  fome  other  metal,  interwoven 
with  each  other,  as  we  may  learn  from  a  curious  eenigma,  written  to- 
wards the  conclufion  of  the  eleventh  century  by  Aid  helm,  bifhop  of 
Sherborn  ;  it  may  be  tranllated  thus:  "  I  was  produced  in  the  cold 
"  bowels  of  the  dewy  earth,  and  not  made  from  the  rough  fleeces  of 
"  wool;  no  woofs  draw  me,  nor  at  my  birth  did  the  tremulous  threads 
*<  refound;  the  yellow  down  of  filk-worms  formed  me  not;  I  palled 
"  not  through  the  fhuttle,  neither  was  I  ftricken  with  the  wool-comb ; 
"  yet,  ftrange  to  fay  !  in  common  difcourfe  I  am  called  a.  garment ; 
"  and'  I  fear  not  the  darts  that  are  taken  from  the  long  quivers -f. 

•*  The  Saxon  word  for  mail  is  bypn  or  byrma ;  the  Eehnynseb-bynn,  or  mail,  <witb 
rings,  feems  to  be  that  fpecies  of  it  that  was  formed  of  wires  interfe&ing  each  other. 

|  The  original  runs  thus : 
De  Lorica. 
Rofcida  me  genuit  gelido  de  mifcere  tellus  ; 
Non  /urn  Jetigero  lan arum  vellere  facia  ; 
Licia  nulla  irahunt,  nec  garrula  fila  refultant  j 
Nec  croced  ferts  texunt  lanugine  vermes  ; 
Nec  radiii  carpor,  dut  o  nec  pecline  pulfor  ; 
Et  tamen,  en  !  veftis  -vulgi  fermone  <vocabor  ; 
Spicula  non  vereor  longis  exempta  pharetris. 

B.  Aldhelmi  iEnigmatum,  publiihed  at 
Mentz,  A.  D.  15613  and  in  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library,  marked  15.  A.  XVI. 
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It  is  highly  probable  that  the  coat  of  mail,  at  the  time  of  its  firft 
introduction  into  this  country,  was  a  very  cumbrous  habit,  which 
might  prevent  its  being  haftily  brought  into  ufe  among  our  Saxon 
anceftors,  who  feem  to  have  placed  their  chief  dependence  in  battle 
upon  their  own  agility  and  perfonal  courage:  for  this  reafon  they 
were  ufually  clad  in  garments  of  the  lighter!  kind,  contrived  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  leaft  to  impede  the  exercife  of  their  arms  *. 

A  very  ancient  and  a  very  lingular  reprefentation  of  body-armour 
is  given  upon  the  fourteenth  plate  of  this  work.  It  is  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  the  firft  fpecimen  I  have  met  with  of  the  kind,  and, 
as  far  as  one  can  judge  from  its  appearance  in  the  delineation,  con- 
lifted  of  fmall  rings  of  wire  interwoven  with  each  other,  or  quilted 
upon  a  tunic  or  jerkin  of  leather  in  fuch  manner  as  to  be  rendered 
pliable  ~f.  I  fpeak,  however,  with  great  diffidence  upon  this  fubject, 
becaufe  I  have  no  hiftorical  authority  to  fupport  my  opinion. 

Towards  the  conclufion  of  the  ninth,  or  about  the  commencement 
of  the  tenth,  century,  a  body- armour,  differing  from  the  coat  of 
mail  already  defcribed,  was  introduced  among  the  Saxons ;  and, 
from  the  frequency  of  its  appearance  in  the  drawings  of  that  period, 
we  may  fairly  conclude  that  it  was  more  generally  adopted.  I  have 
felected  two  fpecimens,  which  vary  in  fome  degree  from  each  other  : 
they  are  given  upon  the  twenty-third  plate.  And  whether  this  armour 
was  compofedof  thin  plates  of  metal,  faftened  upon  the  interior  gar- 
ment or  tunic,  which  appears  below  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  move 
upon  each  other,  or  whether  it  was  entirely  detached  from  the  tunic, 
cannot  ealily  be  ascertained  ;  but,  whatever  the  materials  were  of  |H 
which  it  was  compofed,  certain  it  is  that  they  were  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  colour.  This  part  of  the  military  habit  is  fometimes  blue, 
as  it  appears  upon  the  figure  to  the  right ;  and  fometimes  of  two 
feparate  colours  at  once,  as  upon  the  figure  bearing  the  ftandard, 
where  the  upper  part  of  it,  which  encompaffes  the  body  and  defcends 
to  the  hips,  is  a  deep  reddifh  brown;  the  lower  part,  which  forms 
three  rows  like  the  lcales  of  a  flfh  and  covers  the  thighs,  is  of  an 
orange  colour,  and  correfponds  with  the  tunic  ;  in  other  inftances  it 
is  painted  red,  and  fometimes  green.  This  variety  of  colour,  however, 
does  not  amount  to  a  proof  that  the  habit  itfelf  was  not  formed  of 
metal  plates.  The  Saxon  artifts  were  certainly  very  Ikilful  in  colour- 
ing of  metals,  and  inlayed  them  with  much  ingenuity  ;  and,  if  at 
the  fame  time  we  recollect  how  highly  our  anceftors  held  their  mili- 

*  See  page  24.  to  the  Efchpyngeb-byjirij  or  armour  ivith 

-J-  In  either  cafe,  this  fpecies  of  the    rings,  mentioned  by  the  Saxon  authors. 


■ 


hrica,  or  mail,  may  properly  be  applied 


tary 
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tary  accoutrements  of  every  kind  in  eftimation,  it  will  not  in  the 
leaft  excite  our  aftonifhment  that  they  mould  pride  themfelves  in  the 
beauty  of  their  adornment. 

Upon  the  twenty-fecond  plate  is  exhibited  an  armour  of  the  fame 
kind,  but  probably  much  more  ancient ;  the  original  ftatue,  finely 
carved  in  alabafter,  was  found  in  Monmouthlhire,  near  a  place 
called  Porth  Sini  Kran.  From  the  defcription  given  of  it  when  it  was 
perfect,  we  find  that  the  figure  "  held  in  his  right  hand  a  Ihort 
46  fword,  and  in  his  left  a  pair  of  fcales  :  in  the  right  fcale  appeared  a 
<c  maiden's  head  and  breafts,  and  in  the  left  (which  was  outweighed 
"  by  the  former)  a  globe  *."  It  was  afterwards  broken,  and  prefented^ 
in  the  mutilated  ftate  in  which  it  appears  at  prefent,  to  the  Ammo- 
lean  Mufeum,  at  Oxford,  where  it  remains  to  this  day  -}\  The  mail 
was  certainly  gilt  when  the  ftatue  was  in  perfection ;  for,  evident 
marks  of  the  gilding  are  ftill  vilible  in  the  interftices  of  the  armour. 


The  BREAST-PLATE. 


i 


IF  the  thorax,  mentioned  as  part  of  the  habit  of  Charlemagne, 
had  not  been  exprefsly  fpoken  of  as  a  winter-garment  only,  and  faid 
to  have  covered  his  fhoulders  as  well  as  his  breaft,  I  fhould  readily 
have  concluded  it  to  have  been  a  fpecies  of  body-armour,  and  ana- 
logous to  what  is  called,  in  the  modern  language,  the  breaji-plate\^ 
I  have  met  with  feveral  words  that  appear  to  be  perfectly  applicable 
to  this  kind  of  armour  ;  and  they  very  frequently  occur  in  the  Saxon 
records  §.    If  the  application  be  granted,  it  will  amount  to  a  proof 


*  This  account  is  copied  from  bilhop 
Gibfon's  additions  to  Camden's  Britan- 
ia,  in  which  is  given  a  very  imperfect 
reprefentation  of  the  figure  itfelf.  The 
learned  prelate  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  ftatue  was  intended  for  a  female, 
and  perhaps  for  the  goddels  Aftrtea  ;  but 
Mr.  Gough,  with  infinitely  more  proba- 
bility, conceives  it  to  have  been  part  of 
a  tomb,  and  the  figure  of  $/.  Michael 
weighing  a  human  foul  againft  the  world. 


f  The  plate  which  accompanies  this 
work  was  engraved  from  a  drawing 
accurately  made  from  the  original  fi- 
gure. 

t  See  page  35. 

§  ]?alr--b£anh,  or  palpbeon^,  or  necl- 
guard.  Bneor"t-beben,  defence  for  the 
breaft,  and  Bp£or"e-rtoce,  which  feem  to- 
be  perfectly  the  breaft-plate% 


that 


I 
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that  the  breaft-plate  was  known  to  our  anceftors  :  but  how  far  it  was 
generally  adopted  by  them  cannot  ealily  be  determined :  it  certainly 
does  not  appear  in  their  drawings;  from  which  ciroumftance  .1  am 
led  to  conclude  that  it  was  not  in  common  ufe  at  the  time  thofe 
drawings  were  made,  becaufe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  breaft-plate 
occurs  continually  in  the  military  paintings,  fubfequent  to  the  Nor- 
man Con  que  ft,  when  we  know  that  it  formed  almoft  an  indifpenfable 
part  of  the  foldier's  habit. 

The  Saxon  authors  are  by  no  means  explicit  with  refpect  to  the 
form  of  the  breajl  guards,  mentioned  in  their  writings,  nor  concerning 
the  materials  of  which  they  were  oompofed  ;  they  are  fpoken  of  in  a 
curfory  manner,  and  the  only  qualities  applied  to  them,  that  I  recol- 
le6t,  are  that  they  were  rigid,  and  rough  or  Jhaggy  *,  which  indicates 
their  formation  from  wool  or  hair,  but  totally  precludes  the  idea  of 
their  having  been  made  of  metal 


The  GREAVES. 


THE  greaves,  or  leg-guards,  are  decidedly  mentioned  by  the  early 
Saxon  writers  -f  ;  but,  as  I  obferved  in  a  former  chapter,  there  is  not 
the  leaft  indication  of  fuch  kind  of  armour  in  the  drawings  prior  to 
the  tenth  century  J.  The  twenty-fourth  plate,  on  which  the  repre- 
fentation  of  Ofcytil  the  Dane  and  two  of  his  companions  is  given,  con- 
tains the  firft  fpecimen  of  the  leg-guards  that  I  have  met  with ;  they  form 
a  partial  covering  only  to  defend  the  front  of  the  leg;  and,  as  far  as 
one  can  judge  from  their  appearance,  they  were  made  of  thin  plates  of 
metal  fitted  to  the  fhin  and  attached  to  the  ftockings,  though  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  fattened  is  not  fhewn  :  we  fee,  however,  that 
they  reached  from  the  inftep  to  the  bottom  of  the  knee,  where  the 
foldings  of  the  hofeare  evidently  to  be  traced.  Thefe  figures  are  taken 
from  a  curious  reliquary,  of  which  they  form  a  part  of  the  front  only : 
the  whole  fubjecl  reprefents  the  murder  of  Theodore,  abbot  of  Croy- 

*  SrrSe  T  n"3e  Bjieop:  noccaj\  may  properly  be  rendered  leg-guard;  and 

f  The  word  J5oj*6  is  fometimes  thought     of  courfe  it  is  fynonymous  to  the  greave. 
to  mean  the  greaves ;  but  the  Scanc-beojig        +  Page  47. 

&  land, 
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land,  and  the  attendant  monks  by  the  Danes*.  The  reliquary  itfelf 
was  formerly  preferved  in  the  abbey  of  Croyland,  and  there  is,  I  truft,, 
no  doubt  of  its  having  been  the  work  of  a  Saxon  artift  ;  it  bears  every 
mark  of  authenticity,  and  probably  was  fabricated  not  long  pofterior 
to  the  event  it  commemorates  f.  If  we  fuppofe  that  the  fculptor  in 
giving  the  leg- guards  to  the  Danes  intended  them  as  marks  of  diftinc- 
tion,  it  will  not  be  unreafonable  to  conclude  that  they  were  firft  intro- 
duced by  that  people,  or,  at  leaft,  more  commonly  adopted  by  them 
than  by  his  own  countrymen  ;  and  this  may  in  fome  meafure  account 
for  the  omiffion  of  the  greaves  in  the  Saxon  paintings,  where  the  fi- 
gures are  conftantly  drawn  conformably  to  the  common  culloms  of  the 
country. 


The  HELMET. 


'  THE  ancient  Saxon  artifts  made  no  diftinclion  between  the  regal 
helmet  X  and  the  crown :  the  monarch  is  depicted  by  them  in  his 
court,  and  in  the  field  of  battle,  with  the  fame  kind  of  head-covering, 
even  when  every  other  part  of  his  drefs  is  marked  with  decifive  varia- 
tion :  the  paintings  indeed  of  the  fubfequent  centuries  exhibit  the 
royal  helmet  with  fome  indications  of  improvement:  and,  upon  the 
twenty-eighth  plate,  it  is  given  in  its  moft  perfect  ftate ;  the  figure 
there  reprefented  is  the  portrait  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  taken  from 
an  original  impreffion  of  his  great  feal  r  we  may  obferve  an  ornament 
upon  his  helmet,  analogous  to  the  crown  or  diadem  of  that  time. 
The  crown,  confidered  fimply  as  a  civil  ornament,  and  detached  from 
the  helmet,  was  worn  by  the  Saxon  monarchs  long  before  the  reign  of 
the  Confeffor ;  but  the  royal  helmet  is  never,  that  I  *emember,  de- 
lineated without  the  appearance  of  the  crown* 


*  The  abbot  is  reprefented  officiating 
at  the  high  altar;  and  the  figure  with  the 
fword,  intended,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  for 
king  Ofcytil,  is  in  the  aft  of  ftriking  off 
his  head.  The  workmanfhip  is  admirable; 
thefigures  are  chafed  with  golduponablue 


ground ;  the  heads  are  of  filver,  and  pro- 
tuberate  in  high  relief.  This  event  took 
place  A..D.  89a. 

f  Probably  under  the  direction  of  ab- 
bot Goodric,  the  fuccelfor  of  Theodore. 
-   J  Cyne-pealm,  or  pelm. 

The 
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The  helmet,  appropriated  to  the  nobility  of  the  eighth  century,  is 
ufually  depicted  ia  the  form  of  a  cone ;  and  it  was  probably  made  of 
brafs  or  fome  other  kind  of  metal  *.  The  fame  fpecies  of  helmet  ap- 
pears in  the  drawings  of  the  two  fucceeding  centuries,  but  we  find  it 
gradually  improved,  if  ornaments  of  gold  or  gilding,  and  embel- 
lilhments  of  precious  ftones,  may  be  deemed  improvements. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  helmet  was  univerfally  adopted  by  the 
military  at  any  period  of  the  Saxon  sera ;  for,  the  foldiers  of  every 
clafs,  (the  king  excepted,  when  he  appeared  in  his  military  habit),  are 
frequently  reprefented  bare-headed ;  efpecially  in  thofe  drawings 
that  bear  the  greateft  marks  of  antiquity.  The  head-covering,  which 
occurs  moft  generally  in  the  Saxon  drawings,  bears  more  refemblance 
to  a  cap>  or  hat,  of  leather  or  woollen,  than  to  a  helmet ;  and  I  am 
induced  to  think  that  occafionally  it  anfwered  the  purpofes  both  of  the 
hat  and  of  the  helmet.  The  hat  -f-  is  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries  as  a  covering  for  the  head,  and  fometimes 
it  is  fpokea  of  as  being  ornamented  with  a  creft  J. 


The  SHIELDS. 


IN  the  firft  part  of  this  work  I  obferved,  that  the  general  form  of 
the  Saxon  fhields  was  oval  §  :  the  fame  form  prevailed,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, throughout  the  Saxon  sera  :  but  with  the  Norman  Con- 
quer!: a  new  fyftem  of  tactics  was  introduced,  which  required  of 
courfe  a  changement  in  the  military  habiliments.  The  uniformity  of 
appearance  refpecting  the  form  of  the  fhields  cannot  be  applied  to 
their  fize ;  for,  the  fize  is  continually  varied,  not  only  in  the  draw- 
ings of  different  centuries,  or  different  manuscripts  of  the  fame  cen- 
tury, but  even  in  the  different  delineations  which  occur  in  one  and 
the  fame  manufcript ;  efpecially  in  thofe  manufcripts  belonging  to 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  where  the  fhield,  in  fome  few  in- 
ftances,  is  reprefented  full  as  high  as  the  bearer,  and  of  fufficient  la- 
titude to  cover  him  entirely  from  the  fight  of  his  enemy.    The  fize  of 

*  The  Lejien-Jtelme,  or  helmet  of  lea-  -f  Jjaet:  and  Fellfen  ])<&x,  that  is>  a  felt 

titer*  is  mentioned  by  the  Saxon  writers ;  or  -woo/lett  bat. 

but  perhaps  the  term  is  more  applicable  +  Camb  on  hseire,  andCambonhelmc-. 

to  the  hat  mentioned  in  the  next  note,  The  word  camb  fignifies  a  cmb  or  crtjl. 

which  was  fometimes  made  of  leather,  §.  Page  26, 
and  fometimes  of  woollen, 

the 
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the  fhields,  as  they  are  moft  commonly  reprefented,  is  fuch  as  would 
cover  the  head  and  body  completely ;  fome  are  much  fmaller,  and 
fome  ■  fo -diminutive  as  not  to  exceed  the  length  of  the  lower  arm.' 
The  variation  of  the  lize  is  alfo  fupported  by  hiltorical  authority. 
We  find  mention  made  of  little  jhields  #,  and  f  nailer  fhields  \.  In  the 
will  of  prince  iEthelftan,  the  fon  of  iEthelred  the  Second  J,  the. 
fhoulder-Jhield^  is  included  among  the  legacies,  and  it  is  diftinguifhed 
from  the  target  ||.  It  was,  I  apprehend,  a  large  fhield,  and  received 
its  appellation  from  its  being  ufually  ilung  upon  the  moulder. 

With  refpect  to  the  materials  which  compofed  the  Saxon  fhields, 
the  lilence  of  hiftory  prevents  my  enlargement.  We  have  already 
feen  that  leather  was  certainly  ufed  by  the  ihield-makers  ^f,  and,  pro- 
bably, compofed  great  part  of  the  fhields  in  general ;  but  the  rims 
and  boffes  were  certainly  made  of  metal,  which,  as  far  as  one  can 
judge  from  the  colour,  was  often  gilt  or  plated  with  gold.  Some 
few  inftances  indeed  occur  in  which  the  whole  fhield  appears  to  have 
been  covered  with  gold  or  metal  gilt. 

The  ornamental  adornments  of  the  Saxon  fhields,  in  addition  to 
the  boffes  and  rims  or  borders  of  gold  and  filver,  appear  to  have 
been  very  few,  and  thofe  very  limple  ;  and,  as  they  are  given  upon 
the  feveral  military  figures  which  accompany  this  work,  they  do  not 
require  any  farther  difquiiition  *  *. 


The  SWORDS;  and  the  SPEARS. 


The  form  of  the  Saxon  fword  was  not  fubjecT:  to  much  variation,  as 
the  reader  may  ealily  fee  by  referring  to  the  feveral  military  figures 
which  are  given  in  this  work  -f* "f\  There  are,  however,  feveral  forts 
of  fwords  fpecifiedin  the  Saxon  records;  fuch  as  the  Jhiningfword\\\ 
the  /harp-pointed  fword  ;  the  dull,  or  perhaps  rather,  pointlefs, 
fword  ||  [| ;  the  two-edged  fword  ^[^[ ;  the  broad  fword***  ;  and  the 
fmall  fword,  or  dagger  -j~f~j». 


*  Lytel  j-cylb. 
-J-  Da  lajrr*an  -pcylbaj*. 
\  The  original,  dated  1015,  is  in  the 
poffeflion  of  Thomas  Aftle,  Efq. 
§  COiner*  boh  fcylbej*. 
||  COiner*  tari&an. 
5[  Page  26. 

**  See  plates  XIII.  XIV.  and  XXIII. 


ff  See  plates  XIII.  XIV.  XIX.  and 
XXVIII. 

+  +  Fajum-r'peori&um. 

§§  Spuribej—onb. 

till  Speonbum  appepbe. 

^[^f  6ponbe  tpy  ecgeber*. 

**-*  Bnab-j-pyrib. 

f+t  |?3ep-reaxj  or  hype-reax. 

When 
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When  I  defcribed  the  habit  of  Charlemagne,  I  obferved  that,  at. 
the  time  he  neglected  every  other  part  of  his  drefs,  he  prided  himfelf 
in  the  beauty  and  adornments  of  his  military  accoutrements.  His 
fword,  which  was  his  conftant  companion,  and  the  belt,  from  which 
it  was  fufpended,  were  enriched  with  gold  or  lilver  ;  and,  upon  par- 
ticular occalions,  ornamented  with  jewels*.  The  fame  kind  of  pride 
was  prevalent  among  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  their  arms  are  frequently 
diftinguilhed  by  epithets,  alluding  to  their  beauty  or  their  good- 
nefs  :  nor  is  it  indeed  the  fmalleft  matter  of  wonder,  that  a  warlike 
people  mould  conftder  their  weapons  as  the  moft  effential  part  of 
their  habit. 

Every  man  of  rank  pofTefTed  a  number  of  fwords  fuited  to  different 
occalions.  Upwards  of  a  dozen,  the  property  of  prince  JEthelftan, 
are  bequeathed  in  his  will ;  and  the  fword-cutler  appears  to  have 
been  an  artift  held  in  high  eftimation.  In  the  ancient  records,  his 
name,  is  frequently  added  to  the  arms  he  fabricated,  as  a  mark  of 
their  fuperior  excellence  *f~. 

The  fword  itfelf,  I  preiume,  was  anciently  made  of  brafs ;  but,  in 
the  more  modern  times,  of  iron  or  of  fteel ;  and,  in  fome  inftances,  it 
was  poliihed  J  :  but  the  hilts,  which  admitted  of  more  adornments, 
were  compofed  of  great  variety  of  materials.  Silver-hilted  fwords  are 
particularly  fpecified  in  the  will  of  prince  iEthelftan,  mentioned 
above  ;  and  fwords  with  hollow  hilts  \,  or  rather  hilts  ornamented 
with  fret-work  :  and  hilts  of  gold  are  alfo  fpoken  of  by  the  writers  of 
this  sera.  A  fword,  with  its  hilt,  and  the  belt  belonging  to  it,  embel- 
lifhed  with  jewels,  taken  from  a  Saxon  manufcript  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, is  given  upon  the  twenty-ninth  plate  of  this  work. 

The  manner  in  which  the  fword  was  girded  upon  the  fide  is  exem- 
plified by  the  figure,  with  the  fpear  and  fhield,  upon  the  thirteenth 
plate.  Some  few  inftances  indeed  occur  in  the  Saxon  drawings,  in 
which  it  is  fufpended  from  the  moulder ;  but  this  does  not  appear  by 
any  means  to  have  been  a  prevalent iafliion. 

The  fword-belts  are  frequently  fpoken  of,  by  the  Saxon  authors,  as 
adorned  with  gold,  lilver,  and  jewels;  yet,  lingular  as  it  may  appear, 
they  are  rarely  fo  reprelented  in  the  manufcript  drawings  of  the  time, 
or  diltinsuifhed  at  all  from  the  common  girdle  with  which  the  tunic 
was  ufually  bound  about  the  waiit.    An  ornamented  belt,  intended 

*  See  page  ,35.  \  It  was  then  called  ■  the.  Joining  fword'. 

f  Thus,  in  the  will  of  prince  iEthclftan,     See  the  former  page  near  the  bottom, 
fpoken  of  in  the  former  page,  one  of  the.        §  *j  jwr"  r*punt».'}*  mit»  $am  pvtreban 
legacies  is  a  fiver-  hiked Juord 'which  IVol-  J?iltan. 
fricke  made. 

R  to 
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to  reprefent,  I  prefume,  the  ftudding  of  jewels,  and  the  only  one  I 
have  met  with  fo  perfect,  is  given  upon  the  twenty-ninth  plate  :  the 
fheath  of  the  fword,  when  it  is  reprefented,  is  generally  black ;  for, 
variety  of  inftances  occur,  in  which  the  fword  appears  to  have  been 
worn  without  any  lheath  at  all.  Its  ornaments,  generally  fpeaking,  are 
few  and  fimple,  eonlifring  of  a  few  lines  only  at  the  top,  with  a  crofs 
between  them.  We  rauft,  however,  except  the  fword-iheath  of  the 
Danilh  chieftain  upon  the  twenty-fourth  plate,  which  feems  to  be 
more  fuperbly  adorned. 

The  SPEARS  have  been  fpoken  of  in  a  former  chapter  *  ;  and 
the  various  forms  of  the  fpear-heads,  as  they  appear  in  the  manu- 
fcript  drawings  of  the  Saxons,  are  given  upon  the  thirteenth  plate.. 
The  fpear  was  by  no  means  confined  to  perfons  of  .fuperior  rank ;  but 
ieems  to  have  been  borne  by  every  perfon  who  was  able  to  puchafe  it.. 
As  a  weapon  of  war,  it  is  frequently  given  to  the  foot-foldiers ;  and 
the  cavalry  are  very  rarely  depicted  without  it. 

There  are  three  forts  of  fpears  mentioned  by  the  Saxon  wrriters,, 
namely,  the  war-fpear,  the  boar-fpear,  and  the  hunting-fpear :  but 
in  what  particulars  they  differed  from  each  other  cannot  ealily  be 
determined 
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THERE  is  not  a  fufficiency  of  authentic  materials  remaining  at 
prefent  to  afford  a  particular  illuftration  of  the  Danifh  habit ;  but,  as 
all  the  Northern  nations  were  fubject  to  the  fame  manners  and  cuftoms, 
there  can  be  little  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  Danes  and  the  Saxons. 
fhould  have  differed  effentially  in  their  modes  of  drefs. — The  early- 
writers,  who  have  fpoken  largely  concerning  the  tranfactions  of  the 
Danes  from  their  firft  invalions  of  England  to  their  eftablifhment  in 
the  hland,,  -are  filent  upon  this  head;  and  their  iilence  may  be  con- 
lidered  as  a  corroborating  proof  that  the  habits  of  the  Danes  were  at 
that  time  fimilar  to  thole  of  the  Saxons ;  at  leaft,  fo  much  fo  as  not 
to  require  a  feparate  description.   We  learn,  however,  from  hiftory, 

*  Page  27.  lUi5-r*peri€ — bap-rp-crie  and  JXmtmg-r'perie. 
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that  the  Danes  paid  great  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their  hair  and 
the  adornment  of  their  perfons ;  in  fhort,  they  feem  to  have  been 
considered  as  the  complete  beaux  of  the  tenth  century.  The  three 
Danifh  chiefs,  given  upon  the  twenty-fourth  plate  of  this  work,  are 
richly  habited.  Their  tunics  are  embellifhed  with  embroidered 
collars  and  borders ;  and  their  hair  is  combed  and  platted  in  a  very 
particular  form.  The  figure  ftriking  with  the  fword  is  the  portraiture 
of  Ofcytil,  who  bears  the  title  of  king  in  the  Saxon  records ;  his  tunic 
is  open  before,  and  difcovers  the  under- tunic.  The  folds  of  the  /<?- 
moralia,  or  drawers,  are  alfo  very  diftinctly  marked.  The  ornaments 
upon  his  breaft,  I  am  apt  to  believe,  are  intended  to  reprefent  the 
thorax,  or  breaft-plate ;  and  probably  it  was  conftrucled  of  linen,, 
folded  many  times,  and  quilted  together ;  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  thorax  was  anciently  made. 

The  greaves,,  which  are  very  plainly  marked  upon  all  the  three 
chieftains,  have  already  been  fpoken  of*  ;  and,  excepting  them,  and 
the  opening  of  the  tunic  of  Ofcytil  in  the  front,  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  habits  of  thefe  figures  and.  the  habits  of  the  Saxon  nobi- 
lity of  the  fame  aera. 

The  Danifh  /words  were  made  in  the  fame  manner  with  thofe  of  the 
Saxons ;  but  the  fcabbard,  whence  the  middle  figure  upon  the 
twenty-fourth  plate  is  drawing  his  fword,  is  more  richly  ornamented 
than  any  I  have  met  with  of  equal  antiquity. 

The  battle- axe  has  been  generally  attributed  to  the  Danes,  and  con- 
fidered  by  modern  writers  as  a  certain  mark  by  which  the  reprefen- 
tations  of  that  people  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  the  Saxons ; 
this  opinion  cannot  however,  I  conceive,  be  fupported  by  good  autho- 
rity. In  the  Saxon  drawings,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  the  bat- 
tle-axe given  to  the  military  figures,  and  in  cafes  where  the  artifts  cer- 
tainly intended  to  delineate  their  own  manners  and  habits  without  the 
leaft  reference  to  thofe  of  the  Danes  ;  however,,  if  it  fhould  be  faid 
that  the  Danes  more  generally  ufed  the  axe  as  a  weapon  of  war  than 
the  Saxons  did,  I  will  by  no  means  difpute  the  point;  for,  indeed, 
I  do  not  recollec!  an  inftance  in  which  the  Danes  are  reprefented,  in  a. 
military  capacity,  without  one  or  two  cf  the  foldiers  having  a  battle-axe. . 

The  axe,  and  the  double  axe,  or  bipennis,  are  both  of  them  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  Saxon  writers  ~j~ :  the  form  of  the  firft  may 
be  feen  upon  the  twenty-fourth  plate,  and  that  of  the  latter  upon  the; 
twenty-ninth  plate,  of  this  work. 

*  Page  57- 

+  The  axe  is  called  in  Saxon  bill  j  and  the  double  axe  tp-bill,  or  tpy-biTL 
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The  Ecclejiajlical  Habits  of  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Centuries.-— 
—  The  Archbifhop,  Bijhop,  Abbot,  Monks,  and  inferior  Clergy. 

TH  E  eighth  century  afforded  very  few  materials  towards  the  illuf- 
tration  of  the  eccleliaftical  habits. — From  a  manufcript  of  the 
tenth  I  have  taken  the  figure  of  an  archbifhop,  engraved  upon  the 
twenty-fixth  plate  :  he  is  depicted  in  the  fulldrefs,  the  mitre  excepted  ; 
the  place  of  which  is  fupplied  by  a  nimbus,  or  circle  of  glory.  The 
feveral  parts  of  the  habit  are  very  diftinclly  marked,  and  diverted  of 
that  load  of  ornamental  enrichments  which  appear  upon  the  garments 
of  fuperior  clergy  in  the  fucceeding  centuries  *. 

The  portrait  of  Wulfstan,  the  fecond  archbifhop  of  York  of  that 
name,  given  upon  the  twenty-feventh  plate,  is  extracted  from  a  manu- 
fcript of  the  eleventh  century;  and  the  ftriking  difference  which 
appears  in  the  habits  of  the  two  Metropolitans  does  not,  I  apprehend, 
arife  from  any  material  change  having  been  made  in  the  eccleflaftical 
veftments  during  the  elapfment  of  half  a  century  ;  but  rather  from 
the  one  being  drawn  in  his  official  habit,  and  the  other  in  the  drefs 


*  The  MS.  in  which  the  original  draw- 
ing is  preferved,  formerly  belonged  to  the 
monaftery  of  St.  Auguftine  at  Canterbury ; 
and  was  probably  prefented  to  the  ca- 
thedral-church by  abbot  Elfnoth,  when 
it  was  dedicated  anew,  and  the  name  of 
S*.  Auguftine  added  to  that  of  St.  Peter, 
to  whom  for  feveral  centuries  it  had  been 
folely  appropriated.  The  portrait  of  the 
,abbot  appears  in  the  frontifpiece,  prefent- 
ing  the  book  itfelf  to  his  newly  adopted 


patron,  who  is  depicfed  in  his  pontificalia, 
feated  in  his  chair  of  ftate,  and  attended 
by  the  afliftant  clergy,  and  receiving  it 
from  him.  The  nimbus,  or  circle  of 
glory,  about  his  head,  denotes  his  having 
been  honoured  with  the  title  of  Saint. 
Auguftine  was  the  firft  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  founder  of  this  mo- 
naftery,  which  received  its  name  from 
him.    Abbot  Elfnoth  died  A.  D.  980. 

he 
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he  was  accuftomed  to  wear  in  his  retirement  from  the  duties  of  the 
church :  agreeable  to  this  idea,  we  find  archbifhop  Wulfitan  de- 
picted feated  in  his  fludy,  and  writing  in  a  book  which  is  open  be- 
fore him.  The  portrait  is  prefixed  to  a  code  of  fynodial  decrees  for 
the  reformation  of  the  church,  which  were  probably  drawn  up  by 
him,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  iEthelred  the  Second  *. 

The  habit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monks  is  exemplified  by  two  figures,, 
given  upon  the  twenty-fifth  plate  :  the  border  of  the  cowl,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fleeves,  and  the  lower  verge  of  the  outer  tunic  belonging 
to  one  of  them,  are  ornamented  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  but,  whether 
fuch  ornaments  were  merely  optional,  or  were  a  mark  of  fuperiority 
of  the  rank  or  order  of  the  wearer,  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine : 
the  garments  of  both  thefe  figures  are  white,  and  the  outer  tunic  is 
lined  with  red.  It  is  necefTary,  however,  to  obferve,  that  the  outer 
garments,  appropriated  to  the  Saxon  monks  of  this  asra,  though  uni- , 
form  in  their  general  appearance,  were  not  confined  to  the  colours 
juft  mentioned  :  in  other  manufcripts  of  the  fame  period  they  are  fre- 
quently painted  black,  and  in  fome  inftances  dark-brown  and  grey ; 
but  the  inner  tunic,  fo  far  as.  one  can  judge  of  it  from  the  fmall  por- 
tion of  the  fleeves  ufually  feen  below  the  outer  garment,  was  white  : 
we  mutt  indeed  except  the  attendant  clergyman,  bearing  the  crofier 
of  abbot  Elfnoth,  on  the  twenty-fixth  plate  ;  his  tunic  is  light-blue, 
and  the  outer  garment,  or  furplice,  is  white. 

I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  external  habits  of  the  inferior  eccle- 
iiaftics.were  limited  to  precife  form  or  colour;  we  find  them  differing 
materially  in  both,  and  even  in  the  fame  painting,  where  more  than 
one  are  depicted  :  thus  in  the  twenty-fixth  plate  there  are  two  attend- 
ants reprefented  behind  the  archbifhop;  the  garment  of  the  one  is 
blue,  and  that  of  the  other  is  green. 

The  calopedes,  and  the  fubtalares,  were  fpecies  of  coverings  for  the 
feet :  they  feem  both  of  them  to  have  been  chiefly  calculated  for 
warmth  ^  ;  and  they  were  much  ufed  by  the  clergy  in  the  perform-  . 
ance  of  their  nocturnal  duties,  and  in  the  winter  ;  fo  were  alfo  the 
focks  in  addition  to  the  ftockings,  or  rather  trowfers  ^ ,  which  covered 
not  only  the  legs,  but  the  thighs  alfo,  and  were  well  adapted  to  an- 
fwer  the  end  propofed  by  the  interdiction  confirmed  in  the  council 
of  Chalcuith,  it  runs  in  the  following  manner:  "  Let  no  minifter 
of  the  altar  prefume  to  approach  it  to  celebrate  mafs  with  naked  legs, 
left  his  filthinefs  fhould  appear,  and  God  be  offended 

*   Wulfftan,   or  Wulftan,   was  the        f  See  page  48. 


twenty-fecond  archbifhop  of  York ;  he 
came  to  that  fee  A.  D.  1002,  and  died 
May  28/  A.  D.  1023.  The  MS.  from 
which  this  portrait  is  extracted  was  pro- 
bably written,  and  the  drawing  made, 
daring  the  life-time  of  the  prelate. 


X  See  pages  38.  and  46. 
§  This  council  was  held  A.  D.  785. 
WilkinSj  vol.  I.  p.  147. 
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In  the  canons,  inflituted  under  the  patronage  of  king  Edgar,  the 
priefts  are  commanded  "  to  wear,  at  the  celebration  of  mafs,  a  gar- 
ment called  the  corporate  *,  in  addition  to  the  fubumlem^-,  under  the 
alba  +  4"  and  it  is  farther  infifted  upon,  "  that  all  thefe  garments  mail 
be  kept  clean  and  in  good  order.  Another  claufe  exprefsly  com- 
mands that  no  prieft  mall  come  into  the  church  or  chancel  without 
his  furplice^?* 

The  ancient  ecclefiaftical  laws  required  the  inferior  minifters  to 
ihave  their  beards  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  laity ;  but  this  re- 
ftriction  does  not  appear  by  any  means  to  have  extended  to  the  fupe- 
rior  clergy  ;  for,  they  are  more  frequently  depicted  by  the  Saxon 
artifts  with  beards  than  without  them  ;  perhaps  the  wearing  the  beard 
was  a  privilege  confined  to  the  higher  order  of  ecclefiaftics.  I  am 
alio  inclined  to  think  that  the  mandate,  contained  in  the  forty-fe- 
venth  canon,  publifhed  during  the  reign  of  Edgar,  forbidding  fuch 
perfons  as  entered  into  holy  orders  to  permit  their  hair  to  grow,  was 
Confined  to  thofe  who  had,  at  the  fame  time,  received  the  tonfure  ; 
for,  in  the  drawings  of  that  period,  the  ecclefiaftics  are  generally  re- 
prefented  with  their  hair  fufriciently  long  to  cover  the  whole  head, 
and  fall  upon  the  moulders. 

The  garments,  appropriated  to  the  church,  were  chiefly  made  of 
linen  ;  particularly  the  furplice,  the  alba  or  tunic,  and  the  Jhirt. 
Woollen  fhirts,  it  is  true,  are  fpoken  of  by  the  Saxon  writers ;  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  the  wearing  of  them,  whenever  it  was  enjoined, 
was  considered  as  a  very  fevere  penance.  It  is,  however,  very  pro- 
bable that  the  external  garments  of  the  dignified  clergy  were  made  of 
lilk  ;  fuch  efpecially  as  we  find  ornamented  with  borders  and  fringes 
.of  gold,  and  adorned  with  needle-work.  Thefe  garments,  we  are 
allured,  were  fome times  edged,  if  not  lined,  with  furs  and  fables; 
but,  as  this  fubjecl:  will  be  more  fully  treated  upon  in  a  fubfequent 
chapter,  it  is  unnecefTary  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  it  in  the  prefent 
inftance. 

*  The  fame,  I  prefumq,  as  the  camijia,        %  Alba,  veflis  feu  tunica  fpecies,  a  can- 
ox  Jhirt .    See  page.  ,37.  dorefc nuncupa'.a.  Du  Cange  in  voce  Alba. 
t  Or  inner  tunic.  §  Open-flipe  in  the  Saxon  j  fee  Lam- 

bard  de  Leg.  Saxon. 
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CHAP.  V. 


The  Mourning-Habits  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  not  known. — How- 
the  Bodies  of  the  Dead  were  apparelled.— T'he  Manner  in 
which  Charlemagne  was  buried. —  The  Appearance  of  the 
Bodies  of  Edward  the  Confejjor,  of  Dunftan  Archbifhop.  of 
Canterbury,  and  of  Withburga,  Sifter  to  Etheldrida  Abbefs 
of  Ely,  upon  opening  of  their  Tombs* 

I HAVE  already  mentioned  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  the  at- 
tempt to  inveftigate  the  various  ranks  of  people  among  the  An- 
glo-Saxons from  their  habits  *  :  that  d inunctions  of  this  kind  did 
exift,  we  can  hardly  doubt ;  but  the  want  of  fufficient  materials, 
from  which  they  might  be  exemplified,  Hands  as  an  infuperable  bar  1 
to  obftruct  the  refearches  of  the  curious.  The  article  of  drefs  forms 
only  an  accidental  part,  as  it  were,  of  the  Saxon  hiftory  ;  and  the  names 
of  inch  portions  of  it  as  do  occur  were confidered  by  the  authors  as/ 
well  known  to  their  readers ;  and  of  courfe  a  minute  defcription  of 
them  was  thought  unneceffary.;  The  general  form  of  the  Saxon  gar- 
ments is  not  fufficiently  varied,  in  the  drawings  of  the  time,  to  throw 
much  light  upon  the  fubjecT: ;  and  particular  colours  fuch  as  purple 
and  fcarlet,  which  anciently  were  determinate  badges  of  diftindlion,  do 
not  appear  to  have  retained  their  prerogative  among  our  anceftors;  for,  > 
they  are  indifcriminately  worn  by  every  rank  and  clafs  of  people.  One 
would  naturally  fuppofe  that  the  mourning-drefles  would  have  been 
decidedly  different  from  the  common  habits  of  the- time,  and  on  this 

*  Pages' 3 1,  and  32. 
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fuppontion  expected  to  have  found  that  difference  marked  in  the 
manufcript  drawings.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  :  the  re- 
prefentations  of  burials  and  of  the  previous  ceremonies  thereupon 
dependent  are  frequently  enough  to  be  met  with ;  but,  from  the  mi- 
nutefl:  examination  of  the  attendant  figures,  I  cannot  trace  the  leaft 
material  alteration  made  in  the  habits  of  either  fex  upon  this  occafion  : 
widows'  garments*  and  nuptial  garments-^  are  mentioned,  it  is 
true,  in  the  Saxon  records;  but  by  what  particular  marks  they  were 
diftinguifhed  from  the  ufual  drefs  cannot  be  difcovered. 

The  funeral  cuftoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  treatment  and  habit  of  deceafed  perfons,  are  in  various  inftances 
defcribed  by  their  writers,  and  frequently  reprefented  in  the  drawings 
contained  in  their  manufcripts  ;  I  fhall  not  therefore  be  at  any  lofs 
to  inveftigate  this  fubject,  as  fully  at  leaft  as  the  nature  of  the  prefent 
work  requires.  1 

The  corpfe,  being  warned  with  pure  water,  was  covered  with  the 
.  camifia,  or  fhirt  i  it  was  then  cjbthed,  with  fuch  garments  as  the  rank 
of  the  perfon  required,  and  finally" enveloped  in  a  meet  or  wrapper  of 
linen  cloth  J  :  the  face,  however,  was  ufually  left  uncovered  by  the 
wrapper  till  the  time  of  burial,  in  order,  I  prefume,  that  the  friends 
and  relations  of  the  deceafed  might  be  gratified  with  a  fight  of  the 
corpfe  previoufly  to  its  being  depofited  in  the  tomb.  A  dead  body  in 
its  funeral  habit  may  be  feen  at  the  bottom  of  the  twenty-ninth  plate 
of  this  work ;  and  again,  entirely  covered  in  the  manner  it  was  buried, 
at  the  top  of  the  fame  plate.  Before  the  face  of  the  deceafed  was 
enveloped  with  the  wrapper,  it  was  covered  with  a  fudarium,  or  nap- 
kin 5  and  this  Teems  to  have  been  the  conftant  practice     !  ' 

The  ablution  and  clothing  of  the  corpfe  were  performed  with  every, 
due  regard  to  decency.  In  a  manufcript  of  the  eighth  century  ||  we 
meet  with  feveral  reprefentations  of  this  ceremony  :  it  appears  to  have 
been  performed  by  two  perfons  whofe  fex,  I  apprehend,  accorded 
with  that  of  the  deceafed.    They  are  drawn  as  kneeling,  one  at  the 


■  *  py&epan-n^aj:, 
-J-  Eypthc-peajr. 

%  The  faxon  word  is  fc/tan,  which 
iignifies  a  fheet;  it  may,  therefore,  with 
the  ftri&eft  propriety,  be  called  in  En- 
glim  the  winding  fieet. 

.§  'The,  fudarium  is  conftanfly  mentioned 
by  the  Saxon  writers,  when  they  minutely 
deferibe  the  funeral  habit  of  the  time.  An 
ancient  hiftorian  informs  us,  that,  Upon 
the  opening  of  the  tomb  of  Acca,  bifhop 
of  Hagulftad,  who  died,  A.  D.  741,  be- 
fides  the  bones  of  the  prelate,  were  found 


the  cafula,  or  chafulh,  the  tunic  and 
the' fudarium,  with  which  the  corpfe  had 
been  habited  previoufly  to  its  interment. 
Hift.  Simon  Dunelm.  fub.  anno  741 
The  proper  Saxon  word  for  the  fudarium 
was  j-par-claS \  but,  in  Aldfred's  trans- 
lation of  Bede's  Ecclef,  Hift.  Onbpleton 
is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  words  vultus  indtc- 
mento.    Lib.  4,  c.  30. 

||  From  this  MS.  the  greater  part  of 
the  dreffes  relative  to  the  eighth  century 
are  extracted.  It  is  preferved  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  Mufeurn,  and  marked  Claudius,  B.  iv. 

head 
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head,  and  the  other  at  the  feet  of  the  dead  body ;  and  over  them  was 
placed  a  large  fheet  to  conceal  them  from  the  attendants,  and  prevent 
any  interruption  during  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  :  this  fheet 
in  fome  inftances  was  fupported  by  the  attendants,  but  ftill  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  exclude  the  body  from  their  fight.  It  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  wrapper,  or  winding-meet,  is  frequently  painted  white  ;  but 
in  feveral  inftances  it  appears  to  be  blue,  and  red,  and  pink 

The  corpfe,  reprefented  on  the  twenty-ninth  plate,  feems  to  be  ha- 
bited in  the  Ibirt  only  ;  but  it  was  a  common  cuftom  with  our  Saxon; 
anceftors  to  clothe  the  bodies  of  the  deceafed  in  thofe  habits  of  dig- 
nity and  fplendor  to  which  they  had  been  entitled  in  their  life-time : 
and  this  practice  was  not  confined  to  perfonages  of  exalted  rank  ;  it 
extended  alfo  to  thofe  of  inferior  degree,  as  well  of  the  clergy  as  of 
the  laity  :  kings  were  buried  in  their  royal  robes  ;  knights  in  their 
military  garments ;  bifhops  in  their  pontifical  veftments  ;  priefts  in 
their  facerdotal  habits ;  and  monks  in  the  drefs  peculiar  to  the  order 
to  which  they  belonged. 

The  manner  in  which  the  obfequies  of  Charlemagne  were  per- 
formed is  recorded  by  a  cotemporary  author  * ;  we  have  no  de- 
fcription  of  the  kind  fo  perfect  among  the  Saxon  writers ;  and,  as  the 
forms  of  fepulture  adopted  by  the  French  at  that  period  correfponded 
exactly  with  thofe  of  the  Saxons,  I  mall  tranflate  the  pafTage  as  a  cu- 
rious relique  of  antiquity,  and  truft  that  it  will  throw  much  light 
upon  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  this  country :  his  body  was  warned 
with  great  folemnity,  and  carefully  prepared  for  the  burial  It  was 
then  clothed  with  a  garment  of  hair  cloth  next  the  lkin ;  which  ce- 
remony, it  is  faid,  ought  always  to  be  fecretly  performed  J.  He  was 
afterwards  habited  in  the  imperial  veftments ;  and  his  face  was  co- 
vered with  a  fedarium,  ox  napkin,  over  which  a  diadem  was  placed  upon, 
his  head  ;:  and  in  the  diadem  was  inclofed  a  portion  of  the  wood  which 
compofed  the  holy  crofs, His  fword,  enriched  with  gold,  was  girt 
about  him.  And  in  this  drefs  he  was  feated  upon  a  gilt  throne  ij.  His 
ihoulders  were  reclined  on  the  back  of  the  throne;  and  his  head  was 
fupported  in  an  erect  poiition  by  a  golden  chain  faftened  to  the  dia- 
dem **.  In  his  hands  he  held  the  holy  gofpels  embellilhed  with  gold, 
which  refted  upon  his  knees.  He  was  then  placed,  together  with  the 
throne  on  which  he  was  feated,  within  the  cavity  of  the  fepulchre  -f~f . 
The  gilt  travelling  pouch  JJj  which  he  ufed  to  wear  when  he  went  to 

*  Monaclms  Egolimenfis,  page  282.  ||  Sede  aured:  it  is  afterwards  called. 

*  More-fole>  ni  lotum  &  curatum.  cathedra. 

%  Cilicium  ad  carnem   ejus  pojitum  efi}.       **  Reclinath  burner  is  in  cathedra,  &  ca* 

quod Jtcreto  femper  induebatur,  &c.  pite  bonefte  eretto  ligato  a  wed  catena, 

§  Et  in  diademate  lignum  fanfiee  crucis        |f  In  cur-vaturdfepulchri, 
fefitumeji,  %%  Per  a  peregrinalis. 

T  Some^ 
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Rome,  was  laid  by  him ;  and  the  fceptre  of  gold,  with  the  golden 
fhield  which  Pope  Leo  had  confecrated,  was  fufpended  before  him*. 
Thefe  ceremonies  being  performed,  the  fepulchre  was  filled  with  aro- 
matic drugs  of  various  kinds,  together  with  confiderable  quantities 
of  gold ;  it  was  then  clofed  and  fealed  -K 

Linen  of  the  fineft  quality  ^  was  prepared  for  the  obfequies  of  Ed- 
ward the  ConfefTor ;  and  his  beft  mantle  §  was  appropriated  to  the 
envelopment  of  his  body.  When  his  tomb  was  opened,  about  fix 
and  thirty  years  after  his  interment,  the  mantle  which  covered  the 
corpfe  was  found  entire  ;  and,  being  removed,  his  body  appeared 
clothed  in  the  regal  veftments,  with  the  ornaments  belonging  to  it, 
together  with  the  fudarium  which  covered  his  face  and  head,  in  a 
perfect  ftate.  The  old  mantle  was  taken  away  as  a  precious  relique, 
and  the  body,  with  all  its  other  ornaments,  was  re-wrapped  in  a 
mantle  of  filk  || ;  and,  in  the  year  1688,  feveral  pieces  of  gold- 
coloured  and  flowered  lilk  were  drawn  out  of  the  tomb,  which  pro- 
bably were  part  of  the  envelopement  juft  mentioned  *#. 

The  body  of  Dunftan,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  after  his  de- 
ceafe  was  completely  apparelled  in  his  pontifical  habit;  the  mitre, 
and  other  infignia  belonging  to  his  office,  fuch  as  the  ring  and  brace- 
lets, are  mentioned  among  the  adornments ;  and  the  fandals,  which 
were  put  upon  his  feet,  are  particularifed  for  their  beauty  and  ele- 
gance. In  this  array  the  body  was  finally  inclofed  in  a  fair  linen 
cloth,  and  fo  committed  to  the  tomb  -^-J-. 

The  body  of  Withburga,  fitter  to  queen  Etheldrida,  abbefs  of 
Ely,  when  examined  by  the  order  of  abbot  Richard,  feveral  centu- 
ries after  her  fepulture,  was  found  with  a  cufhion  of  filk  beneath  her 
head ;  and  the  veil,  together  with  all  the  veftments  in  which  ihe  had 
been  interred,  were  perfectly  whole  and  as  good  as  new  J  J. 

*  Sceptrum  aureum  &  fcutum  aureum  his  account  of  Edward  the  Confeffor's 

r/uod  Leo  papa  confecraroerat  ante  eum  po/iia  tomb,  &c.  in  the  body  of  the  work,  p.  1. 
ju.it  dcpender.tia.  An  ancient  author,  who  was  prefent 

f  lit  replevemnt  fepulchrtim  ejus  aroma-  at  the  opening  of  Dunfran's  tomb  long 

tibus   figmentiS)  &  balfamo,  &  mufco,  &  after  his  interment,  informs  us,  that  they 

thefauris  muttis  in  auro. — Ei  claufum  & Jigil-  found  the  body  of  the  faint — mere  fummi 

latum  eji  fepulchrum  ejus.    Monach.  Egoli-  poniijicis,  infulatum,  annulatum,  pailiatum, 

meniis,  p.  282.  fpindulatum,  fandaliis  i>enuft  ':JJime  adorna- 

%  Precio/is  Untheis.  Ailredus  abbas  Rie-  turn.    Eadmcri  Epiflola  -de  ccrpore  Dun- 

vallis  de  vita  &  miraculis  Edw.  Confeff.  ftani,  Anglla  Sacra,  vol.  II. 

§  Optimis  palliis  corpus  involvitur.  Ibid.  J$  Pulvillo  ferico  ad  caput  appojito,  velo 

||  Vefiiw.ento  holoferko.    Ibid.  &  tot  is  ve/libus  integrd  novitate  renitentibus% 

**  See  the  Introduction  to  Mr.  Gough's  &c.    Malmeib.  de  gelt.  Pont.  Angl.  1.  4. 

&pulchral  Monuments, -vol.  I.  p.  48  3  and  p,  167. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


A  General  Review  of  the  Materials  which  compofed  the  Saxon 
Habits. —  The  Art  of  Weaving. — The  Art  of  Embroidery. — 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Ladies  famous  for  their  Skill  in  this  Art. 
—  The  Subjects  executed  by  them. — 'The  Ufes  to  which  em- 
breidered  Garments  were  appropriated. —  The  Tanner's  Art. — 
The  Dyer's  Art. 

LINEN  certainly  formed  a  very  large  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
habits :  it  was  an  article  indifcriminately  worn  by  every  clafs 
of  people  whofe  circumftances  allowed  them  to  purchafe  it ;  and  it 
was  particularly  appropriated  to  fuch  garments  as  were  worn  next 
the  fkin.  The  ufe  of  linen  is  of  high  antiquity  among  the  Saxons ; 
for,  a  writer  of  their  own,  who  flourilhed  during  the  eighth  century, 
informs  us  that  the  ^  military  tunic  in  his  time  confifted  of  linen*. 
Another  ancient  writer,  defcribing  the  manners  of  the  Longobards, 
fays  their  vellments  were  loofe  and  flowing ;  that  they  confifted  chiefly 
of  linen  like  thofe  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  ;  and  were  ornamented  with 
broad  borders  woven,  or  embroidered  with  various  colours  *f~. 

The  garments  of  the  women,  fuch  I  mean  as  were  of  fuperior  rank, 
confifted  chiefly  of  linen  ;  and  many  of  the  veftments  belonging  to 
the  clergy  were  certainly  compofed  of  the  fame  material.  Linen  was 
alfo  in  common  ufe  among  the  religious  devotees;  it  is  noticed  by 
Bede,  as  a  rare  inftance  of  humility  and  felf-denial  in  Etheldrida,  ab- 
befs  of  Ely,  that  fhe  never  would  wear  linen  garments,  but  contented 
herfelf  with  fuch  as  were  made  of  wool  J. 

*  Alcuini  lib.  de.offic.  div.  Seepage  contextls.  Pauhis  Deaconus  de  geftis 
24,  in  a  note.  Longobavdorum,  lib.  iv.  cap.  23. 

f  Qrnato  bijlitis  latioribus,  vario  colore        %  Bede,  Ecclef.  Hilt.  lib.  iv.  cap.  19. 

It 
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It  is  impoffible,  from  the  drawings  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  to  afcer- 
tain  how  large  a  portion  of  their  garments  confifted  of  linen  :  the  co- 
lour will  by  no  means  determine  the  matter ;  for,  we  are  well  allured, 
that  many  of  their  woollen  veftments  were  white,  and  their  linen  hap 
bits  were  frequently  dyed  of  various  colours.  The  fhirt  and  other  in- 
terior garments  were  certainly  made  of  linen,  becaufe  the  wearing  of 
woollen  veftments  next  the  ikin  was  enjoined  as  a  penance  *. 

WOOLLEN  CLOTH  occafionally  compofed  the  external  garments- 
of  all  ranks  of  perfons ;  and  was,  I  truft,  in  much  more  general  ufe 
than  any  other  produ&ion  of  the  loom :  there  is  good  realon  there- 
fore to  believe,  that  the  manufa&uring  of  woollen  cloth  was_  carried 
to  very  high  perfection  by  the  Saxon  artifts.  I  am  indeed  inclined 
to  think,  that  the  fineneis  of  the  materials,  and  the  coftlinefs  of  the 
workmanfhip,  rather  than  any  particular  colour  or  form  of  the  gar- 
ments, made  the  chief  diftincldon  of  rank  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  -f-. 

SILK,  as  we  have  obferved  before,  was  in  ufe  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  foon  after  their  cftablimment  in  Britain  ;  but  fo  expenfive  an 
article,  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  muft  have  been  confined  to  the 
higheft  rank  of  people.  Coronation  veftments  and  mantles,  the  ex- 
ternal garments  of  the  dignified  clergy,  and  the  robes  of  the  queens 
and  princeffes,  were  often  made  of  this  valuable  material.  It  was  alfo 
ufed  for  the  adornment  of  the  altars,  and  other  religious  purpofes  +. 

HAIR-CLOTH  was  certainly  manufactured  by  the  Anglo-Saxons : 
it  feems  to  have  been  chiefly  in  ufe  among  the  clergy  ;  it  formed  part 
of  their  bed,  and  was  even  worn  next  the  lkin  by  way  of  fevere  pe- 
nance. The  hair  cloth  fhirt  compofed  part  of  the  funeral  habit  of 
Charlemagne  and  might  probably  be  often  ufed  upon  fuch  oc~ 
cafions  in  this  country. 

The  art  of  weaving  was  not  confined  fimply  to  the  working  of 
cloth  of  one  colour:  it  was  well  underftood  in  all  its  branches.  We 
have  already  feen,  that,  fo  far  back  as  the  eighth  century,  variety  of 
colours,  forming  different  figures,  were  produced  from  the  loom  ||.  In 
an  ancient  Saxon  tranflation,  or  rather  paraphrafe,  of  the  Pentateuch  **, 
the  garment  which  Ifrael  made  for  his  fon  Jofeph,  called  in  our  modern 
verfion  a  coat  of  many  colours  ^f,  is  rendered  a  tunic  adorned  with  rings  %  %  j 
and,  agreeable  to  this  idea,  the  illuminator,  in  the  reprefentation  of 
Jofeph,  has  given  him  a  fliort  blue  tunic,  covered  with  dark  rings 


*  See  pages  4.  and  37. 
\  See  pages  32.  and  67, 
%  Anglia  Sacra. 
§  See  page  69. 
11  See  page  3. 


**  In  a  MS.  preferred  in  the  Cotton. 
Library  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum,  and. 
marked  Claudius,  B.  iv. 

ff  Genefis,  chap,  xxxvi.  v.  3. 

I  t  Pr,n5  Fa3e -sunecaa. 

encircled. 
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encircled  in  white  narrow  borders ;  and  fuch  a  drefs  was  probably  worn 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  young  men  of  diftinction  :  it  has  every  appear- 
ance in  the  drawings  of  having  been  the  product  of  the  loom  with- 
out any  extraneous  aid. 

I  low  far  the  art  of  variegating  the  colours  and  ornamenting  of  cloth 
without  the  affiftance  of  the  needle  extended  cannot  be  afcertained  *. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  garments  ornamented  with  needle-work 
were  held  in  the  higheft  eltimation  by  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  the  Saxon  ladies  excelled  in  the  performance  of 
thefe  elegant  manufactures.  I  have  already  flightly  fpoken  upon  this 
interfiling  fubject-f-;  and  I  prefume  that  the  following  enlargement 
will  not  be  thought  improper  in  the  prefent  inftance  : 
^  The  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  of  the  firft  quality  employed  much  of  their 
time  in  carding  of  wool,  fpinning,  and  working  with  the  needle  ;  and 
fome  of  them  alio  encountered  the  labours  of  the  loom  ;  thefe  exer- 
ciles  do  not  appear  to  have  been  fo  general  among  the  continental 
ladies  as  in  England  ;  however  they  were  occafionally  practifed  abroad  •> 
and  Kginhart  aflures  us,  that  the  daughters  of  Charlemagne  were  no 
Itrangers  to  the  ufe  of  the  diftaff  %.  The  four  princeiTes,  daughters  of 
Edward  the  elder,  and  fitters  to  ./Ethelftan,  are  highly  celebrated  for 
their  ikill  in  fpinning,  weaving,  and  embroidering  §  ;  and  Edgitha,  the 
wife  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  was  perfectly  miftrefs-  of  the  needle  |[. 

The  eulogiums  beftowed  upon  our  fair  countrywomen  on  this  account 
are  not  confined  to  our  own  authors  :  we  may  produce  the  additional 
teftimony  of  feveral  foreign  writers.  I  fhall  however  content  myfelf 
with  the  felection  of  two  paffages,  which  will,  I  truft,  be  thought 
fufficient  to  prove  how  highly  the  Saxon  embroideries  were  efteemed 
upon  the  Continent.  "  Hie  French  and  Normans,"  fays  an  ancient 
author,  "  admired  the  beautiful  drefles  of  the  Englifh  nobility  ;  for,'* 
continues  he,  "  the  Englifh  women  excel  all  others  in  needle-work^ 
and  in  embroidering  with  gold**."    Another  writer  tells  us,  that  "  the 


*  The  words  intexo,  intertexo,  ccntexo, 
and  even  texo,  frequently  ufed  by  the  an- 
tient  authors,  will  admit  of  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  conftrucf  ion  than  that  of  weaving 
only,  and  may  fignify  not  only  the  ma- 
nufacturing of  brocades,  but  the  adorn- 
ments of  the  needle  alfo.  In  this  light  I 
confider  the  following  palfages  :  Unum 
regium  pallium  auro  t.  xtum.  Carta  regis 
/Ethelftani.  Unum  •ve/limentum  de  Jerrco 
nureis  aquilis  intrxtum.  Ingulphus,  Hire. 
Croyland.  And  particularly  the  ftandard 
of  Harold  the  Second ;  in  which,  fays 
Malmefbury,  was  the  figure  of  a  man 
fighting,  auro  Est  lapdibus  arte  fumptuofd 


ontextam.  De  Geftis  Regum  Angliae, 
lib.  II.  Aacp'Hus,  painted  or  rather 
wrought  with  the  needle,  is  a  term 
fometimes  ufed ;  and  properly  expreffes 
the  work  of  embroidery:  in  Saxon  it  is 
called,  golb-popoba  •  that  is,  Jewed  or 
embroidered  --with  gold. 

f  See  pages  3.  and  15. 

I  Filias  'vera  lanificio  ajfuefcere.  Egin- 
hart,  Vita  Caroli  Magni.,  cap.  19. 

§  Malmefb,  de  Geltis  Regum  Angliae, 
lib.  II.  p.  26; 

||  Ibid.  lib.  II. 

**  GeftaGulielmiDucisapudDuchene. 
p.  an. 

U  Anilo- 
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Anglo-Saxon  ladies  were  fo  famous  for  their  Ikill  in  the  art  of  em- 
broidery, that  the  moft  elegant  productions  of  the  needle  were  called 
by  way  of  eminence  The  Englifh  Wozk  *." 

The  operations  of  the  needle  were  not  confined  to  the  mere  varie- 
gation of  colours  ;  they  extended  to  the  reprefentations  of  flowers, 
foliages,  buildings,  birds,  beafts,  and  men;  and  fometimes  even  to 
hiftorical  fubjects  j~,  which  were  embroidered  upon  cloth  with  threads 
of  gold  and  filver  intermixed  with  filk,  cotton,  and  worried,  of  fuch 
colours  as  the  nature  of  the  defign  required.  The  outlines  of  the 
fubject  to  be  worked  were  firfh  drawn  upon  the  cloth ;  but  this  part 
of  the  operation  was  .not  always  performed  by  the  ladies,  whole  office 
it  was  to  fill  up  the  outlines  with  the  needle.  The  celebrated 
Dunftan,  when  a  young  man,  was  confldered  as  an  artift  of  fome 
degree  of  eminence  for  drawings  of  this  kind,  and  afiifled  a  lady  in 
defigning  the  embellifhments  which  me  embroidered  with  threads  of 
gold  upon  a  facerdotal  veftment +.  It  is  highly  probable  (though  I 
fpeak  indeed  from  conjecture  only),  that  there  were  Saxon  artifts  who 
made  this  branch  of  the  art  of  embroidery  their  profeffion,  and  not 
only  drew  the  outlines  upon  the  cloth,  but  furnifhed  the  fair  work- 
women with  defigns,  by  way  of  patterns,  fhaded  and  painted  in  their 
proper  colours. 

The  coflly  manufactures  of  the  needle  were  chiefly  appropriated  to 
the  regal  and  ecclefiaftical  veftments.  The  mantles  uled  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  monarchs  at  their  coronations  and  upon  other  great  folemnities 
were  frequently  embellifhed  with  fuperb  embroideries.  The  golden 
veil  of  W  iglaf,  king  of  Mercia,  on  which  was  reprefented  the  De- 
duction of  Troy,  has  already  been  fpoken  of  §.  The  veflment 
which  Cnut  the  Dane  prefented  to  the  abbey  of  Croyland  was  made 
of  filk,  embroidered  with  eagles  of  gold  ||  ;  the  coronation-mantle 
of  Harold  Harefoot,  the  fon  of  Cnut,  which  he  gave  to  the  fame  ab- 
bey, was  alfo  made  of  filk,  and  embroidered  with  flowers  of  gold  **  ; 
and  the  garments  of  Edward  the  ConfefTor,  which  he  wore  upon  oc- 
cafions  of  great  folemnity,  were  fumptuoufly  embroidered  with  gold 
by  the  hands  of  gentle  Edgitha  his  queen  -f~-f. 

Religious  zeal  produced  many  fplendid  works  of  this  kind,  which 
were  dedicated  to  the  fervice  of  the  church.  The  altars  enriched  with 
embroideries,  and  the  facerdotal  habits  of  the  clergy  beautified  with 

*  Anglicum  opus.  Guil.  Piftavenf.  p.  21 1.  ||  Unum  plenum  veflimer.tum  de  frrico  au- 

f  The  Deftruftion  of  Troy  was  em-  reis  aquilis  intextum.  Ingulphus,  Hift  Ab 

broidered  upon  the  veil  of  Wiglaf,  king  of  Croyland. 

Mercia.    See  page  ,3.  **  Ibid. 

%  Olbernus,  de  Vita  DuftanJ,  Anglia        ff  Guil.Malraelb.  deGeft.Re^  lib  II 
Sacra,  vol.  II.  p.  95.  cap,  xiii.  p.  ,u 

§  See  page  3. 

needle- 
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needle-work,  bore  teftimony  at  once  to  the  piety  and  ilull  of  our  fair 
countrywomen.  _  Queens,  princefles,  and  other  ladies  of  high  rank, 
employed  their  time  to  this  benevolent  purpofe  ;  and  memorandums 
of  their  donations  are  frequently  enough  to  be  met  with  in  the  ancient 
.records  of  the  church*. 

The  tanner's  art  niuft  certainly  have  been  well  understood  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons ;  for,  leather  not  only  formed  part  of  their  habits,  but 
was  ufed  for  a  variety  of  other  purpofes ;  and  connected  with  it  was 
probably  the  art  of  dreffing  the  fkins  of  animals  with  the  hair  upon 
them.  The  garments  of  the  nobility  and  dignified  clergy  (fuch  of 
them  efpecially  as  were  appropriated  to  the  winter)  were  often  fringed 
and  even  lined  with  furs  of. various  kinds :  thofe  of  fables,  of  beavers, 
and  foxes,  were  the  moft  efteemed-)-;  the  inferior  forts  were  made 
from  the  fkins  of  cats  and  of  lambs ;  but  we  fhall  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  more  fully  upon  this  Subject  hereafter. 

From  what  has  been  laid  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it  is  evident  that 
the  art  of  dying  cloth  of  various  colours  muft  have  been  carried  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  perfection  at  this  period.  A  modern  author 
informs  us,  that  a  fcarlet  dye,  extracted  from  a  Small  infect  of  the 
kermes  or  cochineal  kind,  was  discovered  about  the  commencement 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  found  its  way  into  England  foon  after- 
wards %  ;  but,  if  the  manufcript  paintings  of  the  Saxons  be  faithful 
respecting  the  colours  of  their  garments,  a  fcarlet  dye  of  much 
higher  antiquity  was  known  and  ufed  in  this  country.  Scarlets  and 
reds  of  various  kinds,  purple,  green,  yellow,  pink,  brown,  and  Se- 
veral other  colours,  are  exhibited  upon  the  habits  of  the  figures  that 
appear  even  in  the  earlieft  manufcripts 

*  Annales  Eccief.  Winton.  in  Anglia  +  Dr.  Henry's  Hiflrory  of  Britain,  vol.11. 
Sacra,  p.  290.  book  ii.  chap.  5. 

f  Sabelinas,  vel  caftorinas,  -vel  vutyinas,  §  The  words  tpe-bleo,  tpi-Weo,  or 
ice.    Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  II.  p.  259.  tpeo-bhj,  which  iignify  twice  or  double- 

dyed,  occur  in  the  Saxon  MSS„ 
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CHAP.  VII. 


the  ornamental  Parts  of  Drefs  conjidered. — Body-painting. — 
— Colouring  of  the  Hair. — Crowns  and  Diadems. — Head- 
tires.— Ear-rings. — Girdles. — Pouches. — Bracelets. — Rings. 
—Buckles  and  Spurs, 


EXCLUSIVE  of  the  embellifhments  immediately  connected 
with  the  garments  of  our  Saxon  anceftors,  we  meet  with  a 
variety  of  ornaments  which  may  properly  be  considered  as  parts  of 
their  drefs,  and  ought  of  courfe  to  be  particularly  defcribed ;  but, 
before  I  enter  upon  this  part  of  the  work,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  the 
following  Ihort  obfervations  to  my  Readers,  which  I  hope  will  not  be 
confidered  as  improper  or  unneceffary,  becaufe  it  muft  be  granted, 
that  the  fubjecls  from  which  they  are  taken  owed  their  very  existence 
to  the  prevalent  admiration  of  perfonal  adornments. 

Body  -painting  and  puncturatingof  the  lkin  with  ornaments  of  various 
kinds  were  both  of  them  practifed  by  the  Britons.  The  origin  of  thefe 
barbarous  cuftoms  cannot  be  traced  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  nor 
the  period  of  their  introduction  into  this  iiland  determined ;  but  we 
have  undoubted  authority  in  favour  of  their  high  antiquity  *.  Among 
the  various  ufuages  that  the  Saxons  derived  from  the  Britons,  thefe 
fafhionable  adornments  of  the  body  may  certainly  be  included. 
Soon  after  the  converfion  of  the  Saxons  to  Chrimanity,  the  practice 
of  painting  the  body  fell  under  the  eccleliaftical  cenfure  ;  and  it  was 

.*  Csf.  bell.  Gall.  cap.  10.  Pliny,  Nat.  Hift.  lib,  XXII.  cap.  i.  Herodian^ 
lib.  III.  cap.  46. 
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prohibited  by  a  law  enacted  as  early  as  the  year  785  *.  This  inter- 
diction, however,  did  not  produce  a  total  abolition  of  fkin-painting, 
as  we  may  learn  from  Malmefbury,  an  hiflorian  of  good  autho- 
rity ;  who,  enumerating  the  prevalent  vices  among  the  Englifh  at 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquer!:,  ranks  in  the  dark  catalogue  that 
of  marking  their  fkins  with  pimcturated  paintings  by  way  of  orna- 
ment -}-.  In  the  fubfequent  centuries,  the  puncturating  of  the  fkin 
and  body-painting  feem  to  have  been  entirely  abolilhed,  except 
thofe  veftiges  of  the  latter  that  we  find  to  this  day  retained  by  the 
ladies,  who  paint  their  faces,  and  make  ufe  of  various  arts  to  give 
their  fkin  a  more  delicate  appearance  than  is  natural  to  it. 

It  has  been  previoufly  obferved,  that,  in  the  manufcript  paintings 
of  the  Saxons,  the  figures  frequently  appear  with  blue  hair  J  ;  in  fome 
inftances,  which  indeed  are  not  fo  common,  the  hair  is  reprefented 
of  a  bright  red  colour ;  and,  in  others,  it  is  of  a  green  and  orange 
hue.  I  have  no  doubt  exifting  in  my  own  mind,  that  arts  of  fome 
kind  were  practifed,  at  this  period,  to  colour  the  hair ;  but,  whether 
it  was  done  by_  tinging  or  dying  it  with  liquids  prepared  for  that 
purpofe  according  to  the  ancient  Eaftern  cuftom,  or  by  powders  of 
different  hues  caft  into  it  agreeable  to  the  modern  practice,  I  fhall 
not  prefume  to  determine.  All  that  has  been  faid  upon  this  fubject 
relates  entirely  to  the  men  ;  for,  the  hair  of  the  Saxon  ladies  was  fo 
effectually  concealed  by  the  coverchief,  or  veil,  that  we  have  not  a 
fair  opportunity  of  forming  any  juft  judgement  concerning  it.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  fame  kind  of  arts  were  adopted  by  the 
fair  fex,  and  for  the  fame  purpofe;  for,  the  only  female  figure  that 
I  recollect,  reprefented  with  her  hair  diihevelled,  is  Eve,  in  the 
Saxon  manufcript  of  the  Pentateuch  already  referred  to ;  and  her 
hair  is  painted  blue 

CROWNS  and  DIADEMS.  Thefe  ornaments  are  frequently 
enough  to  be  met  with  in  the  manufcript  paintings  of  the  Saxons  ; 
and,  from  the  clofe  of  the  feventh  century,  we  may  be  able  to  afcer- 
tain  their  form  with  fome  degree  of  accuracy;  but  we  have  no 
fource  of  information  previous  to  that  period,  except  we  refer  to  the 
coins  of  the  Saxon  monarchs,  the  workmanfhip  of  which  is  fo  ex- 
ceedingly rude,  and  the  lines  in  many  inftances  fo  undetermined,  that 
it  is  hardly  poflible  to  diftinguifh  the  ornament  of  the  head  from  the 
hair  itfelf.    Ethelberr,  the  fifth  king  of  Kent,  is  thought  to  have  been 

*  Wilkins's  Concilia,  torn.  I.  +  Page  11. 

f  Vifluratis  Jligmatibus  cutem  infigniti.        §  This  figure  is  more  fully  defcribedj, 
Will.  Malmefb.  de  Geft.  Reg.  Anglorum.    p.  21. 
Jib.  III.  p.  57. 
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the  firft  Saxon  prince  that  coined  money  *.  His  profile,  executed  in 
a  very  unfkilful  manner,  appears  upon  his  coins.  In  thefe  one  may 
trace  the  faint  refemblance  of  a  fillet,  or  tiara  -f,  upon  his  head,  fattened 
on  the  hinder  part,  where  the  two  ends  of  it  are  plainly  to  be  disco- 
vered. Something  like  a  garland  or  crown  of  laurels  decorates  the 
head  of  Cuthred,  king  of  Kent,  upon  his  coins ;  but  a  diadem,  em- 
bellifhed  with  jewels,  is  feen  upon  the  coins  of  Offa  the  Great.  A 
radiated  diadem,  or  crown,  which  was  fattened  at  the  back  part  of  the 
head  by  a  fillet  or  ribband,  appears  upon  the  head  of  Egbert  the 
Great ;  and  upon  the  coins  of  Ludican,  the  eighteenth  king  of  Mer- 
cia,  a  diadem  of  the  fame  kind  without  the  ribband,  but  adorned 
with  jewels.  The  firft  reprefentation  of  what  may  properly  be  called 
a  crown  I  met  with  upon  a  coin  of  iEdred,  the  fon  of  Edward  the 
elder  J ;  it  is  a  circle  of  gold  furmounted  with  three  fmall  globes, 
without  any  indication  of  farther  embellifhment  §.  The  crown, 
however,  was  a  regal  ornament  among  the  Saxons  for  two  centuries 
at  leaft  prior  to  the  time  of  iEdred :  the  ancient  manufcript  drawings 
bear  fufftcient  teftimony  to  the  truth  of  this  afTertion,  as  the  reader 
may  fee  by  referring  to  the  third  plate  of  this  work.  The  crown  ap- 
pears with  fome  fmall  variation,  and  embellifhed  with  jewels,  in  the 
ninth  century,  as  may  be  feen  upon  the  Seventeenth  plate  ;  and  two 
Specimens  more  of  its  form  are  given  upon  the  twenty-ninth  plate  ; 
which  are  all  the  material  variations  I  have  met  with  in  the  Saxon 
drawings. 

The  DIADEM,  or  circle  of  goldW,  was  worn  occafionally  by  the 
Saxon  monarchs  after  the  introduction  of  the  crowns ;  an  example 
of  which  is  given  upon  the  eighth  plate  :  it  was  worn  alfo  by  princes 
and  noblemen  of  very  high  rank,  and  that  even  in  the  prefence  of 
the  king.  In  an  old  Saxon  poem,  written  in  celebration  of  the 
victory  obtained  by  iEthelftan  and  his  brother  Edmund  over  Anlaf 
the  Dane,  and  Conftantine  king  of  Scotland,  at  Brunanburh,  Ed- 
mund is  faid  to  have  worn  a  long  tiara^,  which,  I  prefume,  was  in- 
tended to  exprefs  the  diadem,  or  circle  of  gold,  above-mentioned.  In 
addition  to  the  diadem  given  upon  the  eighth  plate,  the  reader  will 
find  two  other  ornaments  of  like  kind  upon  the  twenty-ninth  plate, 
one  of  which  appears  to  be  ftudded  with  jewels. 

*  He  reigned  from  A.  D.  568,  to  A.  D.  §  Cyne-bsend,  the  kings  diadem,  feems 

6x6.  to  be  the  proper  Saxon  word  for  the 

f  The   Saxon  word  ryn   fignifies  a  crown. 

tiara.  ||  )?eapoi>  -  begh   head  -  bracelet,  and: 

%  He  reigned  from  A.  D.  946,  to  A.  D.  Ee^eagob-mnxe  bead-ring,  are  the  Saxon. 

95  5.    Thefe  obfervations  are  made  from  names  for  the  diadem. 


a  very  perfect  coin  of  this  monarch  in  the  Langne-tyrt. 
polfemon  of  Mr.  Thane. 


The 
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The  HEAD-TIRE.  We  are  altogether  at  a  lofs  refpecting  the  form 
of  this  ornamental  part  of  the  ladies'  head-drefs,  becaufe  it  never  ap- 
pears in  the  drawings  of  the  Saxons,  being  at  all  times  completely  hid 
by  the  coverchief,  or  veil ;  but  head-tires,  or  half  circles  of  gold, 
were  certainly  ufed  by  the  fair  fex  at  a  very  early  period  of  the 
Saxon  sera,  becaufe  mention  is  frequently  made  of  fuch  ornaments 
in  the  ancient  wills  and  charters  #.  We  may,  however,  I  doubt  not, 
very  juftly  conclude  that  the  head- tires,  which  occur  in  the  ancient 
Norman  drawings,  were  ornaments  of  the  fame  kind  :  they  appear 
to  have  been  half-circles  elevated  in  the  front,  and  were  proba- 
bly fattened  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  with  a  fillet  or  rib- 
band. The  moft  ancient  fpecimen  of  the  half-circle  of  gold,  that  I 
have  met  with,  is  given  upon  the  thirty- eighth  plate  :  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  middle  figure  holding  a  child  in  her  arms-f-. 

Fillets  or  hair-bandages  hair-needles  or  bodkins  and  the  diadem  or 
circle  of  gold  for  the  top  of  the  head  ||,  are  all  enumerated  among 
the  ornaments  belonging  to  the  Saxon  ladies. 

EAR-RINGS  The  names  only  of  thefe  ornaments  occur  in  the 
Saxon  records  ;  but,  as  they  are  fpoken  of  without  the  leaft  indication 
of  novelty,  we  may  conclude  that  they  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
head-drefs.  The  ear-rings,  like  the  head-tires,  are  always  fo  com- 
pletely concealed  by  the  coverchief,  that  the  form  of  them  cannot 
by  any  means  be  afcertained. 

The  GIRDLE,  or  BELT,  formed  an  indifpenfable  part  of  the 
Saxon  habit;  and  it  was  equally  common  to  both  fexes :  it  was  bound 
about  the  waift  ;  and  frequently,  when  appropriated  to  the  men,  an- 
fwered  a  double  purpofe,  that  of  confining  the  tunic,  and  of  fupport- 
ing  the  fword.  In  other  inftances,  however,  the  fword  was  fupported 
on  the  left  fide  by  a  fecond  belt,  which  paffed  over  the  right  moul- 
der, and  croffed  the  body  both  before  and  behind. 

The  girdles  appropriated  to  the  ladies  of  high  rank  were  ufu- 
ally  enriched  with  embroideries,  and  fet  wirh  precious  Hones ;  nor 
were  thofe  belonging  to  the  kings  and  noblemen  lefs  coftly.  The 


*  This  ornament  is  called  in  Saxon 
j?ealpne  bsenb  ^ylfcenne.    See  p.  21. 

f  The  MS.  from  which  this  figure  is 
extracted,  was  written  at  the  conclulion 
of  the  eleventh,  or  early  in  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth,  century.  It  is  preferved  in 
the  Cotton  Library  at  the  Britifh  Mu- 
feum,  and  marked  Caligula,  A.  xiv. 


+  Redimkula  vittar,  Aurelii  Prudentii 
Pfycomachia,  in  MS. 

§  J9a;rt  naeol  crinalis  acus,  in  MS, 
||  Kertlcis  aurum,  in  MS. 
Ejvrunj,  or  erimng. 


girdls 
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girdle  of  Charlemagne  was  compofed  of  gold  or  of  lilver  *  ;  others 
are  fpoken  of  as  Itudded  with  gold-j~  ;  and  others  again  as  adorned 
with  jewels  J.  The  fword,  with  the  embroidered  or  ftudded  girdle,  is 
rcprefented  at  the  bottom  of  the  twenty-ninth  plate. 

POUCHES.  There  is  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  pockets  be- 
longing to  the  garments  of  the  Saxons :  though  certainly  fome  con- 
trivance of  the  pouch  or  purfe  kind  muft  have  been  in  ufe  among 
them;  for,  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  conceive  that  they  could  have  dif- 
penfed  with  them  entirely ;  accordingly,  we  find  mention  in  the  old 
authors  of  leather  bags  or  purfes,  and  purfes  for  money  §.  They  were 
probably  worn  under  the  garments,  for  I  never  found  any  thing  in  the 
leaft  analogous  to  them  in  the  Saxon  drawings.  In  the  defcription  of 
the  burial  of  Charlemagne,  the  gilt  travelling  pouch,  which  he  ufed 
to  bear  when  he  went  to  Rome,  is  particularly  mentioned ;  but  the 
£Lze  or  form  of  it  is  not  afcertained  ||. 

BRACELETS.  Thefe  ornamental  parts  of  the  Saxon  habit  were  of 
two  kinds,  the  bracelets  for  the  arms,  and  the  bracelets  for  the 
neck  •[[ :  the  firft  were  common  to  both  fexes ;  but  the  latter  were 
appropriated  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  fervice  of  the  ladies.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  Saxon  aera,  the  wearing  of  bracelets  appears  to 
have  been  confined  to  perfons  of  diftinction;  and,  when  made  of 
gold,  were  considered  as  proper  prefents  for  the  fovereign  or  his 
confort ;  and  accordingly  at  times  bequeathed  to  them  in  the  wills  of 
the  wealthy.  They  were  alfo  frequently  bellowed  as  badges  of  high 
honour  upon  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  ftate  by  kings 
and  princes  of  the  blood  royal ;  for  which  reafon  they  are  .called,  in 
the  poems  of  that  age,  the  "  bracelet-givers**."  In  the  fucceeding 
centuries,  the  famion  of  wearing  bracelets  became  more  extenfive  ; 
and  it  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  inferior  clafTes  of  the  people. 


*  See  p.  35. 

-J-  Baltbeus  bullifer,  or  Jiucldecl  belt,  .is 
mentioned  by  Aldhelm,  Lib.  de  virgi- 
nitate ;  which  book  was  written  at  the 
conclufion  of  the  feventh  century. 

%  When  iElfred  knighted  his  grand- 
ion  iEthelftan,  he  girded  a  girdle  orna- 
mented with  jewels  upon  his  loins,  with 
a  Saxon,  fword  in  a  fheath  of  gold — gem- 
tnato  balibeo,  enfe  Saxonico  cum  na^ind  aured. 
Will.  Malmefb.  de  Geft.  Reg.  Ang. 
Lib.  2.  Cap.  VI.  page  27. 

§  Lrperi-coobar*  a  leathern  furfe,  Sctat- 
cob  a  money  puife. 


||  See  page  69. 

5f  The  Saxon  words  b6a£,  beah,  b6h, 
and  bij,  fignify  a  bracelet;  and,  when 
they  ftand  by  themfelves,  a  bracelet for  the 
arm :  if  the  word  ypeop,  or  jrpun,  which 
is  the  neck,  be  added,  the  fignification  of 
courfe  is  a  neck-bracelet .  J?ealr*  mregeS  is 
another  name  for  the  neck-bracelet.  The 
Latin  names  chiefly  ufed  are  armilla,  mo- 
nile,  and  torques. 

**  iEpelftan  cynin^  eojda  bjuhten 
beonna  bean  ^ffa,  jEtbelftan  the  King, 
Lord  of  Earls,  tbeihild  of  the  bracelet-giver. 
Chron.  Sax.  fub,  an.  038. 

The 
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The  clergy  inveighed  againft  the  ufelefs  luxury  of  thefe  adorn- 
ments ;  and  William  of  Malmefbury,  fpeaking  of  the  vices  gene- 
rally prevalent  among  the  Englifh  at  the  time  of  the  Conqueft,  adds 
to  the  number  that  of  (i  loading  of  their  arms  with  bracelets  of 
"  gold  *V 

The  bracelets  of  both  forts  were  probably  made  of  a  variety  of 
materials,  according  to  the  fancy  or  wealth  of  the  wearer ;  but  thofe 
that  are  particulars  fed  by  the  Saxon  authors  are  faid  to  have  been 
made  of  gold  ;  and  were,  at  times,  fo  heavy  as  to  become  exceedingly 
cumberfome.  An  arm-bracelet,  mentioned  in  the  teftament  of  a' 
Saxon  nobleman^,  weighed  one  hundred  and  eighty  mancufes  of 
gold,  or  about  twenty  ounces  Troy-weight ;  another,  bequeathed 
to  a  queen,  thirty  mancufes  of  gold,  or  about  three  ounces  and  a 
half;  and  a  neck-bracelet  forty  mancufes  of  gold,  or  nearly  five 
ounces.  The  bracelets  of  gold  upon  the  arms  of  the  foldiers,  be- 
longing to  a  magnificent  galley  which  was  prefented  by  earl  Godwin^ 
to  Hardicnut,  weighed  eight  ounces  each  J. 

RINGS  for  the  fingers  were  in  common  ufe  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  at  a  very  early  period  §.  In  their  form  they  differed  but  little 
from  thofe  of  the  prefent  day.  The  Jignet,  or  feal-ring,  as  it  occurs 
in  a  manufcript  of  the  tenth  century,  is  given  upon  the  twenty-ninth 
plate  [|. '  Rings  are  rarely  reprefented  in  the  Saxon  drawings,  fo  that  we 
cannot  determine  clearly  upon  which  of  the  fingers  they  were  worn, 
or  whether  upon  more'  than  one  finger  at  once  :  we  are  equally  at  a 
lofs  to  know  if  thefe  ornaments  were  confined  to  one  hand,  or  indi- 
fcriminately  worn  upon  both :  the  gold-finger  ^f,  or  ring-finger,  is  fpo- 
ken  of  by  the  Saxon  authors.  In  a  manufcript  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury **  a  drawing  occurs,  in  which  the  fervant  of  Jud ah  is  reprefented 
bringing  to  him  the  Jftaff,  the  bracelet,  and  the  ring,  which  he  had 
left  as  pledges  with  Tamar  his  daughter-in-law;  the  fervant  wears 
the  bracelet  upon  his  right  arm,  and  the  ring  upon  the  third  finger 
of  the  left  hand,  which,  it  is  higly  probable,  was  its  proper  fitu- 
ation  "f-f-.  Rings  were  common  to  both  fexes,  and,  I  truft,  by  no* 
means  confined  to  the  nobility ;  they  were  alfo  made  of  various  me- 

*  Armillis  aurtis  brachia  onerati,    GuiL  §  ^pinc,  hmn£,  and  hjuriGj,  are  the- 

Malmefb.  de  gelt.  Reg.  Ang.1.  lib.  Ill,  proper  Saxon  names  for  the  ring, 

page  57.  II  See  article  15. 

f  TeftamentumByrhtrici et  iElfswy  thae  ^  Dolo-pynjen. 

uxorisejus.  Hickefii.  DifTert.  p.  515  and  **  Claudius,  B.  IV.  Britifh  Mufeum. 

the  appendix  to  Lye's  Saxon  and  Latin  -j-f  The  whole  of  this  drawing  is  copied' 

Lexicon.  upon  plate  XV,  fig.  3,  of  the  J?onba^ 

+  Malmefb.  lib.  II.  c.  125  and  Simon  !S?n^ei-cynnan,  or  the  Manners  and  Cuf- 

Dunelmenfis,  de  geft.  Reg.  Ang.  fub  an.  toms.  of  the  Englifh,  vol.iV 
1040,. 
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tals,  and  frequently  adorned  with  engravings  and  chafings  agreeable 
to  the  tafte  of  the  times. 

SPURS.  It  is  not  poffible  to  afcertain  the  time  that  fpurs  were  firffc 
introduced  among  our  Saxon  ancerlors :  they  appear  in  the  earlieft 
drawings  of  their  Horfemen  ;  and  were,  I  doubt,  not  of  much  higher 
antiquity  than  any  of  their  manufcripts  now  exifKng. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  rowel  at  the  end  of  the  Ipur  was  totally  un- 
known to  them,  excepting  which  the  general  form  of  the  Saxon  fpur 
differed  but  little  from  the  fpur  in  prelent  ufe ;  and  it  was  fattened 
upon  the  foot  by  a  leathern  thong  *  much  in  the  fame  manner  :  in- 
ftead  of  the  rowel,  the  hinder  part  of  the  fpurs  were  lengthened  to  a 
fharp  point  -}-,  in  the  manner  they  are  reprefented  upon  the  feet  of 
the  middle  figure  in  the  thirteenth  plate ;  and  this  form  is  not  ma- 
terially varied  in  any  of  the  Saxon  drawings. 

Spurs,  anfwering  to  the  above  defcription,  have  been  found  in 
different  parts  of  England  :  fuch  as  have  fallen  under  my  examination 
were  made  of  iron  or  of  brafs ;  though  it  is  probable  they  might  oc- 
calionally  have  been  conftrucled  of  more  precious  metals.  The  fpurs, 
however,  of  Bernard  king  of  Italy,  grandfon  to  Charlemagne,  are 
fxprefsly  faid  to  have  been  made  of  brafs 

*  Called  in  the  Saxon  r-pun-le^eria.  %  Joan.  Puricello  in  Mon.  Bafil.  Am- 

f  And  this  point  was  called  in  Saxon    bronanae,  p.  Jo. 
ithe  fpuji-jrpejiCj  or fpur-fpear\  \ 
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General  Obfervations. — The  various  Manners  in  which  the  An- 
glo-Saxon Monarch  is  depicled.—  The  Appearance  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxons when  abroad,  and  in  their  Rural  Exercifes. — The 
Manner  in  which  their  Battles  are  reprefented. — Their 
Standards. — Their  Appearance  on  Horfeback. —  The  Manner 
in  which  the  Ladies  rode  on  Horfeback. — General  Appear- 
ance of  the  Ladies* — Domejlic  and  States  Habits. 


WHEN  the  king  is  reprefented  in  his  robes  of  Irate,  and  feared 
upon  his  throne,  he  generally  holds  a  fceptre  in  his  left 
hand.  When  he  has  no  fceptre,  the  place  of  it  is  ufually  fupplied 
by  a  fword  ;  but  in  fome  few  inftances  he  is  drawn  without  either  the 
fceptre  or  the  fword  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  is  repre- 
fented in  a  judicial  character,  he  has  both  of  them,  the  fceptre  in  the 
left  hand,  and  the  fword  in  the  right.  When  the  fword  is  not  held 
by  the  king  himfelf,  we  conftantly  find  it  borne  by  an  officer  of  the 
court  upon  his  inoulder ;  and  the  officer  Hands  at  the  king's  left 
hand. 

The  fceptre,  in  the  early  manufcripts,  has  the  appearance  of  a  long 
Itaff  furmounted  with  a  round  knob,  as  in  the  third  plate  of  this 
work  ;  or  a  fort  of  ornament  refembling  a  fleur  de  lis  :  in  other  in- 
franoes  it  is  fhorter :  fee  the  feventeenth  plate.  In  a  manufcript  of 
the  eighth  century,  where  Pharaoh  is  reprefented  receiving  Jacob  in 
a  friendly  manner,  his  fceptre  is  furmounted  with  a  dove  #. 

*  This  MS.  is  at  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  marked  Claudius,  B.  IV.  See  the  ])oj\bz 
Sfngei-eynnaiij  vol.  I, 

The 
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The  martial  habit  of  the  monarch  has  been  already  defcribed  ; 
but,  when  he  is  fuppofed  to  be  abroad,  and  not  depicted  in  armour, 
he  is  conftantly  reprefented  in  the  fhort  mantle  and  tunic ;  and, 
faving  the  crown  upon  his  head,  which  is  always  given  him  for 
diftincl ion-fake,  his  habit  differs  no  way  from  the  military  habits  of 
the  officers  fpecified  in  a  former  chapter. 

The  men,  when  they  are  reprefented  walking  or  engaged  in  any- 
rural  exercifes,  conftantly  appear  in  the  fhort  tunic;  to  this  in  ge- 
neral is  added  the  fmaller  kind  of  mantle  which  gave  one  arm  its 
perfect  liberty.  They  are,  at  times,  depicted  without  the  mantle, 
efpecially  when  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  field  of  battle ;  they 
are  often  reprefented,  within  their  houfes,  and  at  the  king's  court, 
with  hats  or- bonnets  on;  and  as  often  abroad  without  any  covering 
for  their  heads.  The  fword,  or  the  fpear,  they  feldom  left  behind 
them  when  they  went  abroad  ;  they  are  frequently  feen  with  both  ; 
and  in  warlike  excurfions  the  fhield  is  alfo  to  be  added. 

Religious  fubjects  in  general,  engaged  the  pencils  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  artifts.  The  representations  of  battles  of  courfe  were  feldom 
attempted  ;  the  few  that  do  occur  are  rudely  enough  depicted  ;  and 
the  foldiers  on  both  fides  are  exhibited,  in  perfect  confufion,  lighting 
hand  to  hand,  as  if  every  man  was  individually  engaged  for  him- 
felf,  without  the  leaft  confideration  of  his  being  under  the  conduct 
of  a  leader. 

The  Saxon  standards  were  fmall,  and  their  form  in  general  was 
nearly  fquare  *  :  they  feem  to  have  been  made  of  fome  inflexible  ma- 
terial, which  was  fattened  at  the  top  of  the  pole  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  turn  with  the  wind.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  ftandard  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  moft  ancient  Saxon  manufcripts,  though  there  is  good 
reafon  to  think  that  its  ufe  was  of  high  antiquity.  John  Brompton 
fpeaks  of  the  Saxon  ftandards  as  painted,  or,  perhaps,  rather  em- 
broidered, with  gold  *j~ ;  and  the  fame  author  exprefsly  tells  us,  that 
the  ftandard  of  Cuthred,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  was -  a  golden 
dragon  £.  The  ftandard  of  Harold  the  Second  had  upon  it  the  re- 
prefentation  of  a  man  fighting,  fumptuoufly  interwoven  with  gold 
and  precious  ftones 

*  I  remember  only  one  or  two  inftan-        i  Draconem  aureum.  Ibid, 
ees  where  the  Saxon  ftandard  is  depi&ed        §  Fexillum — in  quod  erat  hominis  pig- 

©therwife ;  which  may  be  feen  in  the  firft  nantis  figura  auro  et  lapidibus  arte  Jump- 

volume  of  the  fropba  ffngel-cynnan,  or,  tuofd  contexta.  W.  Malmeft).  de  geft.  Reg. 

Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Englifh.  Angl.  lib.  II. 

-j-  "  Vexillis  auro  refplendentibus  depitias" 
Chron.  J.  Brompton,  part  III. 
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The  Anglo-Saxon  horfemen  are  generally  depicted  with  the  fhort 
tunic,  and  the  fmall  mantle  which  covered  one  fhoulder  only ;  they 
have  a  fpear,  and  fometimes  a  fhield  ;  but  rarely  a  fword.  The  form 
of  the  bridle,  and  the  trappings  of  the  horfes,  differed  little  from 
thofe  of  the  prefent  day,  the  laddie,  excepted,  which  was  hollow  in 
the  middle  where  the  man  fat,  and  elevated  before  and  behind.  The 
Saxons  conftantly  rode  with  ftirrups  fufpended  by  ftraps  of  leather 
from  the  faddle,  in  every  refpecl  refembling  thofe  in  common  ufe  at 
this  time. 

It  has  been  afferted  that  the  Englifh  women,  prior  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  rode  on  horfeback  aftride  like  the  men.  This  is  an  error, 
however,  which  appears  to  have  originated  among  the  modern  hifto- 
rians;  for,  the  teftimony  of  antiquity  abundantly  proves  the  con- 
trary. The  Saxon  and  the  Norman  women,  whenever  they  are  re- 
presented on  horfeback,  are  feated  fideways  upon  the  horfe,  agree- 
ably to  the  prefent  cuftom. 

Both  at  home  and  abroad  the  women  are  frequently  depicted  with- 
out the  mantle,  but  never  without  the  coverchief,  or  veil,  which,  in 
fome  inftances,  is  loofe  ;  and  then  the  wearer  appears  to  be  walking : 
the  fleeves  of  the  tunic,  which  the  ladies  wore  when  they  were  tra- 
velling from  place  to  place,  were  long  enough  to  cover  the  hands 
entirely,  and  fupplied  the  want  of  gloves;  for,  gloves  certainly  formed 
no  part  of  the  women's  drefs  in  England  at  this  period,  nor,  indeed, 
for  feveral  centuries  pofterior  to  the  sera  we  are  now  treating  of. 

To  the  lift  of  ornaments  belonging  to  the  drefs  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
ladies,  given  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  may  with  great  propriety  be 
added  the  article  of  beads.  They  do  not  appear,  it  is  true,  in  the 
Saxon  manufcript  paintings ;  but  there  is  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  that 
they  conftituted  part  of  the  paraphernalia  of  the  females  in  ancient 
times,  becaufe  they  are  frequently  found  in  the  places  of  their  inter- 
ment*, and  were  probably  worn  by  them  about  the  neck  according 
to  the  modern  practice. 

Superior  perfonages  of  both  fexes,  when  reprefented  in  their  own 
dwellings,  and  efpecially  when  they  are  feated,  are  ufually  depicted 
in  their  full  dreffes ;  the  fervants  and  common  attendants  are  drawn 
without  mantles ;  and  the  male  fervants  conftantly  with  the  fhort  tu- 
nic, frequently  bare-footed,  and  rarely  with  any  covering  for  the 
head. 

We  now  clofe  the  defcription  of  the  Saxon  drefTes,  which  we  have 
traced  through  nearly  four  centuries ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  the  reader 
will,  upon  the  perufal  of  the  foregoing  pages,  be  convinced  that  the 


*  See  the  Naenia  Britannica,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Douglas. 
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aflertion  which  I  made  at  the  head  of  the  work,  concerning  the 
lkill  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  clothing  art,  is  fully  juftified  by  the 
authorities  produced  in  their  favour.  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon 
this  important  fubjecT:,  becaufe  fo  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  the 
Saxons  by  our  beft  authors :  on  the  contrary,  they  have  patted  over 
the  hiftory  of  this  extraordinary  people  with  unjuftifiable  hafte,  as  if 
there  was  nothing  remaining  of  their  manners  and  cuftoms  worthy  the 
perufal  of  a  modern  reader,  the  contrary  of  which  is  manifeftly  the 
cafe.  Their  habits,  as  we  have  feen,  were  more  fimple  and  lefs  varied 
than  thofe  of  the  fucceeding  aeras  ;  and  the  alterations  which  were 
made  in  their  drefs  under  the  government  of  the  Normans  juftly 
form  a  new  epocha  in  the  hiftory  of  Great  Britain. 


END  OF   THE   ANGLO-SAXON  iERA. 
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TH  E  total  fubverlion  of  the  Saxon  government,  which  followed 
foon  after  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Normans  in  England,  would 
not  in  all  probability  have  been  fo  ealily  effecled,  had  it  not  been  fa- 
cilitated by  the  innovations  previoivfly  introduced  by  Edward,  fur- 

named 
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named,  the  Confeffor.  During  the  long  rehdence  of  that  prince  in 
Normandy,  he  imbibed  a  ftrong  partiality  for  the  drefs  and  manners 
of  the  Normans  j  and  upon  his  acceffion  to  the  throne  of  England  he 
continued  to  adhere  to  them  :  his  example  was  followed  by  the  no- 
bility ;  and,  as  the  fafhions  of  the  great  are  ufually  adopted  by  thofe 
of  inferior  degree,  the  people  may  be  faid  to  have  been  in  fome  mea- 
fure  Normanized,  if  I  maybe  allowed  theexpreffion,  before  the  Con- 
quer!. William  the  Norman,  however,  and  his  fucceflors,  taking 
the  advantage  of  thofe  innovations  which  the  love  of  novelty  had 
voluntarily  produced,  by  the  cruel  exertion  of  tyrannical  policy, 
abolilhed  the  ancient  cuftoms  of  the  country,  and  completed  the  in- 
troduction of  their  own ;  fo  that  under  the  government  of  the  Nor- 
mans not  only  the  drefs  and  manners,  but  the  laws,  and  even  the 
language,  of  our  Saxon  anceftors  were  entirely  changed. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  new  materials  for  clothing  were_  intro- 
duced by  the  Normans  at  the  time  of  their  firft  eftablifhment  in  Bri- 
tain. The  fact,  I  truft,  is,  they  had  none  that  were  unknown  to 
the  Saxons  ;  and,  generally  fpeaking,  the  bell:  exifting  were  the  pro- 
duce of  this  ifland.  Linen  formed  the  body-garments  both  of  the 
Saxons  and  of  the  Normans ;  and  woollen  cloth  the  external  parts  of 
their  habits.  The  hair  of  animals  was  certainly  manufactured  into 
cloth  in  this  country  previoufly  to  the  Conqueft ;  and  in  fome  in- 
ftances  worn,  by  way  of  fevere  penance,  as  a  garment. 

We  have  already  feen  that  furs  of  various  kinds  were  known  to  the 
Saxons  :  it  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  they  were  brought 
into  more  general  ufe  by  the  Normans. 

The  Ihoes,  and  other  parts  of  the  Saxon  drefs,  were  occafionally 
made  of  leather ;  but  how  far  leather  conftituted  the  body-garments  of 
that  people  cannot  eafily  be  afcertained.  Tunics  and  mantles  of  lea- 
ther were  worn  by  the  Norman  ruftics,  as  appears  by  the  manufcripts 
of  the  twelfth  century  :  the  Ikins  of  which  they  were  compofed  were 
dreffed  with  the  hair  upon  them,  and  the  fhaggy  part  turned  out- 
ward. Shepherds  are  often  depicted  with  garments  of  this  kind. 
The  leathern  mantle  appears  alfo  to  have  formed  part  of  the  habit  of 
the  early  pilgrims  *. 

Silk  was  much  more  generally  ufed  in  England  after  the  Conquelt 
than  it  had  been  previous  to  that  event.  It  was  purchafed  by  the 
Norman  prelates,  not  only  for  their  own  garments,  but  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  their  churches  f  ;  neither  was  it  confined  to  the  church  and 
the  clergy  ;  it  was  worn  alfo  by  kings,  queens,  princes,  and  other 

*  See  plate  XLIX.  4^5  w-  Malmefbury ;  Hift.  Ca?nobii 

•}-  An°-lia  Sacra,  vol.  II.  p,  416.  and    Burg.  3  Jof.  Sparke.  edit.  p.  100,  &c. 

per- 
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perfonages  of  high  rank,  efpecially  upon  folemn  occafions  *.  There 
is  not,  however,  the  leaft  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  filk  was  manu- 
factured in  England  at  this  period  :  it  was  probably  imported  from 
Spain,  Sicily,  Majorca,  and  other  countries. 

It  has  been  fufficiently  proved,  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  that 
the  clothing-arts  were  carried  to  no  fmall  degree  of  perfection  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons  : — it  will  alfo  appear  by  the  following  pages,  that  thefe 
arts  Were  not  by  any  means  impaired,  but  rather  improved,  by  the 
Norman  Conqueft ;  and  this  circumftance  was  chiefly  owing,  I  pre- 
sume, to  the  great  number  of  weavers  who  came  over  from  Flanders 
in  the  army  of  the  Conqueror,  and  fettled  in  this  kingdom  ;  for,  even 
at  that  remote  period,  the  Flemings  were  fo  famous  for  their  Mil 
in  manufacturing  the  wool,  that  one  of  our  ancient  authors  fays, 
*'  the  art  of  weaving  feemed  to  be  a  peculiar  gift  beftowed  upon  them 
by  nature -f-."  After  their  fettlement  in  England,  where  they  found 
the_  moft  excellent  materials  for  their  manufactures,  they  puriued 
their  original  occupations  with  great  advantage  to  themfelves  and  to 
the  kingdom.  _  The  body  of  clothiers,  who  came  over  with  the  Con- 
queror, were  increafed  by  feveral  confiderable  emigrations  from  Flan- 
ders into  this  country  ;  particularly  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Firft, 
and  of  Stephen  J. 

For  the  farther  improvement  of  the  clothing-arts,  the  weavers  in 
all  the  principal  towns  in  England  were  formed  into  guilds,  or  corpo- 
rations :  they  had  alfo  feveral  extenfive  privileges  o-ranted  to  them 
for  which  they  paid  certain  fums  of  money  into  the  exchequer.  In 
the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Stephen,  the  weavers  of  Oxford  paid  a 
mark  of  gold  for  their  guild ;  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  fame  reign, 
thofe  of  Winchefter  fined  two  chafeures,  or  hounds,  for  the  fame 
purpofe;  and,  in  the  fifteenth,  thofe  of  London  fixteen  pounds. 
In  the  twelfth  year  of  Henry  the  Second,  the  weavers  of  Winchefter 
paid  one  mark  of  gold  as  a  grefome,  and  two  marks  as  their  annual 
rate  ;  for  the  rights  of  guild  and  the  privilege  of  choofing  their  own 
aldermen.  In  the  fame  year,  the  fullers  of  the  fame  city,  who  had 
formed  another  corporation,  paid  fix  pounds  for  their  guild  §. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Firft,  it  was  enacted  that  all  woollen 
cloths  mould  every  where  be  made  of  the  fame  breadth,  namely,  two 
ells  within  the  lifts,  and  of  the  fame  goodnefs  in  the  middle  as  at  the 
fides ;  and  that  no  merchant  mould  ftretch  before  his  fhop,  or  booth  II, 
a  red  or  black  cloth,  or  any  other  thing  by  which  the  fight  of  the 


Gervaf.  ut  fupra. 


*  Maddox,  Hift.  Excheq. 
f  Gervaf.  Chron.  page  1349. 
%  J.  Brompton,    Chron.  page  1003, 


§  Maddox,  Hiftory  of  the  Exchequer, 
chap.  XIII.  fee.  3.  p.  323. 
||  Seldajua.    Mat.  Paris. 
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buyers  might  be  deceived  in  the  choice  of  good  commodities :  it 
was  alfo  enacted,  that  the  ell-meafure  fhould  be  of  the  fame  length 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  that  it  mould  be  made  of  iron  :  by  the 
fame  law  the  merchants  were  forbidden  to  vend  cloth  of  any  other 
colour  than  black  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  excepting  in  cities  and 
capital  burghs ;  and  that  in  all  cities  and  burghs  four  or  fix  men,  ac- 
cording to  the  lize  of  the  place,  fhould  be  appointed  to  enforce  the 
obfervation  of  thefe  regulations  by  feizing  the  perfons  and  goods  of  all 
that  fhould  tranfgrefs  *. 

Thefe  laws  were  ftrictly  adhered  to  till  the  reign  of  John,  when 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  purchafed  licences  to  make  their 
cloth  as  broad  or  as  narrow  as  they  pleafed  ;  and  this  indulgence  was 
productive  of  great  fums,  which  were  paid  into  the  exchequer -f. 

The  ancient  hiftorians  of  this  country  fay  nothing  refpecling  the 
art  of  bleaching  linen  cloth  :  their  lilence  upon  this  head  cannot, 
I  prefume,  be  conftrued  into  a  politive  proof  that  this  art  was  un- 
known to  the  Saxons  and  the  Normans,  efpecially  when  we  recoiled:, 
that  fine  white  linen  is  frequently  mentioned  by  them.  With  refpecl 
to  the  fuller's  art,  we  have  ample  proof  that  it  was  very  extenlive  in 
the  time  of  the  Normans,  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth  year  of  Henry 
the  Second :  the  fullers  of  the  city  of  Winchefter,  as  we  have  feen 
above,  formed  themfelves  into  a  corporation,  and  paid  a  large  fum  of 
money  for  their  guild. 

The  dyer's  art  was  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection  in  the 
Saxon  aera,  if  the  teftimony  of  their  manufcript-paintings  may  be 
credited ;  and  hiftory  itfelf  will  abundantly  fupport  this  opinion  re- 
fpecting  the  fucceeding  centuries. 

The  tanner's,  the  furrier's,  the  goldfmith's,  and  the  jeweler's,  arts, 
fo  far  as  they  relate  to  drefs,  will  appear  to  have  been  practifed  with 
great  fuccefs  by  the  Normans  ;  and,  fo  far  as  one  can  judge  from  re-* 
cord,  with  no  lefs  honour  than  profit. 

*  Hoveden,  Annals,  p.  440,  col.  2.        f  Hoveden.,  p.  467,  col.  2. 
Matthew  Paris  has  it,  corpus  illius  capiatur, 
&  in  carceiem  detrudatur,  &c,  Hift.  Angl. 
p.  191. 
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CHAP.  II. 


The  Habits  of  the  Men  generally  confidered. — The  interior  Parts 
of  their  Drefs  not  changed. — The  Tunics  ;  the  Super-Tunic. — 
— The  Gown. —  The  Mantle. —  The  Coverings  for  the  Head, 
and  Head-Drefs.  —  The  Gloves.  —  The  Stockings.  —  The 
Boots. — The  Shoes. — The  Girdles. — The  Aprons,  &c.  of  the 
Anglo-Normans  ^ 

THE  Normans  and  the  Flemings,  who  accompanied  the  Con- 
queror into  England,  and  thofe  who  followed  him  in  great 
numbers  after  his  eftablifhment  upon  the  throne,  are  faid  by  our 
early  hiftorians  to  have  been  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  elegance 
of  their  perfons,  and  not  lefs  fo  for  their  oftentation  and  love  of 
finery.  Perfonal  decorations,  we  are  allured,  formed  an  effential 
part  of  their  ftudy ;  and  new  famions  of  courfe  were  continually  in- 
troduced by  them  #.  How  far  the  people  of  England  at  large  de- 
parted from  the  limplicity  of  their  anceftors,  during  the  government  of 
the  elder  William,  cannot  be  perfectly  afcertained :  we  may  eafily 
enough  conceive  that  the  Norman  habits  were  adopted  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  nobility,  and  efpecially  by  thofe  who  attended  upon  his 
perfon,  or  frequented  his  court. 

The  reign  of  his  fon  and  fucceflbr  William  Rufus  is  ftigmatized 
by  the  writers  of  that  period  for  many  fhameful  abufes  and  ridiculous 
innovations  which  were  then  made  in  the  drefles  of  the  people. 
The  mania  was  caught  from  the  court,  where  Rufus  himfelf  firft  fet 
the  example,  and  it  extended  rapidly  through  the  whole  kingdom  ;  the 

*  Malmeftmry,  lib.  V.  p.  98,    Henry  Huntingdon,  p.  2iz. 

clergy, 
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clergy,  as  well  as  the  laity,  were  infected  with  the  malignant  in- 
fluence ;  and  their  fondnefs  for  novelty,  not  to  fay  abfurdity,  is 
equally  reprobated  by  the  Monkifh  writers  #  ;  but  nothing  feems  to 
have  attracted  their  cenfure  fo  generally  as  the  fharp-pointed  fhoes 
then  introduced,  and  the  prepoflerous  length  to  which  the  men  per- 
mitted their  hair  to  grow — fo  that,  fays  Malmefbury,  <c  they  refem- 
bled  women  rather  than  men."  He  adds  farther,  that  "  they  alfo 
affedled  a  mincing  gait  and  loofe  dreffes,  and  feemed  to  pride  them- 
felves  in  the  effeminacy  of  their  appearance  -j-." 

Thefe  enormous  vices  (for  as  fuch  they  are  confidered  by  the  an- 
cient writers)  were  fo  generally  adopted  by  the  churchmen  and  the 
laity,  and  fo  powerfully  fupported  by  the  court,  that  all  the  endea- 
vours of  the  more  ferious  part  of  the  clergy  to  fupprefs  them  in  the 
life-time  of  Rufus  were  exerted  in  vain.  They  met,  however,  with 
a  temporary  reftraint  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Firft,  who,  after 
the  death  of  Rufus,  afcended  the  throne  of  England.  This  judicious 
monarch  difcountenanced  the  ridiculous  modes  of  drefs  which  were 
prevalent  among  the  people  ;  and,  by  a  proper  example  in  his  own 
perfon,  to  which  were  added  feveral  fumptuary  edicts,  brought  the 
fafhions  to  a  more  reafonable  ftandard  In  the  fucceeding  reigns, 
thefe  reftrictions  were  by  degrees  obliterated,  the  love  of  pomp  again 
predominated,  and  the  fame  extravagances,  reprobated  fo  ftrongly 
by  Malmefbury,  became  the  fubject  of  complaint  to  the  future  hil- 
torians 

The  Jhirt  and  the  drawers,  to  which  we  may  add  the  coxalia,  or 
trowfers  |J,  do  not  appear  to  have  undergone  the  leaft  material  alte- 
ration during  the  early  part  of  the  Anglo-Norman  aera ;  and,  as  they 
have  been  fo  fully  defcribed  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  there 
is  not  the  leaft  occafion  for  enlargement  in  the  prefent  place  :  I  fhall 
only  add,  that  the  trowfers,  pofterior  to  the  Conqueft,  ceafed  to 
form  a  part  of  the  gentlemen's  habit,  and  were  confined  to  the  ruftics 
and  lower  claffes  of  the  people  ;  indeed,  I  believe,  that  they  were  the 
only  interior  garments  that  the  Norman  ruftics  wore  beneath  the 
tunic  ;  for,  I  do  not  find  any  juft  reafon  to  conclude  that  fhirts  formed 
any  part  of  their  drefs.  Whenever  they  are  drawn  without  the  tunic, 
from  the  waift  upwards  they  appear  to  be  quite  naked. 

*  Malmefb.  lib.  IV.  p.  72.  fexus  hahitum  caplllorum  hngitudine  feipfos 

•\  ^Tunc  JIuxus  crinium,  tunc  luxus  veftium,  transformant .    Hift.  Novel,  page  69. 

tunc  mollitia  corporis  certare  cum  fceminis,  \  Orderici  Vitalis  Eccl.  Hift.  lib.  XI. 

grejjum  fr anger ■<?,  gefiu Joluto,&cc.  Malmefb.  page  815. 

de  Geft.  Reg.  Anglorum,  lib.  IV.  cap.  E.  §  Ibid.  lib.  VIII.  page  68a. 

page  69 ;  and,  in  another  part,  criniti  ||  Perhaps  the  modern  word  pantaloons 

noftrit  obliti  quid  nati  Junt,  in  mulieribus  may  be  thought  preferable  to  trowfers. 

The 
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The  Anglo-Saxons,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  former  part  of  this  work, 
had  two  forts  of  tunics,  which  were  diftinguilhed  from  each  other  by 
their  length  ;  both  of  thefe  garments  were  in  common  ufe  among  the 
Normans,  and  without  any  great  variation  being  made  in  the  general 
form  of  either. 

The  SHORT  TUNIC  of  the  Normans,  as  we  find  it  ufually  repre- 
fented  in  their  manufcript  delineations,  was  fomewhat  longer  than 
that  of  the  Saxons ;  and  in  the  twelfth  century  it  reached  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  legs  :  at  the  fame  time  it  was  alfo  richly  adorned  with  broad 
borders  and  collars,  fuperbly  ornamented  with  embroideries  of  gold, 
and  of  lilver;  to  which  were  even  added  the  embellifhment  of  pre- 
cious ftones.  It  will  eafily  be  conceived,  that  thefe  remarks  refer 
only  to  the  garments  of  the  nobility  and  perfonages  of  diftinclion. 
The  tunics  of  the  Norman  ruftics  and  flaves  do  not  appear  to  have 
differed  in  the  leaft  from  thofe  of  the  Saxons. 

The  LONG  TUNIC  was  a  garment  never  worn  by  the  lower  order 
of  people,  though  I  have  obferved,  that,  under  the  government  of 
the  Normans,  it  appears  to  have  been  more  generally  adopted  by 
perfons  of  rank  than  at  any  period  prior  to  the  Conqueft.  This 
garment  was  alfo  lengthened  by  the  Normans ;  for  which  innovation, 
among  others  of  the  like  kind,  they  are  accufed  of  effeminacy,  and  fe- 
verely  cenfured  by  the  hiftorians  of  the  time.  It  is  perfectly  unne- 
ceffary,  I  prefume,  to  enter  into  a  particular  defcription  of  the  long 
tunic,  after  what  has  been  faid  upon  this  fubjecl  * ;  the  reader, 
without  doubt,  will  form  a  clear  idea  of  its  form  and  embelliihments 
from  the  reprefentations  referred  to  in  the  margin  -f~.  The  Norman 
monarchs  and  the  nobility  frequently  wore  two  of  thefe  garments  at 
one  time ;  and  both  of  them  were  nearly  of  the  fame  length  J  :  the 
inner  tunic  was  probably  made  of  linen,  and  appears  to  be  perfectly 
correfpondent  with  the  interula,  mentioned  by  Ordenc  Vitalis  as  worn 
in  his  time,  and  which,  he  tells  us,  was  lb  long,  that  it  trailed  upon 
the  ground  ;  its  fleeves  were  alfo  of  length  and  breadth  fufficient  to 
cover  the  whole  hand  The  affociation  of  the  long  tunic  with  the 
mantle  that  reached  to  the  heels,  according  to  Fitz  Stephen,  origi- 
nated from  Germany  :  we  need  not  therefore  wonder  that  it  was  a  cuf- 
tom  adopted  by  the  ancient  Saxons  ||. 

*  Pages  3  and  6.  §  Orderic  Vitalis,  Eccl.Hift.  lib.  VIII. 

f  See  plates  XXXI.  XXXII.  XXXIII.  page  682. 

XXXIV.  XXXV.  &c.  II  Tunicam,  &  pallium  a b  humeri 's  more 

+  As  may  be  feen,  plates  XXXIII.  and  Alemannorum  dependens,  ad  talos  demijlum, 

XXXIV  ;  which  are  early  inftances  of  &c.    Stephanide,  in  vita  Sanclae  Thomse 

this  fact.  Cantuarienlis,  p.  60. 

B  b  At 
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At  the  conclufion  of  the  eleventh,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the 
twelfth,  century,  the  men  as  well  as  the  women  wore  the  Ileeves  of 
their  tunics  enormoufly  long,  which  were  often  richly  ornamented 
with  broad  embroidered  borders  ;  an  inftance  of  which  may  be  feen 
upon  the  thirty-fourth  plate :  this  ridiculous  fafhion  does  not  however 
appear  to  have  been  of  long  continuance. 

A  Saxon  nobleman,  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, prefented  to  the  abbey  of  Ely  a  tunic,  which  was  compofed  of 
red  and  purple  threads  interwoven  in  the  fhape  of  rings,  and  furrounded 
on  every  part  from  the  moulders  with  embroideries  of  gold  *.  We 
may  hence  form  fome  idea  of  the  richnefs  of  this  part  of  the*  Saxon 
and  Norman  habit. 

The  Inort  tunic  of  the  Normans  is  reprefented  at  the  bottom  of  the 
thirty-fecond  plate. 


The  SUPER-TUNIC,  ok  SURCOAT. 


I  AM  by  no  means  certain  whether  this  garment  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  originating  from  the  fur  coat  of  the  Saxons,  mentioned  in  a 
former  part  of  this  workf ,  or  given  as  a  new  fpecies  of  veftment  in- 
troduced by  the  Normans.  The  reader  will  find  a  perfect  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  Norman  furcoat,  as  it  appeared  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
twelfth  century,  upon  the  forty-fecond  plate  of  this  work  %  :  it  is 
without  ileeves,  and,  in  this  example,  of  equal  length  with  the  tunic  - 
the  Ileeves  of  the  tunic,  being  of  a  different  colour  from  the  furcoat' 
are  the  only  diftinguiftiing  marks  of  that  garment.  The  figure  re- 
ferred to  holds  the  gown,  a  part  of  drefs  that  appears  to  have  been 
purely  Norman,  in  his  hand  ;  this  garment  was  worn  over  the  fuper- 
tunic,  which  it  entirely  concealed,  as  we  fee  in  the  middle  figure  up- 
on the  fame  plate,  where  the  fkirts  of  the  tunic  are  reprefented  longer 
than  the  fuper-tumc,  or  the  gown.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
fuper-tunic,  or  furcoat,  was  a  garment  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  con- 
fined to  the  winter.  1 


*  Tunicam  ex  rubed  &  purpura  per  gy-         f  Page  7 
rum  &  ^  burners  aurifnjhundique  circum-         %  See  the  figure  to  the  left. 
datam.    Hilt.  Elienfis,  lib.  II.  cap.  31. 
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The  GOWN. 


THIS  garment  was  very  commonly  worn  towards  the  conclufion  of 
the  twelfth  century ;  though  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  it 
at  a  much  earlier  period  :  it  bears  great  refemblance  to  the  tunic,  but 
it  was  much  loofer ;  and  the  fleeves,  which  were  long  and  large,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  contrived  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  arms  might  ei- 
ther be  inferted  in  them,  or  left  at  liberty  *,  as  we  fee  they  are  in  the 
middle  figure  upon  the  forty-fecond  plate  :  the  gown  had  alfo  a  large 
hood  belonging  to  it,  which  ocafionally  was  drawn  up  over  the  head 
to  defend  it  from  the  weather ;  at  other  times  the  hood  was  thrown 
back  upon  the  fhoulders,  as  we  find  it  reprefented  upon  the  fame 
figure. 

The  gowns  of  the  fucceeding  centuries,  as  we  fhall  find  hereafter, 
were  made  of  various  precious  materials,  and  lined  with  furs  :  they 
then  became  marks  of  diftinclion  ;  but,  how  far  they  were  fo  at  this 
early  period,  I  dare  not  take  upon  me  to  determine  :  they  are  painted, 
in  the  ancient  manufcripts,  of  various  colours ;  and  it  is  abundantly 
evident,  that  they  were  not  common  among  the  lower  claffes  of  the 
people. 


The  MANTLE,  or  CLOAK. 


THE  Normans  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  introduction  of  this  gar- 
ment into  England  :  we  have  already  feen  that  it  formed  a  very  ma- 
terial part  of  the  Saxon  drefs ;  but,  though  it  was  neither  invented 
nor  introduced  by  the  Normans,  yet  it  underwent  fo  many  changes 
and  innovations  foon  after  their  arrival,  that,  in  feveral  inftances,  it 
may  be  confidered  as  a  new.  kind  of  habit. 

*  The  official  gown  of  the  chief  magiflrate  of  the  city  of  London  is  made  much 
in  the  fame  manner  to  this  day, 

The 
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The  regal  mantles  of  the  Normans,  and  thofe  worn  by  the  nobi- 
lity, were  not  at  all  times  of  equal  length :  in  fome  inftances  we  meet 
with  them  fo  long  that  they  would  trail  upon  the  ground  *  ;  in  others 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  defcended  below  the  middle  of  the  legs  -j~  : 
they  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  epithets  of  larger  and  /mailer  mantles  in 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  authors  J.  The  Norman  mantles,  like 
thofe  of  the  Saxons,  were  fometimes  fattened  upon  the  middle  of 
the  breaft,  and  hung  equally  over  both  moulders  ^  ;  at  other  times 
they  covered  the  left  lide  only,  and  were  fattened  upon  the  right 
moulder,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  right  arm  at' perfect  liberty;  and, 
again,  we  meet  with  them  thrown  over  both  moulders  without  any 
fattening  at  all  ||. 

The  hoods,  which  we  frequently  find  added  to  the  mantles,  I  take 
to  be  perfectly  Norman  :  like  the  hoods  of  the  gown  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  article,  they  were,  as  occalion  required,  drawn  up 
over  the  head;,  or  thrown  back  upon  the  moulders ;  an  example  of 
the  former  we  find,  in  the  figure  elevating  his  right  hand,  upon  the 
ihirty-fecond  plate  of  this  work. 

The  hooded  cloaks,  or  mantles,  are  ufually  reprefented  fufficiently 
long  and  large,  not  only  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  moulders,  but 
great  part  of  the  back  alfo.  The  hooded  mantle,  I  prefume,  was 
worn  for  warmth  rather  than  for  ornament.;  and,  agreeable  to  this 
idea,  we  frequently  find  the  ruftics,  in  the  paintings  which  adorn 
the  old  calendars,  clad  in  mantles  with  hoods  during  the  winter 
months ;  and  particularly  the  fhepherds,  whofe  occupations  required 
their  attendance  in  the  fields  by  night.  The  figure  to  the  left,  lean- 
ing upon  his  ftafF,  in  the  thirtieth  plate,  is  deflgned  to  reprefent  a 
mepherd :  in  this  inftance,  the  hood  is  thrown  back  upon  his  moul- 
ders ;  but,  when  it  was  drawn  up,  it  covered  the  whole  of  the  head 
except  the  face,  as  we  fee  in  the  middle  figure  of  the  fame  plate, 
where  it  rifes  up  in  two  points  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  two 
horns  :  this  figure  is  alfo  in  the  manufcript  intended  for  a  fhepherd. 

The  hooded  mantles  of  the  ruftics  were  probably  made  of  thick 
and  warm  materials,  and  not  unfrequently  of  leather  with  the  fhaggy 
part  of  the  fkin  turned  outwards. 

A  cloak  or  mantle  of  the  fame  kind,  and  probably  of  the  fame 
form,  but  made  of  richer  materials,  and  frequently  lined  with  furs, 

*  See  plates  XXXII.  XXXIV  ;  and  the        %  Pallia  majora  &  minora.    Du  Cange 

figure  of  Henry  II.  plate  XXXV.  in  voce  Pallium. 

f  See  plates  XXXI.  XXXII ;  and  the        §  See  plates  XXXIII.  XXXIV. 
figure  of  Henry  I.  plate  XXXV.  ||  See  the  middle  figure,  plate  XXXI. 
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was  worn  by  the  Norman  nobility  of  the  twelfth  century  *  :  this  gar- 
ment was,  I  prefume,  the  capa,  or  cappa,  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
Norman  writers,  if  not  the  reno,  or  rheno,  of  Orderic  Vitalis,  and  fimilar 
to  the  ihort  mantle  of  Anjou,  faid  to  have  been  introduced  by  Henry 
the  Second,  who  was  from  that  circumftance  furnamed  court  or  jhort 
mantle.  The  following  curious  anecdote,  recorded  by  Fitz  Stephen, 
will,  I  doubt  not,  in  fome  meafure  juftify  my  opinion  concerning  the 
identity  of  the  ancient  capa,  and  the  hooded  mantle:  e<  One  day, 
as  Henry  the  Second,  and  Thomas  Becket,  who  was  at  that  time  his 
favourite  and  chancellor  of  England,  were  riding  through  the  ftreets 
of  London  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  king  faw  a  poor  old  man  at 
a  diftance,  clad  in  a  mean  and  threadbare  garment  \ ;  he  pointed  him 
out  to  the  chancellor,  faying,  how  poor,  how  feeble,  and  how 
naked  that  man  is  !  would  it  not  be  a  great  act  of  charity  to  beftow 
upon  him  a  thick  and  warm  mantle  %  ?  Yes  certainly,  replied  the 
chancellor ;  and  added,  that  it  was  highly  honourable  for  a  monarch 
to  commiferate  the  fufferings  of  the  miferable.  In  the  mean  time, 
they  came  up  to  the  pauper  ;  and  the  king,  flopping  his  horfe, 
requefted  to  know  whether  he  would  not  gladly  accept  of  a  new 
mantle.  The  poor  wretch,  perfectly  ignorant  that  it  was  the  king 
who  fpake  to  him,  fuppofed  the  queftion  to  have  been  put  to  him 
merely  as  a  joke,  and  returned  no  anfwer  ;  the  king,  then  addreffing 
liimfelf  to  Becket,  faid,  it  is  now  in  thy  power  to  perform  this 
great  act  of  charity ;  and  laid  hold  upon  the  hood  §  of  his  mantle 
to  take  it  from  him ;  but,  as  it  was  quite  new,  made  of  the  fineft 
fcarlet,  and  lined  with  furs  |j,  the  chancellor  on  his  part  endeavoured 
to  retain  it.  At  length,  however,  when  he  perceived  the  king  to 
be  in  earneft,  he  permitted  him,  though  reluctantly,  to  take  the 
mantle,  which  he  inftantly  gave  to  the  poor  old  man.  The  conteft 
between  the  king  and  the  chancellor  occasioned  no  fmall  tumult 
among  their  attendants,  who  were  at  a  diftance  behind ;  but,  when 
they  came  up,  the  king  related  the  circumftance  to  them,  and  they 
made  themfelves  exceedingly  merry  at  the  expence  of  the  chancellor, 
who  had  loft  his  hooded  mantle ;  and  the  poor  man  departed  full  of 
joy,  giving  God  thanks  for  his  good  fortune." 

The  RENO,  or  RHENO,  was  a  garment  made  of  the  molt  pre- 
cious furs ;  and,  confequently,  it  could  not  have  been  purchafed  but 
by  perfons  of  great  wealth.    Orderic  Vitalis,  whofe  authority  may  be 

*  See,  plate  XXXII,  the  figure  with  %  Crajjam  C35  calidam  capam.    Ibid , 

his  right  hand  elevated.  §  Capicium.  Ibid. 

j-  Vefte  triia,  &  tenui.    W.  Stephanide  ||  Capam — novam  de  fcarlattd  et  gryfo, 

in  vita  S.  Tho.  Cantuarienfis,  edit,  a  &c.  Ibid. 
6parkes,  p.  16. 

C  c  depended 
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dependedupon,  placesthe  reno  amongthe  royal  habiliments*,  and  clearly 
diftinguifhes  it  from  the  chlamis,  or  long  mantle  ;  an  ancient  author, 
cited  by  Du  Cange,  informs  us,  that  the  reno  covered  both  the  fides 
of  the  body  and  the  moulders  ;  and  another  writer  exprefsly  fays, 
that  it  defcended  as  low  as  the  navel -f :  it  muft,  therefore,  have  been 
a  garment  as  much  calculated  for  warmth  as  for  ornament,  and  pro- 
bably appropriated  to  the  winter  only, — efpecially,  if  it  had  a  hood 
like  the  capa,  which  might  occafionally  be  drawn  up  over  the 
head. 

The  mantles,  worn  by  the  Norman  monarchs  and  the  principal  no- 
bility, were  made  of  lilk,  of  linen  J,  and  of  the  nnefr.  cloths  that 
could  be  procured,  embroidered  often  with  filver  and  with  gold,  and 
lined  with  the  moft  coftiy  furs :  they  were  alfo  in  many  inftances  or- 
namented with  fringes,  and  decorated  with  pearls 

We  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  richnefs  of  the  mantles,  ufed  in  the 
twelfth  century  from  the  two  following  extracts  :  "  Robert  Bloet,  fe- 
cond  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  made  a  prefent  to  king  Henry  the  Firft  of  a 
mantle  ||  of  exquifitely-fine  cloth,  lined  with  black  fables  with  white 
fpots,  which  coft  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  money  of  that  time  ^f;" 
and  "  Richard  the  Firfl  pofTeffed  a  mantle  frill  more  fplendid,  and 
probably  more  expenfive,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  flriped  in  ftrait 
lines  adorned  with  half-moons  of  folid  filver,  and  nearly  covered 
with  mining  orbs,  in  imitation  of  the  fyftem  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies **." 

The  mantle  of  the  nobleman,  upon  the  thirty-fecond  plate,  is  richly 
ornamented  with  an  embroidered  border  of  gold ;  and  that  of  the 
monarch,  on  the  thirty-fourth  plate,  is  lined  with  furs,  and  appears 
to  be  the  refemblance  of  a  very  coftiy  garment. 

Exclufive  of  the  hoods  connected  with  the  gowns  and  mantles,  the 
Normans  had  a  variety  of  coverings  for  the  head ;  and  moft  of  them, 
I  believe,  were  included  under  the  general  name  pile  us  by  the  authors 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  who  ufually  wrote  in  Latin. 
Fileus  literally  (ignifies  a  hat,  a  cap,  or  a  bonnet ;  and  it  may  be 

*  Regalia  ornamenta,    chlamydem  ferz-  §  Pallium  unum  cum  frifo  id  margaritis. 

camtjue  interulam,  &  renonam  de  preciofs  Ibid. 

fellibus  perigrinorum  murium.    Ord.  Vital.  j|  Pallium  peregrinis  fabeltinarum  petit- 

Eccl.  Hift.  Jib.  IV.  p.  535*  bus  nigris  admodum,  atque  interjecld  canitic 

f  Reno,  vel  rheno,  pellicium  vejlis  ex  refperfs,  &  exquifitiffimo  fanno  confertum. 

pellibm  confecla,  qutehumtros  &  latera  tege-  Anglia  Sacra,  Vol.  II.  p.  417. 

bat;  and  afterwards,  rheno  eft  pellicium  ^ff  Equal  in  value  to  £.  i$oo.  of  pre- 

vel  veftis  fafta  ex  pellibus  pendenfque  ad  fent  money. 

umbilicum,    Du  Cange,  Gloff.  in  voce.  **  Vinifaub.    Iter  Hierofol.  lib.  II. 

%  Palleai  tineas,  ferico  co'opertas — Palleas  cftp.  36,  p.  32-5. 
tineas  fine  ferico.    Ibid,  in  voce  Pallium. 
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equally  applicable  to  them  all.  Two  examples  are  given  upon  the 
forty-fecond  plate,  in  which  the  pileus  refembles  a  modern  nightcap. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  fame  plate  it  appears  in  a  different  form :  it  is 
there  tied  beneath  the  chin,  and  may  properly  enough  be  called  a  bon- 
net :  it  is  by  no  means  unlike  a  cone,  as  we  fee  it  worn  by  the  figure, 
to  the  right,  upon  the  fame  plate :  and,  in  fome  inftances^  it  re- 
tained the  form  of  the  ancient  Saxon  hat*,  while,  in  others,  it  bore 
no  fmall  refemblance  to  the  round  hat  of  the  prefent  day  f. 

The  pileus,  or  hat,  was  worn  by  the  laity  only ;  for,  we  find  that 
it  was  prohibited  to  the  clergy,  and  to  the  monks  efpecially,— the 
capa  or  hooded  cloak  being  the  only  covering  for  the  head  that  they 
were  permitted  to  wear ;  but  upon  this  fubject  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
fpeak  more  fully  in  a  fubfequent  part  of  the  work. 

The  Normans  had  alfo  a  cap,  which  does  not  feem  to  deferve  the 
name  of  a  hat,  diftin&  from  any  of  thofe  above-mentioned :  it  fitted 
clofe  to  the  head,  and  was  tied  under  the  chin  :  its  ufe  was  princi- 
pally to  confine  the  hair  ;  and  it  was  worn  by  fuch  perfons  as  we  find 
engaged  in  the  fports  of  the  chace,  or  rural  exercifes,  and  by  mefTen- 
gers  ;  to  all  of  whom  the  hair,  blowing  about  by  the  wind,  would 
be  exceedingly  troublefome,  efpecially  when  they  were  paffing  through 
the  woods  and  forefts  +  In  fome  inftances  this  cap  was  worn  by  the 
light-armed  military  inftead  of  the  helmet;  but  I  do  not  by  any 
means  conceive  that  this  practice  was  univerfal. 

The  hats,  or  bonnets,  it  is  faid,  were  generally  made  of  cloth  $ :  thole 
belonging  to  the  lower  clafs  of  people  were  probably  made  of  leather, 
and  perhaps  of  felt ;  for,  felt-hats  certainly  were  in  ufe  among  the  An- 
glo-Saxons || ;  but  the  hats  of  the  kings,  the  earls,  and  the  barons, 
efpecially  thofe  that  they  wore  at  public  folemmties,  were  made  of  the 
fineft  cloth,  lined  with  moft  coftly  furs,  and  adorned  with  pearls  and' 
precious  ftones.  The  Jews  at  this  period,  it  is  faid,  were  obliged  to 
wear  fquare  caps,  of  a  yellow  colour,  for  diftm&ion-fake  % 

HEAD-DRESSES.  In  fpeaking  concerning  the  bead-drejfes  ot  the 
Anglo-Normans,  1  wifh  the  expreffion  to  be  underftood  in  a  limited 
fenfe,  and  to  refer  fimply  to  the  modes  adopted  by  that  people  of  ad- 
jufting  the  hair,  exclufive  of  any  extraneous  ornaments  or  coverings 

*  See  plate  LV.  §  Dr;  Henry,  Hift.  Brit.  Vol.  in.  p; 

f  See  the  Pilgrim,  plate  XLIX.  584. 

t  Seethe  two  examples  of  this  cap,        ||  See  page  43. 
plate  LIII ;  and  a  third,  plate.LII,  where        f  Du  Cange,  Gloff.tom*  VIE  p.  483 ! 
the  figure  kneeling  is  a  meffenger,  with 
the  badge  or  arms  of  his  mafter  hanging 

at  his  girdle,  ^ 
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for  the  head.  It  has  been  premifed  already,  that  the  Saxons  and  the 
Danes  confidered  the  luxuriancy  of  their  locks  as  an  important  per- 
fonal  adornment;  nor  were  they  eafily  prevailed  upon  to  retrench 
them,  though  inftigated  thereto  by  the  repeated  admonitions  of  the 
clergy  *  :  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  chapter  it  was  obferved, 
that  the  Normans  were  equally  tenacious  of  their  hair,  and  prided 
themfelves  equally  in  the  length  and  beauty  of  it  f . 

In  the  oftentatious  reign  of  William  Rufus,  the  men  in  general 
permitted  their  hair  to  grow  to  fuch  an  extravagant  length,  that  they 
appeared  like  women  ;  their  flowing  treffes  they  alfo  curled  and  plaited 
with  no  fmall  degree  of  attention,  which  excited  the  indignation  of 
William  the  Monk  of  Malmefbury,  as  we  have  feen  above  +  :  that 
author  feverely  reproached  his  countrymen  for  their  effeminacy  ;  nor 
was  he  by  any  means  lingular  in  the  condemnation  of  this  unmanly 
cuftom.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  firft,  the  fuccefibr  of  Rufus, 
a  Norman  bifhop,  whofe  name  was  Serlo,  acquired  great  honour  by 
a  fermon  preached  before  that  monarch,  in  which  he  inveighed  with 
great  fervency  againft  the  popular  vices  of  the  time,  and  efpecially 
againft  the  deteftable  fafhion,  as  it  was  then  called,  of  wearing  long 
hair  §.  He  concluded  his  difcourfe  with  a  folemn  addrefs  to  the 
king,  befeeching  him  to  fet  an  example  to  his  fubjects,  that  from 
him  they  might  learn  to  drefs  themfelves  with  decency  II  :  the  remon- 
ftrances  of  the  orator  had  fo  great  an  effect  upon  the  king  and  his 
courtiers,  that  they  confented  to  part  with  their  long  locks;  and 
the  prudent  prelate,  not  willing  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  chan- 
ging their  refolution,  inftantly  drew  out  a  pair  of  fhears  from  his 
fleeve  ^f,  and  performed  the  operation  upon  the  major  part  of  them 
with  his  own  hand,  beginning  firft  with  the  fovereign  himfelf:  the 
king's  attendants  and  the  fervants  of  his  houfehold  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and,  by  virtue  of  a  royal  edict,  the  people  in  general  were 
prevailed  upon  to  curtail  their  hair  ;  and  thofe  precious  ringlets,  adds 
my  author,  which  formerly  had  been  their  pride,  became  the  objects 
of  their  averfion,  and  were  trodden  under  their  feet. 

The  prevalency  of  fafhion,  however,  cannot  be  eafily  overcome ; 
for,  though  the  prohibitory  edi&s  of  king  Henry  againft  the  wearing 

*  Seepages  ii.  and  41.  ||  His  words  are  rather  remarkable— 

+  TKvf"91'  Unde,  gloriofe  Rex,  obfecro  te,  ut  exemplum 

+  *°ic1,  fubjeclis  piabeas  laudabile,  (sf  imprimis  vi- 

§  Omnes  (fays  he)  femineo  more  criniti  deant  in  te,  qualiter  debeant  prcepararefe.— 

ejlis,  quod  non  decet  vos,  qui  ad Jimiiitudinem  Ibid. 

Dei  faffi  ejlis,  & ' yirili  robore  perfrui  Metis.  %  De  mantkaforcipes  extraxit.  Ibid. 
V iros  quippe  cr.nitos  ejp  quam  incovgruum  Esf 
dftejiabik  fit.— Orderic  Vital.  Eccl.  Hift. 
lib.  XI.  p.  816. 

Of 
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of  long  hair  produced  a  temporary  reform  :  they  certainly  were  not 
fufhciently  coercive  to  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  the  people  the  pre- 
dilection they  had  imbibed  in  its  favour.    In  lefs  than  twenty-five 
years  after  the  event  above  related,  the  cultivation  of  the  hair  was  re- 
vived ;  and  at  that  period  *  it  received  a  temporary  check  from  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  may  appear  to  the  modern  world  exceedingly 
trifling  (the  fact  is  recorded  by  Malmefbury,  an  hiftorian  of  good  au- 
thority; and  he  alTures  us,  that  it  happened  in  his  life-time) :  "  A. 
young  provincial  foldier,"  fays  he,  "  who  had  very  long  and  beau- 
tiful hair,  dreamed  that  a  perfon  came  to  his  bed-fide,  and  ftrangled 
him  with  his  own  luxuriant  ringlets  ;  the  viilon  was  fo  frrongly  im- 
prefTed  upon  his  mind  when  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  that  he  trim- 
med his  locks  to  a  decent  length.    His  companions  followed  his  ex- 
ample ;  and  it  became  a  fecond  time  a  fafhion  throughout  the  king- 
dom to  curtail  the  hair  :  but  this  reformation,"   adds  the  author, 
<£  was  of  very  fhort  duration ;  for,  fcarcely  had  one  folitary  year  elapfed, 
before  the  people  returned  to  their  former  wickednefs ;  and  fuch  efpe- 
cially,  as  would  be  thought  courtiers,  permitted  their  hair  to  grow 
ro  a  fhameful  length,  fo  that  they  refembled  women  rather  than  men; 
and  thofe,  to  whom  nature  had  denied  abundance  of  hair,  fupplied 
the  deficiency  by  artificial  coverings -}*•." 

Towards  the  conclulion  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  men  curled 
their  hair  with  crifping-irons  ;  they  alfo  bound  it  up  with  fillets,  or  rib- 
bands ;  and  appeared  abroad  without  hats,  that  the  beauty  of  its 
adornments  might  not  be  concealed  \.  In  the  early  drawings  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  appearance  of  the  hair  is  by  no  means  ungrace- 
ful :  it  is  parted  from  the  front  of  the  forehead  to  the  crown,  and 
flows  on  both  fides  of  the  face  upon  the  fhoulders ;  but  is  not  of  fuffl- 
cient  length  to  juftify  the  fevere  reflections  of  the  hiftorians.  To- 
wards the  conclufion  of  the  fame  century,  we  find  the  hair  more  de- 
corated with  curls,  and  extended  farther  from  the  face,  though  not 
materially  lengthened. 

It  is  an  opinion  generally  adopted  by  the  modern  hiftorians,  that 
the  cuftom  of  fhaving  the  beard,  excepting  only  fo  much  of  it  as 
grew  upon  the  upper  lip,  was  univerfally  adopted  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  and  that  the  Normans,  at  the  time 
of  the  Conqueft,  fhaved  the  beard  entirely  without  any  exception. 
The  great  leal  of  Edward  the  ConfelTor,  where  that  monarch  appears  ' 

*  A.  D.  1 1 29.  \  Crifpant  crlnes  calamiftro ;  caput  <ve~ 

-f  Et,  ubi  crines  Jeficiunt,  invotucra  qua-  lant  vitta,  fine  pileo,  &c.  Orderic  Vi  talis, 

Jam  innodabant.  Will.  Malmelbury,  Hift.  lib.  VIII.  p.  682. 

Novell,  lib.  I.  p.  99. 

D  d  with 
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with  a  large  beard,  exclulive  of  the  muftachoes,  militates  againft  the 
univerfality  of  the  cuftom  among  the  Saxons  *  ;  and  the  figure  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  upon  his  feal  reprefented  with  a  fhort  beard  and 
muftachoes,  may  be  thought  equally  deciiive  refpecting  the  Nor- 
mans The  afTertion  of  Malmefbury  upon  this  fubje£t,  which  has 
been  indifcriminately  adopted  by  the  fucceeding  authors,  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  taken  in  too  general  a  point  of  view,  and,  perhaps, 
in  both  inftances  ought  to  be  reftricTed  to  the  military :  the  fpies  of 
Harold,  he  told  us,  were  admitted  into  the  Conqueror's  camp ;  and, 
upon  their  return,  declared  that  they  had  feen  "  an  army  of  priefts 
rather  than  foldiers,  becaufe  their  beards  were  fhaved  entirely,  con- 
trary to  the  tifage  of  the  Saxons,  who  permitted  their  muftachoes  to 
grow  upon  the  upper  lip  We  can  hardly  credit  that  the  fpies 
were  permitted  to  fee  the  whole  of  the  Norman  army  :  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  they  faw  no  more  than  the  archers,  who  undoubtedly  formed 
a  large  part  of  it,  and  might  be  fhaved  for  the  conveniency  of  drawing 
their  bows  in  time  of  battle. 

William  the  Conqueror  compelled  the  Saxons  to  lhave  their  beards 
entirely ;  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  edict  was  conftdered  as 
a  wanton  act  of  cruelty  and  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  by  many  who 
in  other  cafes  readily  adopted  the  Norman  fafhions,  and  perhaps 
would  not  have  refufed  obedience  to  this,  had  it  really  been  one  of 
them,  and  univerfally  practifedi.  The  manufcript  drawings  of  the 
Saxons,  and  thofe  of  the  Normans  coeval  with  the  time  alluded  to, 
will  abundantly  prove,  that  the  beard  was  regarded  as  a  great  per-^ 
fonal  ornament  not  only  prior  but  pofterior  to  the  Conqueft.  The 
mandate  of  the  Conqueror  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  contemp- 
tuous mark  of  diftinclion,  and  introduced  by  him  for  fome  political 
purpofe,  which  indeed  has  not  been  properly  explained  by  the  writers 
of  that  sera  :  it  was  therefore  juftly  confidered  by  the  people  at  large 
as  an  infringement  upon  their  native  liberties  ;  and  that  may  well 
account  for  numbers  of  them  leaving  the  kingdom,  rather  than  com- 
ply with  the  difgraceful  requifition.  I  do  not,  however,  believe 
that  the  edicl:  continued  long  in  force,  or  that  it  was  ever  univer- 
fally obeyed.  » 

*  See  plate  XXVII. — Malmefbury,  J  Pene  otnnes  in  exercitu  illo  pre/by t eras 
defcribing  the  perfon  of  the  Confeifor,  ml  tier  quod  tot  am  faciem  cum  uUoque  labro 
fpeaks  of  him  as  barbd  Csf  capillis  cygneus >  rafam  haberent.  Angli  en  'un  fuperius  labium 
lib.  II.  pills  inceffanter fruelicantibus  intonfum  (limit - 

|  In  Speed's  Chronicle,  a  reprefenta-     tunt.    Malmefb.  deGeft.Reg.  Anglorurn, 
tion  of  the  great  feal  of  the  Conqueror  is     lib.  III.  p.  56,  fecond  column, 
preferred,  which  has  been  copied  lor        §  Mat.  Paris,  in  vita  Abb.  Albania 
Sanford's  Genealogy.  p.  46. 

Early 
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Early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Firflr,  it  was  cuftomary  with 
the  Englifh  people  to  wear  long  beards :  and  at  that  period  we  find 
them  reprobated  by  the  clergy  *  ;  but,  when  the  king  ihortened  his 
own  hair  and  caufed  his  beard  to  be  fhaved,  we  may  reft  affured 
that  his  courtiers  followed  his  example;  and  fafhion,  in  procefs  of 
time,  reconciled  the  very  cuftom  which  force  had  made  fo  odious. 
Matthew  Paris,  it  is  true,  and  other  hiftorians,  inform  us,  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  the  Firft,  a  citizen  of  London,  whofe  name  was 
William,  let  his  beard  grow  to  a  great  length  ;  for  which  reafon  he 
received  the  cognomen  cum  barbd\  ;  but  this  feems  to  have  been 
done  as  an  infult  upon  the  monarch  and  his  courtiers,  who  were  all 
of  them  cloie  fhaved,  rather- than  to  fet  at  defiance  a  law  then  exift- 
ing,  by  which  the  wearing  of  beards  was  interdicted  ;  and,  indeed, 
no  fuch  law  is  mentioned  by  the  hiftorians.  This  circumftance,  how- 
ever, feems  to  prove  that  beards  were  lefs  worn  at  that  period  than 
they  had  been  prior  to  it,  or  than  they  were  in  the  fucceeding  cen- 
tury. 

GLOVES  were  by  no  means  generally  worn  by  the  Normans  du- 
ring the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries ;  on  the  contrary,  they  appear 
to  have  been  confined  to  perfons  of  the  moft  exalted  rank :  they  are 
mentioned  as  part  of  the  regal  habit  of  Henry  the  Second,  when 
his  body  was  laid  in  ftate  after  his  deceafe  %  ;  and  we  find  them  orna- 
mented with  jewels  upon  the  hands  of  Richard  the  Firft,  as  his  por- 
traiture is  given  from'  his  monument  by  Montfaucon  §.  Archbifhops, 
bifhops,  and  other  dignified  clergy,  are  faid  to  have  ufed  gloves ; 
but,  I  apprehend,  upon  occafions  only  of  great  folemnity,  and  more 
for  ornament  than  for  comfort  or  conveniency. 

STOCKINGS,  or  rather  hofe,  which  appellation  is  moft  agreeable 
to  the  ancient  idiom,  formed  a  part  of  the  Saxon  habit ;  and  of  courfe 
have  been  introduced  already  to  the  reader  ||.  It  has  been  obferved, 
that  the  hofe  of  the  Saxons  were  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  only  covered 
the  lower  part  of  the  legs  from  the  bottom  of  the  calf  downwards,  and 
the  other  extended  beyond  the  fkirts  of  the  ftiort  tunic  :  both  thefe 
kinds  of  hofe  were  worn  by  the  Normans,  and  without  any  great  ap- 
pearance of  variation. 

*  Serlo,  in  his  ferraon   referred   to  +  Ibid,  p,  151. 

above,  p.  100,  fays,  in  barba  prolixa  birds  §  Monnrchie  Francoife,  torn.  II.  Fitz 

ajfimlantur ;  and  Orderic  Vitalis  compares  Stephen  particularly  mentions  gloves  as 

the  men  of  his  time,  becaufe  of  their  long  part  of  the  pontifical  habit  of  Thomas 

beards,  to  "  (linking  g»ats."    Ord.  Vit.  Becket  at  the  time  of  his  interment.  Ste- 

Hift.  Eccl.  lib.  VIII.  p.       ;  and  lib.  XI.  phanide,  in  vita  S.  Tho.  Cant  p.  80. 

P-  815-  y  Page  44.    See  all*  p.  12. 

f  Mat.  Paris,  in  vita  Ricardi  Primi,  &c. 

The 
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The  ftockings,  worn  by  the  Norman  nobility,  muft  have  been  a 
very  expennve  part  of  their  habit,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  draw  any 
inference  from  the  example  of  William  Rufus,  who  difdained  to  wear 
a  pair  worth  lefs  than  a  mark,  which  was  nearly  equal  in  value  to 
ten  pounds  of  the  prefent  money.  His  chamberlain,  fays  Malmef- 
bury,  brought  him  one  morning  a  new  pair  of  ftockings  *  ;  but,  when 
he  was  told  that  they  coft  only  three  millings,  he  was  exceedingly  an- 
gry -J~,  and  commanded  the  officer  to  purchafe  a  pair  for  him  worth  a 
mark.  The  chamberlain,  adds  the  hiftorian,  brought  him  a  pair  in- 
ferior in  quality  to  the  former,  and  declaring  that  they  coft  a  mark, 
the  king  was  perfectly  fatisfied  with  them. 

The  ftockings  of  the  twelfth  century  were  probably  made  of  cloth. 
In  fome  inftances,  however,  it  is  certain  they  were  variegated  with 
{tripes 

The  leg-bandages,  fo  frequently  found  in  the  Saxon  delineations, 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  drawings  of  the  Normans :  hence  we 
may  naturally  conclude,  that  the  ufe  of  them  had  in  great  meafure 
fubiided  after  the  Conqneft.  The  ruftic,  to  the  left,  upon  the  thir- 
tieth plate  of  this  work,  exhibits  a  very  lingular  fpecies  of  leg- 
bandages;  fomething  of  the  fame  kind,  however,  I  have  fee n  worn 
by  the  ploughmen  of  the  prefent  day,  efpecially  in  wet  weather  : 
they  are  ufually  made  of  hay- bands,  or  of  ftraw  twilled  like  hay- 
bands,  and  wound  round  the  legs  from  the  ancles  upwards. 

BOOTS  were  much  ufed  by  the  Normans ;  for,  they  are  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  antient  hiftorians :  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  confined  to  any  particular  claffes  of  people,  but  were  worn  by 
perfons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  as  well  of  the  clergy  as  of  the 
laity,  efpecially  when  they  rode  on  horfeback.  The  boots,  as  they 
ufually  occur  in  the  Norman  drawings,  are  very  fhort,  rarely  reach- 
ing higher  than  the  middle  of  the  legs§.  In  fome  inftances,  we 
meet  with  them  enriched  with  embroidery  ||. 

The  foldiers  alfo  of  the  eleventh  century  are  often  depicted  with 
Ihort  boots ^f,  which  were  difcontinued  in  the  century  immediately 
fucceeding,  when  the  mail  was  fitted  to  the  legs  and  covered  them 
entirely,  fo  that  boots  became  ufelefs. 

*  Novas  ealigas.    Will.  Malmefb.  de  the  figure  to  the  left,  plate  XXXI ;  and 

Geft.  Reg.  Angl.  lib.  IV.  cap.  jr.  the  figure  to  the  left,  plate  XXXII. 

+  I  might  have  faid  abufive  :  the  words  §  See  the  middle  figure,  plate  XXX  ; 

of  the  hiftorian  are — indignabundus  (if  and  the  figure  to  the  left,  plate  XXXII. 

fremens,fdi,  ait,  meretricis  !  ex  quo  kabct  rex  \\  See  the  figure  to  the  right,  plate 

caligastam  txilis  pretii?  Vade,&  ajj'er  mihi  XXXI. 

tmptas  marcd  argenti.    Ibid.  *\\  See  plate  XLIII. 

t  See  the  middle  figure,  plate  XXX ; 

We 
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We  are  allured  by  the  early  Norman  hiftorians,  that  the  cogno- 
men Curtd  Ocredy  or  Short  -boots  *,  was  given  to  Robert,  the  Con- 
queror's eldeft  fon  ;  but  they  are  entirely  lilent  refpecting  the  reafon 
for  fuch  an  appellation  being  particularly  applied  to  him.  It  could 
not  have  arifen  from  his  having  introduced  the  cuftom  of  wearing 
fhort  boots  into  this  country ;  for,  they  were  certainly  in  ufe  among 
the  Saxons  long  before  his  birth  :  to  hazard  a  conjecture  of  my  own, 
I  fhould  rather  fay  he  was  the  fir  ft  among  the  Normans  that  wore 
fhort  boots,  and  derived  the  cognomen  by  way  of  contempt  from  his 
own  countrymen,  for  having  fo  far  complied  with  the  manners  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  It  was  not  long,  however,  fuppofing  this  to  be  the 
cafe,  before  his  example  was  generally  followed.  The  fhort  boots  of 
the  Normans  appear,  at  times,  to  fit  quite  clofe  to  the  legs ;  in  other 
inftances  they  are  reprefented  more  loofe  and  open  ;  and,  though  the 
materials  of  which  they  were  compofed  are  not  particularifed  by  the 
ancient  writers,  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  made 
of  leather  ;  at  leaft  it  is  certain  that  about  this  time  a  fort  of  leather 
boots,  called  Bazans  were  in  fafhion  ;  but,  as  thefe  appear  to  have 
been  chiefly  confined  to  the  clergy,  they  will  be  more  fully  fpoken  of 
at  a  future  period. 

The  ocrea  rofirata>  or  picked-pointed  boots,  were  in  general  ufe 
in  the  reign  of  Rufus :  they  were,  however,  feverely  condemned 
by  the  writers  of  that  age ;  and  we  find  them  ftrictly  prohibited  to 
the  clergy  %. 

The  SHOES. — Among  the  various  innovations  made  in  drefs  by 
the  Normans  during  the  twelfth  century,  none  met  with  more 
marked  and  more  deferved  difapprobation  than  that  of  lengthening 
the  toes  of  the  fhoes,  and  bringing  them  forward  to  a  fharp  point. 
In  the  reign  of  Rufus  this  cuftom  was  firft  introduced  § ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Orderic  Vitalis,  by  a  man  who  had  diftorted  feet,  in 
order  to  conceal  the  deformity ;  but,  adds  he,  the  fafhion  was  no 
fooner  broached,  than  all  thofe  who  were  fond  of  novelty  thought  pro- 
per to  follow  it ;  and  the  fhoes  were  made  by  the  fhoemakers  in  the  form 
of  a  fcorpion's  tail.  Thefe  fhoes  were  called  pigacia,  and  adopted 
by  perfons  of  every  clafs  both  rich  and  poor  ||.    Soon  after,  a  cour- 

*  Some  of  the  okl  Englifli  writers  call  §  Tunc  (that  is,  in  the  reign  of  Rufus) 

him  curt-hofe  ;  but  Malmefbury  names  him  ujus  calceorum  cum  arcuatis  aculeis  inventus. 

Robelinus  Curtd  Ocred,  lib.  V.  p.  86.  Will.  Melmefb.  lib. IV.  c.  1. 

•f-  Ocreis  de  cute  quam  vulgus  bazan  ap-  ||  Uncle  futores  in  calceamentis  quafi  cau- 

pellant.    Matt.  Paris,  in  vita  Guarini  Ab-  das  fcorpionum,quasvulgb  pigacias  appellant^ 

bat.  p.  100.  factum.    Ord.Vit.  Eccl.  Hift.  lib.  VIII. 

%  ibid.  p.  175.  p.  682. 

E  e  tier, 
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tier,  whofe  name  was  Robert  *,  improved  upon  the  firft  idea  by  fil- 
ling the  vacant  part  of  the  fhoe  with  tow,  and  twirling  it  round  in 
the  form  of  a  ram's  horn  :  this  ridiculous  fafhion  excited  much  ad- 
miration. It  was  followed  by  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  ;  and  the 
author,  for  his  happy  invention,  was  honoured  with  the  cognomen 
Cornardus,  or  horned  *f\  The  long-pointed  fhoes  were  vehemently 
inveighed  againft  by  the  clergy,  and  ftriclly  forbidden  to  be  worn  by 
the  religious  orders.  So  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  illuminations 
of  the  twelfth  century,  the  fafhion  of  wearing  long-pointed  fhoes 
did  not  long  maintain  its  ground.  It  was,  however,  afterwards  revi- 
ved, and  even  carried  to  a  more  prepoflerous  extent. 

The  fotulares,  or  fubtalares,  of  the  Saxons  were  certainly  a  fpecies  of 
flippers,  diftincl:  from  the  fhoes  commonly  worn  by  that  people  %  ; 
but  in  the  more  modern  times  they  appear  to  have  been  confounded 
with  each  other.  Orderic  Vitalis  mentions  fhoes  of  Cordivan  §  :  in 
general,  I  fuppofe,  they  were  made  of  leather  ;  and,  in  fome  in- 
ftances,  we  find  them  curioufly  ornamented  ||. 

The  GIRDLES  of  the  Normans  differed  little  from  thofe  of  the 
Saxons ;  efpecially  during  the  twelfth  century :  they  were  probably 
formed  of  the  fame  materials;  and  we  are  well  affured,  that  fuch  of 
them  as  belonged  to  the  kings,  earls,  and  great  barons,  were  not  only 
embroidered  with  gold,  but  alfo  adorned  with  precious  flones.  - 

The  APRON.  I  have  little  to  fay  at  prefent  upon  this  part  of  the 
Norman  habit.  Towards  the  conclufion  of  the  twelfth  century  we 
find  the  apron  was  in  ufe ;  and  probably  it  had  been  long  before, 
though  it  does  not  occur  in  any  drawings  that  I  have  feen  prior  to 
that  period  :  the  reader  will  find  an  accurate  reprefentation  of  the 
apron  upon  the  fifty-firfl  plate.  It  is  fattened  round  the  middle,  and 
part  of  it  pafles  over  the  moulders,  where  it  is  attached  under  the 
hood  like  a  flomacher. 

*  The  author  fpeaks  of  him  with  much  %  See  p.  48. 

contempt :  Robertus  qiiidam  nebula  in  curia  §  Sotulares  Corduanos,  Eecl.  Hilt.  fib.  V» 

Rufi  Regis,  &c.  Ibid.  p.  596. 

f  Ibid.  jj  See  the  middle  figure,  plate  XXXII. 
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CHAP.  III. 


The  Habits  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Women. —  The  Surcoat,  a  neur 
Garment. — 'The  Alterations  made  in  the  other  Parts  of  the  Saxon 
Drefs  by  the  Norman  Ladies. —  The  Under -G arment —  The 
Gown. — The  Surcoat. —  The  Girdle. — The  Mantle.-^— The 
Coverclief  and  other  Decorations  for  the  Head,. —  The  Hair- 
Drefs. —  The  Stockings. —  The  Shoes,  &c* 

I KNOW  not  well  how  to  account  for  the  inconliftency  of  the  an- 
cient Norman  writers,  who,  at  the  time  they  are  moft  fevere  in 
their  cenfures  upon  the  habits  of  the  men  *,  pafs  over  thofe  of  the 
women  without  any  decided  marks  of  difapprobation.  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  attribute  their  lilence  to  their  gallantry,  and  imitate  fo  good 
an  example  by  placing  the  foibles  of  the  fair  fex  in  obfcurity.  But, 
whatever  motives  restrained  the  pen  of  the  hiftorians  upon  fo  delicate 
a  fubjec~t,  the  fame  impulfe  was  not  fufhciently  efficacious  with  the 
illuminators  of  the  twelfth  century  to  prevent  the  pencil  from  ex- 
plaining what  the  pen  had  concealed  ;  and  from  this  fource  of  in- 
formation it  appears,  to  a  demonftration,  that  the  ladies  had  their 
fhare  in  the  introductions  of  new  fafhions — fafhions — dare  I  fay  it  ? 
equally  prepofterous,  and  equally  ungraceful  as  thofe  fo  feverely  con- 
demned by  the  Monaftic  authors  ! 

In  the  twelfth  century  we  find  only  one  garment  that  can  at  any  rate 
be  considered  as  additional  to  thofe  of  the  Saxon  ladies  already  de- 
scribed ^f,  which  is  the  furcoat.    The  gown,  the  mantle,  and  the 

*  See  the  former  chapter.  +  Pages  14  and  50. 

cover- 
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coverchief,  underwent  great  alterations  during  this  period.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  beft  to  fpeak  of  them  feparately,  and  point  out  how  far 
they  differed  from  the  fame  parts  of  the  Saxon  drefs ;  but  previoufly 
it  may  be  thought  neceffary  to  fay  a  few  words  concerning  the  tunic, 
or,  as  I  have  called  it  before,  the  under-garment. 

The  UNDER-GARMENT  was  the  only  part  of  the  Saxon  habit 
that  retained  its  general  form  throughout  the  whole  of  the  twelfth 
century  :  in  fome  few  inftances  it  appears  rather  longer  in  the  Nor  • 
man  than  in  the  Saxon  iEra,  and,  in  others,  more  richly  ornamented 
with  embroidered  borders  *. 

The  GOWN  formed  an  indifpenfihle  part  of  the  ladies'  drefs,  pof- 
terior  to  the  conqueft.  It  was  worn  by  the  Norman  as  well  as  the 
Saxon  ladies  immediately  over  the  under-garment,  or  tunic  ;  every 
part  of  which  it  frequently  concealed,  excepting  the  fleeves,  which 
were  generally  longer  than  thofeof  the  gown,  and  reached  to  the  wrift. 
At  the  time  of  the  conqueft,  it  is  probable  that  the  gowns  of  the  Nor- 
man women  varied  little  in  form  from  thofe  that  had  been  in  ufe  at 
the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  the  firft  material  altera- 
tion, obfervable  in  this  garment,  is  in  its  fleeves ;  and  they  appear 
in  the  drawings,  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  above-mentioned  cen- 
tury, more  wide,  more  open,  and  more  richly  adorned  with  orna- 
mental borders  of  embroidery,  than  we  find  them  at  the  commencement 
of  it  -f.  The  fleeves  are  reprefented  frill  wider,  and  terminating  in  a 
kind  of  pocket,  by  the  figure  to  the  left^upon  the  thirty-fixth  plate ;  and 
again  by  two  figures  upon  the  thirty-ninth  plate,  where  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  pur  fey  parts  of  the  fleeves,  belonging  to  the  figure  on 
the  right,  are  of  a  different  colour  from  the  gown,  and  feem  to  have 
been  feparate  parts  of  the  drefs  :  this  is,  however,  a  fingular  inftance 
of  the  kind.  The  pocketing  JJeeves,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term,  were 
carried  to  a  prepofterous  length  by  the  ladies  of  quality  in  the  twelfth 
century,  as  we  may  fee  fully  exemplified  in  the  two  figures  upon  the 
fortieth  plate.  Thefe  figures  prove  alfo  that  the  pocketing  fleeves 
did  not  exclufively  belong  to  the  gown.  In  the  front  figure  they  are 
evidently  part  of  the  furcoat ;  and  in  the  fame  figure  the  gown  is  re- 
prefented neatly  embroidered,  and  much  fhorter  than  ufual ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  the  gown  of  the  lady  bowing  her  head  is  fufficiently 
long  to  trail  upon  the  ground ;  and  this  fafhion  appears  to  have  been 
almoft  univerfally  adopted  by  the  females  of  the  fucceeding  century. 

The  SURCOAT. — If  this  garment  did  not  originate  from  that 
part  of  the  Saxon  habit,  diftinguifhed  in  a  former  chapter  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  fummer  drefs  $,  it  certainly  muft  be  confidered  as 

*  See  the  lady  holding  a  fccptre,  plate  XL.     f  See  plate  XXXVI.    %  Page  17. 
4  purely 
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purely  Norman,  and  to  this  opinion  I  jfhall  readily  fubfcribe.  The 
earlieft  representation  of  the  Norman  furcoat,  that  has  occurred  to 
me,  is  given  upon  the  fortieth  plate,  where  it  appears  extremely 
fhort;  and  the  long  pocketing  fleeves,  which  in  the  oppofite  figure 
form  part  of  the  gown,  in  this  inftance  certainly  belong  to  the  fur- 
coat.  We  mall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  fully  upon  this  fubject 
hereafter  ;  for,  in  the  fucceeding  centuries  the  furcoat  came  into  ge- 
neral ufe  ;  and  we  often  find  it  with  a  long  train  defcending  to  the 
ground. 

The  pocketing  /Jeeves,  whether  applied  to  the  gown  or  to  the  fur- 
coat,  were  certainly  very  ungraceful ;  and  nothing  but  cuftom  could 
reconcile  fo  vitiated  a  tafte.    To  the  honour,  however,  of  the  ladies 
of  this  country,  the  failiion  does  not  appear  to  have  originated  with 
them  ;  for,  in  a  curious  illuminated  manufcript  of  the  Gofpels,  which,, 
from  the  writing  and  the  ftyle  of  the  drawings,  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  Italy,  and  as  early  at  leaft  as  the  tenth  century  *,  we  meet 
with  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary  •  and  the  fleeves  of  her  gown  cor- 
refpond  exactly  with  thofe  of  the  lady  bowing  her  head,  upon  the 
thirty-eighth  plate.  From  Italy,  it  is  probable,  the  famion  of  wearing 
long  fleeves  was  imported  through  France  into  Normandy,  and 
brought  by  the  Norman  ladies  into  this  country,  where,  in  the 
profligate  reign  of  Rufus,  it  appears  at  firft  to  have  taken  root,  and 
arrived  at  full  maturity,  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century ; 
after  which  period,  like  moft  other  fafhions  that  have  nothing  more 
than  novelty  to  recommend  them,  it  died  away.    The  ladies,  as  I 
©bferved  above,  efcaped,  it  is  true,  the  lafh  of  hiftoric  cenfure  ;  but 
their  long  fleeves,  and  the  trains  of  their  gowns  and  furcoats  trailing 
upon  the  ground,  were  held  up  to  ridicule  by  the  illuminators  of  the 
twelfth  century :  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this  kind  occurs  upon  the 
thirty-eighth  plate.    The  figure  to  the  left,  which  compofes-  part  of 
the  ornamental  border,  is  intended  in  the  original  manufcript  to  re- 
prefent  the  Devil ;  and  the  artift  has  thought  proper  to  drefs  his  in- 
fernal majefty  in  a  lady's  furcoat,  with  one  fleeve  fliort  and  wide,  and 
the  other  fo  enormoufly  long,  that  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  it  to 
be  tied  in  a  knot  to  prevent  its  trailing  upon  the  ground.    The  fur- 
coat  itfelf  is  caricatured  in  a  fimilar  manner,  infomuch  that  it  would 
be  impoflible  for  the  wearer  to  ftep  forward,  if  the  objection -were  not 
removed- by  the  fkirts  being  bound  up  in  a  knot  to  fhorten  them. 
Another  curious  circumftance  attends  the  body-part  of  the  furcoat, 
which  in  this  inftance,  and  lingular  indeed: it  is,  refembles  the  bodice]. 

*  This  MS.  is  preferred .  in  the  Harleian  Library  at  the  Britilh  Mufeum,  and 
marked  2821. 
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or  Jlays,  of  the  more  modern  times :  it  is  laced  in  the  front  from  the 
top  to  the  waift ;  and  the  lace  itfelf,  with  the  tag  at  the  end  of  it, 
hangs  carelefTly  down  from  the  bottom  of  the  interlacing.  This 
fafhion  was  certainly  not  common  at  the  prefent  period  ;  and,  from  its 
being  appropriated  to  the  prince  of  darknefs  by  the  fatyrical  artift, 
we  may  naturally  conclude,  that  in  his  day  it  was  coniidered  as  in- 
delicate or  improper  to  be  followed  by  the  ladies. 

The  GIRDLE,  which  conftantly  formed  part  of  the  female  drefs 
among  the  Saxon  ladies,  appears  in  feveral  inftances  to  have  been  dif- 
penfed  with  by  the  Normans  ;  or  at  leafl  to  have  been  worn  beneath 
the  outer  garment  *  :  the  girdles  appropriated  to  queens,  princefies,  and 
other  ladies  of  high  rank,  are  fpoken  of  as  being  richly  adorned  with 
gold,  pearls,  and  precious  ftones.  In  this  ftate,  however,  they  do  not 
appear  in  the  drawings  fo  early  as  the  twelfth  century.  The  girdles 
belonging  to  the  girls  and  young  women  unmarried  feem  to  have 
been  a  firaple  cordon,  which  hangs  down  in  the  front :  an  example  of 
which  is  given  upon  the  forty-firft  plate. 

The  MANTLE.  This  garment  was  fubject  to  lefs  change  than 
any  other  of  the  external  parts  of  the  drefs  appertaining  to  the  Saxon 
ladies  before  the  Norman  conqueft  :  pofterior  to  that  event  it  was  va- 
ried continually,  not  only  refpec"ting  its  length  and  its  breadth,  but 
alfo  in  its  general  form ;  fo  that  we  rarely  find  that  it  retained  the 
fame  appearance  for  the  fpace  of  half  a  century.  It  feems  by  the 
middle  figure,  upon  the  thirty-lixth  plate,  to  have  been  of  an 
oval  form,  and  put  over  the  head  upon  the  fhoulders  ;  a  perforation 
being  made  in  it  near  the  middle  for  that  purpofe.  In  the  figure  to 
the  left,  upon  the  fame  plate,  it  is  limply  thrown  over  both  fhoulders, 
and  fattened  upon  the  breaft  with  an  embroidered  collar.  A  mantle 
nearly  of  the  fame  kind  is  appropriated  to  the  queen  upon  the  thirty- 
feventh  plate.  The  corners  of  the  mantle  are  fquare  in  the  figure  to 
the  right  upon  the  fortieth  plate.  In  the  figure  to  the  right,  upon  the 
forty-firfl:  plate,  it  appears  to  have  been  thrown  over  one  fhoulder 
only,  fo  as  to  cover  but  one  half  of  the  body.  In  the  middle  figure 
of  the  fame  plate  it  is  extended  farther  to  the  right  fhoulder,  which, 
however,  it  does  not  cover;  and  it  is  fattened  upon  the  breaft  by  a 
doable  cordon :  there  is  alfo  a  hood  belonging  to  this  mantle,  which 
is  thrown  back  in  the  prefent  inftance,  but  which  might  occasionally 
be  drawn  up  over  the  head  fo  as  to  cover  every  part  of  it,  the  face 
excepted.  The  hooded  mantle,  appropriated  perhaps  to  the  winter, 
was  in  common  ufe  towards  the  conclulion  of  the  twelfth  century. 

*  As  we  fee  exemplified  by  the  figure  to  the  left,  plate  XXXIX. 

The 
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The  mantles  of  the  women  of  quality  at  this  period  were  made  of 
Hlk  and  other  valuable  materials,  and  embroidered  with  variety  of 
figures,  efpecially  at  the  borders  #  ;  and  not  unfrequently  lined  with 
coftly  furs  of  various  kinds. 

The  COVERCHIEF,  or  veil,  formed,  as  we  have  feen,  an  indif- 
penfible  part  of  the  female  habit  before  the  conqueft :  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  centuries,  it  not  only  underwent  a  great  variety  of  alterations,  but 
was  often  totally  thrown  afide.  In  fome  inftances,  and  even  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  coverchief  is  reprefented 
open  in  the  front,  fo  as  to  difclofe  the  neck,  and  exhibit  to  the  eye 
the  richly  embroidered  collars  of  the  gowns  and  mantles  \.  At  other 
times  it  bears  a  clofer  refemblance  to  the  coverchief  of  the  Saxons, 
and  conceals  the  neck,  together  with  the  upper  part  of  the  breaft  % . 
It  is  reprefented  by  the  middle  figure,  upon  the  thirty-ninth  plate,  as 
hanging  very  low  down  on  the  left  fide  of  the  head,  while  on  the 
right  it  is  thrown  back  over  the  moulder.  In  the  figure  to  the  left 
hand,  upon  the  fame  plate,  one  end  of  it  is  wrapped  round  the 
neck,  and  the  other  falls  upon  the  right  breaft ;  but,  on  the  oppofitc 
figure,  one  end  of  it  is  thrown  acrofs  the  breaft  and  over  the  left 
fhoulder  fo  as  to  cover  the  other  end  completely  :  it  is  alfo  gathered 
into  two  folds  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  and  confined  by  a  diadem, 
or  broad  circle  of  gold.  Part  of  it  is  wrapped  about  the  neck  like  the 
wimple,  or  muffler ;  as  we  find  in  the  figure,  holding  a  fceptre,  upon 
the  fortieth  plate  ;  and  probably  the  wimple,  which  in  the  fucceeding 
century  became  a  diftinct  part  of  the  female  habit,  took  its  origin 
from  this  method  of  wearing  the  coverchief :  indeed,  as  it  is  re- 
prefented by  the  oppofite  figure  upon  the  fame  plate,  it  has  much 
the  appearance  of  being  feparated  from  it.  The  coverchief  in  this 
inftance,  which  is  a  very  lingular  one,  falls  on  either  fide  of  the  face, 
defcending  to  a  great  length  ;  infomuch,  that  on  the  right  fide  it  is 
bound  in  a  knot  to  prevent  its  reaching  to  the  ground. 

Towards  the  conclufion  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  form  of  the 
coverchief  was  totally  changed ;  it  became  much  fmaller,  and  was 
tied  under  the  chin  like  the  cap,  or  bonnet,  of  the  modern  day 
But,  as  we  have  obferved  above,  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon  for 
the  women  at  this  period  to  appear  without  the  coverchief. 

When  the  hair  is  expofed  to  view,  we  find  it  conftantly  parted 
from  the  front  of  the  head,  and  turned  on  either  fide  of  the  face  upon 

*  See  plates  XXXIV,  XXXVII,  and  %  See  the  queen,  plate  XXXVII;  and 
XL.  the  middle  figure,  plate  XXXVIII. 

f  See  the  middle  figure,  and  the  figure  §  See  the  two  women-figures,  plate 
10  the  left,  plate  XXXVI.  XLI. 
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the  fhoulders.  In  the  figure  to  the  right,  upon  the  thirty-lixth  plate, 
two  large  locks  of  hair  are  brought  forward,  and  fall  loofely  upon 
the  breaft  without  any  additional  embelliinment ;  but  it  is  very  rare 
that  we  find  the  head-drefs  thus  reprefented,  and  therefore  may 
juftly  conclude  that  it  was  not  commonly  adopted.  The  figure  bow- 
ing, upon  the  thirty-eighth  plate,  exhibits  a  very  curious  mode  of 
decorating  the  hair  :  it  is  parted  from  the  forehead,  and  falls  at 
the  back  in  two  large  maffes,  which  are  bound  about  with  fillets  or 
ribbands  in  the  form  of  two  tails,  reaching  nearly  to  the  ground, 
and  both  of  them  ending  with  three  fmall  curls ;  and  this  kind  of 
head-drefs  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  manufcript  from  which  the 
prefent  figure  is  felecled. 

Towards  the  conclufion  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  hair  of  perfons 
arrived  to  the  age  of  maturity  was  ufually  inclofed  within  a  net,  or 
eawl,  in  the  manner  it  is  reprefented  at  the  bottom  of  the  forty-firft 
plate  ;  over  which  the  cap  or  coverchief  was  placed,  and  bound  under 
the  chin,  as  we  find  it  exhibited  by  two  women  of  diftinction  upon 
the  fame  plate.  It  was  certainly  indecorous  for  women  of  character 
at  this  time  to  appear  with  the  cawls  upon  the  hair  without  the  co- 
verchief, becaufe,  wherever  we  find  them  fo  depicted,  they  are 
conftantly  the  reprefentatives  of  common  proftitutes. 

The  girls  of  the  twelfth  century  wore  their  hair  without  any  co- 
vering: it  was  parted  from  the  forehead,  and  curled  with  great  pre- 
dion, as  we  find  it  delineated  upon  the  forty-firfl  plate. 

It  is  not  poffible  to  determine  how  the  hair  was  drefTed  and  deco- 
rated beneath  the  larger  coverchief,  but  probably  not  without  fome 
degree  of  attention ;  for,  whenever  any  part  of  it  is  accidentally  dif- 
covered,  it  appears  exceedingly  neat  and  formal. 

There  were  feveral  ornamental  decorations  for  the  head  in  ufe 
among  the  Anglo-Norman  ladies  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century.  The 
richeft  and  moft  fplendid  of  them  all  was  the  CROWN,  appropriated 
only  to  the  queen  :  it  was  worn  over  the  coverchief,  as  we  fee  it  re- 
prefented upon  the  thirty -feventh  plate..  The  half  BEND  or 
CIRCLE  of  gold  :  this  ornament  was  alfo  frequently  ufed  by  the- 
Saxon  women ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  was  fo  completely  concealed 
by  the  coverchief,  that  we  meet  with  no  reprefentations  of  it  in  the 
drawings  executed  before  the  Conqueft  *.  The  manner  in  which  it 
appeared  at  the  clofe  of  the  eleventh  century  may  be  feen  upon  the 
thirty-eighth  plate :  the  circular  ornaments,  with  which  the  front  of 
it  is  decorated,  are  probably  intended  for  pearls  or  precious  ftones. 
The  DIADEM,  or  complete  circle,  which,  like  the  crown,  was 
worn  upon  the  coverchief,  as  we  fee  it  depicted  upon  the  thirty-ninth 


*  See  pages  21  and  79. 
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and  fortiefh  plates :  this  ornament  was  generally  made  of  gold,  but 
not  always ;  for,  it  is  of  a  bright  red  colour  in  the  figure  bowing  her 
head,  upon  the  fortieth  plate. — To  thefe  may  be  added  a  kind  of 
TIARA,  which  adorns  the  head  of  the  lady  to  the  right,  upon  the 
forty-firit  plate :  this  ornament,  from  the  general  appearance  of  it, 
feems  to  have  been  covered  with  linen,  and  probably  it  was  attached 
to  the  coverchief. 

The  STOCKINGS.  If  this  part  of  the  drefs,  appertaining  to  the 
Norman  ladies,  in  reality- underwent  any  material  variation  pofterior 
to  the  conqueft,  the  variation  cannot  be  traced ;  for  the  modefry  of 
the  ladies,  who  at  that  time  adopted  long  garments,  precludes  the 
poffibility  of  information. 

The  SHOES,  in  ufe  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
differed  fo  little  from  thofe  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies,  fpoken  of  in 
the  former  part  of  this  work,  that  no  particular  defcription  of  them 
needs  be  made  at  prefent. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


The  Military  Habits  of  the  Anglo-Normans  from  the  Con- 
quejt  to  the  Conclufion  of  the  Twelfth  Century. —  The  Mail 
Armour. — The  Military  Surcoat. — The  Helmets. — The 
Shields. — The  Spears,  Swords,  and  other  Implements  of  War. 

IT  has  already  been  proved  from  inconteftible  authority,  that  a  fpc- 
cies  of  armour  for  the  defence  of  the  body  was  in  ufe  among  the 
Saxon  foldiery  *  :  it  was  called  in  Latin  lorka ;  and  the  fame  word 
occurs,  in  the  writings  of  the  Normans,  to  exprefs  the  coat  ef  mail. 

The  mail  armour however,  as  we  find  it  in  its  improved  irate,  pof- 
terior  to  the  conqueft,  differs  fo  materially  from  the  lorka  of  the  Saxons, 
that  we  may  with  great  propriety  attribute  it  to  the  Normans,  and 
proceed  to  confider  it  as  a  new  kind  of  martial  habiliment. 


The  MAIL  ARMOUR. 

THE  military  accoutrements  of  a  warrior  in  the  days  of  the  elder 
William,  were  the  hauberk,  the  helmet,  the  Jhield,  the  [pear,  and  the 
/word 

*  See  p.  54;  where  thisfubjed  is  fully  al  Cunte,  que  al  Rei  afeiji  Till.  chlval% 
inveftigated.  felez  e  enjrenez,  les  II II  Halbers^  e  II II 

\  We  find  them  thus  enumerated  in  Hammes,  e  IIII  E/cuz,  e  I1II  Launces, 
the  lavvsenaded  by  that  monarch—^  releif    e  IIII  Efpes.—Lzgzs  Guiieimi  I.  cap.xxri. 

The 
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The  HAUBERK,  originally  the  coat,  or,  perhaps,  rather  the  tunic 
of  mail,  defended  the  body  only :  the  hood  was  afterwards  added, 
which  protected  the  neck  and  the  head.  In  this  ftate  we  find  it  to- 
wards the  conclufion  of  the  eleventh  century ;  at  which  time  the 
fleeves  of  the  hauberk  were  loofe  and  wide,  and  fo  fhort  that  the 
hands  and  the  wrifts  were  left  without  protection  :  it  was  alio  open 
from  the  hips  downwards  on  both  fides,  and  of  courfe  afforded  very 
little  fafeguard  to  the  thighs ;  the  legs  and  the  feet  at  the  fame  time 
were  totally  deftitute  of  any  kind  of  armour  *. 

The  coat  of  mail,  fo  far  as  one  can  judge  of  it  by  the  earlieft  paint- 
ings, appears  to  have  been  compofed  of  rings  of  metal  quilted  upon 
cloth  or  leather,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  conform  readily  to  the  fhape 
of  the  body :  an  example  of  which  is  given  upon  the  forty-third  plate 
in  the  fio-ure  to  the  right ;  in  other  inftances,  nearly  as  ancient,  it 
feems  to  have  comifted  of  fmall  fquare  plates  of  metal,  attached  in 
like  manner  to  an  under-garment,  as  we  find  it  exhibited  by  the  mid- 
dle figure  of  the  fame  plate  :  but,  in  the  figure  to  the  left,  the  coat  of 
mail  affumes  its  more  ufual  appearance,  and  is  evidently  made  of 
fmall  rings,  or  chains  of  metal  inferted  one  within  the  other,  fo  as  to 
be  perfectly  pliable  ;  and  at  the  fame-time  fo  completely  connected  to- 
gether as  to  form  a  habit  of  itfelf,  independent  of  any  other  affift- 

ance.  .  . 

Soon  after  the  conqueft,  the  ancient  lorica,  or  coat  of  mail,  being  found, 
I  pre  fume,  inadequate  to  the  purpofes  required  from  a  defenfive  ar- 
mour, other  parts  were  added,  which  covered  not  only  the  thighs  and 
the  legs,  but  the  feet  alio ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fleeves  of  the 
coat  itfelf  were  made  to  fit  the  arm  with  more  preqifion,  and  fo  far 
lengthened  as  to  fecure  the  hand  completely  -f\  In  this  ftate  we  find 
it  reprefented  by  the  middle  figure,  upon  the  forty-third  plate ;  and 
more  perfectly  by  the  three  monumental  figures,  upon  the  three  fuc- 
ceeding  plates. 

In  the  three  figures,  upon  the  forty-third  plate,  the  chaperon,  or 
hood  of  mail,  which  covers  the  neck  and  head,  appears  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  coat  of  mail,  or  rather  to  be  a  component  part  of  it; 
and,  perhaps,  in  ancient  times  it  might  occafionally  be  fo ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain,  that  a  far  greater  variety  of  in- 
llances  may  be  produced  in  which  the  chaperon  decidedly  formed  a 
feparate  part  of  the  military  habit.    The  coat  of  mail,  in  the  example 

*  See  two  figures,  the  one  to  the  right,  or  breeches  of  mail  \  and  the  part  which  co- 
and  the  other  to  the  left,  plate  XLIII.         vered  the  hands,  the  gauntlets,  or  gloves 

f  The  part  which  covered  the  thighs,  of  mail,  as  we  (hall  fee  more  fully  exem- 
the  legs,  and  the  feet,  was  called  chaujfes,    plified  hereafter. 

produced 
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produced  at  the  bottom  of  the  forty-fourth  plate,  which  is  taken 
from  a  manufcript  written  and  illuminated  towards  the  conclufion  of 
the  eleventh  century,  appears  without  the  chaperon. 

In  the  time  of  Action,  the  chaperon  was  drawn  up  over  the  head, 
and  frequently  fupplied  the  place  of  an  helmet.  It  was  alfo  occa- 
fionally  thrown  back  upon  the  fhoulders  to  give  the  warrior  air  ;  as 
we  find  it  reprefented  by  the  monumental  figure  of  one  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  upon  the  forty-fourth  plate. 

The  ringed  armour  of  the  ancient  Saxons,  and  the  mail  armour 
of  the  Normans,  as  we  find  it  depicted  immediately  poflerior  to  the 
conqueft,  bore  great  analogy  to  each  other  *.  It  alfo  feems  clear 
that  the  Saxons  had  fome  faint  idea  of  plated  armour,  derived  pro- 
bably from  the  Romans,  but  never  carried  by  them  to  any  great  de- 
gree of  perfection  In  the  twelfth  century  the  mail  formed  a  com- 
plete defenfive  armour,  and  inverted  every  part  of  the  warrior,  his 
face  excepted  ;  fo  that  he  may  literally  be  faid  to  have  been  armed 
cap-a-pie.  The  plated  mail,  in  the  form  of  fmall  diamonds,  appears  to 
have  been  the  firft  fpecies  of  defenfive  armour  completed  by  the 
Normans  ;  and  a  curious  fpecimen  of  it  in  its  moft  perfect  ftate  is 
given  upon  the  forty-third  plate  J.  It  difappeared,  however,  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  fuperfeded  by  the  chain 
mail,  which  was  then  introduced  with  additional  improvements,  and 
univerfally  adopted.  The  monuments  of  the  twelfth  century, 
many  of  which  are  now  in  exiftence,  convey  a  perfect  idea  of  the 
chain  mail  :  and  from  this  fource  of  information  I  have  collected 
three  curious  fpecimens,  which,  I  prefume,  will  be  deemed  fufiicient. 
The  firft  is  .given  upon  the  forty-fourth  plate  :  the  original  of  this 
figure  is  carved  in  ftone,  and  may  be  found  among  the  ancient  mo- 
numents in  the  Temple  church,  at  London.  Tradition  attributes  it 
to  Robert  de  Ros,  who  certainly  was  buried  there ;  and  the  armorial 
bearings  upon  the  fhield  feem  to  juftify  that  opinion  The  two  fol- 
lowing plates  are  taken  from  monumental  effigies  exiftent  in  the  church 
at  Dan  bury,  in  EfTex :  they  are  probably  fomething  more  ancient 
than  the  Knight  Templar  juft  mentioned,  and,  without  doubt,  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  $t.  Clere,  for  in  the  twelfth  century  this 


*  See  pages  £4  and  $t;,  and  plate  XIV. 

+  See  plates  XXII.  ai  d  XXIII. 

J  Seethe  middle  figure,  which  is  taken 
from  a  curious  MS. of  the  twelfth  century, 
in  the  pofleilion  of  F.  Douce,  efq.  The 
refemblance  this  figure  bears  to  the  gene- 
rality of  the  foldiers,  reprefented  upon 
the  famous  tapeflry  at  Bayeux,  imper- 
feclly,  copied  in  the  Monarchic  Francois 
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of  Pere  Montfaucon,  would  naturally 
lead  one  to  conclude  that  both  the  tapei- 
try  and  the  MS.  were  nearly  of  the  lan  e 
date. 

§  Mr.Gough,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his 
Sepulchral  Monuments,  has  given  all  the 
figures  of  the  Knights  Templars,  that  are 
remaining  in  the  Temple  church,  upon  a 
large  icalc. 

family 
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family  refided  at  Danbury  Place  *.  Thefe  valuable  reliques  of  an- 
cient fculpture  are  carved  in  wood,  a  circumftance  by  no  means  un- 
common ;  and,  conlidering  the  little  care  that  has  been  taken  for  their 
prefervation,  it  is  really  wonderful  to  find  them  fo  perfeclr  as  they 
now  remain.  I  have  fpoken  warmly  in  commendation  of  thefe  admi- 
rable monuments  in  a  former  publication-^;  and  I  hope  the  engra- 
vings, however  they  may  fall  fhort  of  the  perfection  of  the  originals, 
will  at  leaft  convey  fome  idea  of  the  eafe  and  elegancy  with  which- 
they  are  executed :  at  the  fame  time  I  muft  confefs  myfelf  perfectly 
at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  peculiar  excellency  of  thefe  figures,  when 
compared  with  others  of  the  fame  aera,  or  fet  in  competition  with  the 
drawings  and  paintings  of  the  time,  which  are  greatly  deficient  both 
in  tafie  and  correctnefs.. 


The  MILITARY  SURCOAT. 


THIS  garment  was  certainly  introduced  by  the  Normans ;  and 
indeed  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally  adopted  before  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  :  it  was  made  apparently  of  cloth,  with- 
out fleeves,  and  reached  below  the  knees ;  it  was  alfo  open  in  the 
front  from  the  girdle  to  the  bottom,  and  fitted  to  the  neck  fo 
elofely,  that  the  top  part  of  it  is  ufually  hid  by  the  chaperon,  or  hood 
of  mail.  I  am  by  no  means  well  acquainted  with  the  utility  of  the 
furcoat  at  the  time  of  its  flrft  introduction.  In  the  twelfth  century  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  marked  with  the  arms  or  infignia  of  the 
wearer,  which  was  ufually  the  cafe  in  the  fucceeding  centuries,  when 
it  may  properly  be  conlidered  as  a  badge  of  diftinction  $> 

*  See  Morant's  Hiftory  of  Eflex.  Cam-  worn  only  by  the  principal  officers  in  the 

den,  in  Eflex,  with  Mr.  Gough's  addi-  army;  and  indeed  the  frequent  appear- 

tions.  ance  of  the  mail  without  the  furcoat,  in  the 

t  See  the  Jjon^a  Xnjel-cynnan,   or  drawings  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen* 

Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Englifli  turies,  may  be  thought  to  ftrengthen  this 

vol.  I.             v  opinion ;  nor  need  we  wonder  in  the  lead 

t  I  apprehend  that  the  military  furcoat,  that  the  monumental  effigies,  which  of 

prior  even  to  its  being  embroidered  with  courfe  were  the  reprefentatives  of  diftin- 

the  armorial  bearings  of  the  wearer,  was  guilhed  perfonages,  Ihould  rarely  be  di- 

a  garment  ufed  for  diltindtion-fake,  and  veiled  of  this  garment. 

H  h  There: 
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There  are  three  reprefentations  given  of  the  military  furcoat,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  twelfth  century,  upon  the  forty-fourth,  forty-fifth, 
and  forty -fixth,  plates ;  which  will,  I  truft,  convey  a  clear  idea  of 
its  form,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  worn  upon  the  mail,  and 
preclude  the  neceffity  of  any  farther  defcription. 


The  HELMETS. 


THE  conical  helmet  of  the  Saxons,  defcribed  in  a  former  part 
of  this  work  *,  was  adopted  by  the  Normans  at  the  time  of  their 
eftablifhment  in  England,  with  the  improvement  of  a  fmall  plate  of 
metal  added  to  the  front  which  defcended  to  the  bottom  of  the  nofe, 
and  protected  the  upper  part  of  the  face  from  a  crofs  blow  of  the 
fword,  and  may  properly  enough  be  called  the  NASAL  HELMET. 
There  are  four  fpecimens  of  the  nafal  helmet  given  upon  the  forty-third 
plate,  one  of  which  is  flattened  at  the  top,  and  apparently  orna- 
mented with  a  circle,  or  diadem,  enriched  with  precious  ftones  *f\ 

The  CHAP  DE  MAILLES,  or  mail  cap,  fucceeded  the  nafal  hel- 
met,  and  was  worn  over  the  chaperon,  as  we  find  it  reprefented  in 
great  perfection  upon  the  forty-fifth  and  forty-flxth  plates. 

The  FLAT  HELMET.  I  really  do  not  know  by  what  name  more 
appropriate  to  diftinguim  the  head-piece,  given  at  the  bottom  of  the 
forty-fourth  plate :  I  mean  the  head  to  the  left,  where  the  part  of  the 
mail,  which  in  other  inftances  forms  the  chaperon,  in  the  prefent 
can  be  conlidered  as  a  gorget  only ;  the  intermediate  fpace  between 
the  gorget  and  the  helmet  is  filled  up  with  a  hood  of  leather,  or 
fome  material  apparently  of  equal  fubftance,  which  covers  the 
greater  part  of  the  face  and  mouth  itfelf  entirely.  This  head-piece 
is  copied  from  one  of  the  monuments  exifient  in  the  Temple  church 
at  London. 

The  CYLINDRICAL  HELMET  occurs  among  the  monumental 
figures  in  the  Temple  church.  It  is  flat  upon  the  top,  excepting  a 
fmall  ridge  extending  over  the  furface  :  it  is  rather  larger  above  than 
,at  the  bottom,  from  which  an  appendage  palTes  on  both  fides  of  the 


*  Page  58. 


t  See  the  figure  to  the  left  hand. 
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face  beneath  the  chin,  on  purpofe,  I  fuppofe,  to  keep  it  firmly  up- 
on the  head,  and  a  fmall  piece  of  metal  in  the  front  covering  only 
the  upper  part  of  the  nofe. 

All  thele  helmets,  the  chap  de  mailles  excepted,  were  evidently 
made  of  metal  plates,  either  of  brafs  or  iron ;  and  in  fome  inftances 
they  appear  to  be  gilt  *. 


The  SHIELDS.  Swords,  Spears,  Sec. 


THE  oval  fhields  fo  generally  ufed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  to- 
tally laid  alide  by  the  Normans,  who  introduced  others  of  a  quite 
different  form,  which  continued  in  fafhion  for  feveral  centuries  : 
they  were  broad  and  flat  at  the  top,  and  diminifhed  gradually  to 
the  bottom,  where  they  ended  in  an  apex,  or  point.  They  were, 
undoubtedly,  of  various  fizes,  but  rarely  fmaller  than  the  one  we  find 
reprefented  upon  the  forty-third  plate,  which  is  alfo  bent  round  the 
body  in  a  very  Angular  manner ;  for  in  general  they  appear  to  be  flat, 
or  nearly  fo. 

The  Norman  fhields  were  often  richly  ornamented  with  gilded 
borders  ;  and,  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  twelfth  century,  fuch  of 
them  as  belonged  to  the  nobility  were  ufually  decorated  with  the  ar- 
morial bearings,  adopted  by  the  wearer,  or  appropriated  to  his  family. 

The  SWORDS  of  the  Normans  differed  little  either  in  fize  or  in 
form  from  thofe  of  the  Saxons :  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  in  general 
they  appear  to  have  been  rather  larger  towards  the  conclufion  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

The  SPEARS.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  fpear-heads  reprefented 
upon  the  forty-third  plate,  and  especially  from  that  fupported  by  the 
middle  figure,  we  fhall  not  hefitate  to  fay  that  they  were  confiderably 
increafed  in  fize  by  the  Normans :  their  form  alfo  appears  to  be  dif- 

*  The  helmet  belonging  to  the  mid-  ftones :  the  lower  rim  of  the  helmet,  at 

die  figure,  upon  the  forty  third  plate  in  the  top  of  the  fame  plate,  is  yellow;  and 

the  original  MS.  is  gold.    The  helmet,  the  helmet  of  the  figure  to  the  right  is 

on  the  figure  to  the  left,  is   enriched  blue, 
with  a  circle  of  gold  fet  with  precious 

4  fcrent 
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ferent  from  thofe  of  the  Saxons ;  and  they  are  rarely  reprefented  like 
them  with  a  jagged  part,  or  barb,  at  the  bottom. 

The  BOW,  as  a  weapon  of  war,  was  certainly  introduced  by  the 
Normans ;  and,  indeed,  the  elder  William  is  laid  to  have  chiefly  owed 
his  victory  at  Haftings  to  the  fkill  of  his  archers. 

If  the  CROSS-BOW  was  not  brought  into  this  country  at  the 
time  of  the  conquer!:,  it  is  certain  that  it  made  its  appearance  here 
foon  after  that  period ;  but,  as  I  have  not  met  with  the  reprefentation 
of  it  in  any  manufcript  delineations  fo  early  as  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, I  lhall  decline  entering  any  farther  upon  the  fubjeet  at  prefent. 
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CHAP.  V. 


The  Kcclejiajlical  Habits  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  Centuries 
generally  confdered — increafed  in  Splendour,  and  altered  in 
their  Form. — Anecdote  of  Wulfflan,  Bijhop  of  Worcejler. — 
— The  Habit  of  an  Archbijhop. —  The  Admijfion  of  St*. 
Gut h lac  into  Prief  s  Orders. — 1 'he  Habit  of  an  Abbefs.— 
The  Habit  of  a  Lay  Preacher,  and  of  a  Pilgrim. 


FROM  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  to  the  clofe  of  the  twelfth  cei>- 
tury,  the  ecclefiaftical  habits  of  this  country  underwent  feveral 
material  variations :  they  were  not  only  compofed  of  richer  materials 
than  thofe  of  the  preceding  centuries,  and  more  elegantly  decorated 
with  embroidery  and  jewels ;  but  they  differed  alfo  in  their  form, 
as  may  be  feen  by  the  various  examples  referred  to  in  this  chapter. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  habits  of  the  clergy  increafed  in  fplendor  in 
proportion  as  the  love  of  finery  became  prevalent  among  the  people 
at  large.  The  reign  of  Rufus  is  notorious  for  its  luxuries,  and  for 
thofe  expecially  that  relate  to  drefs.  "  At  this  time,"  fays  the  editor 
of  an  old  chronicle,  "  priejles  ufed  bujhed  and  breyded  hedes,  long  t  ay  led 
rrowns,  and  blafyng  clothes,  Jloinyng  and  golden  girdclles,  and  road  with 
'guilt  fpurres  with  ufeing  of  dyverfe  other  enormities  *."  The  fump- 
tuary  laws  of  Henry  the  Firft  are  faid  to  contain  fome  few  reftric- 
tions  relative  to  the  habits  of  the  clergy,  fuch  as  confining  the  ex- 
ternal parts  of  them  to  one  colour,  and  reducing  their  fhoes  to  a 

*  Fabian's  Chron.  in  the  life  of  Rufns.  preaching  nor  the  authority  of  Anfelm 

And  this  account  is  confirmed  by  Malmef-  could  correct  thefe  vices.    De  Geft.  Keg. 

bury,  who  allures  us,  that  neither  the  Angliae,  lib.  IV.  cap.  i. 

I  i  decent, 
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decent  length ;  but  thefe  reftriclions  feem  to  have  refpected  thofe 
garments  only,  that  were  worn  by  the  ecclefiaftics  when  they  were 
not  employed  in  the  performances  of  their  religious  duties,  and  may 
properly  enough  be  called  their  fecular  drefs  ;  for,  their  official  ha- 
bits, efpecially  fuch  of  them  as  belonged  to  the  prelates  and  other 
dignified  clergy,  were  profufely  rich,  and  decorated  with  all  kinds 
of  expenfive  ornaments  *  :  they  were  lined  with  furs,  and  thofe 
alfo  of  the  rnoft  expenfive  kind,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  fol- 
lowing curious  anecdote  related  by  William  of  Malmefbury.  This 
author,  fpeaking  of  Wulfftah  biihop  of  Worcefter,  afTures  us,  that 
he  avoided  all  appearance  of  pride  and  orientation  in  his  drefs  ;  and 
though  he  was  very  wealthy,  he  never  ufed  any  furs  finer  than  lambs' 
ikins  for  the  lining  of  his  garments.  Being  blamed  for  fuch  need- 
lefs  humility  by  Geoffry  bifhop  of  Conftans,  who  told  him  that  "  he 
not  only  could  afford,  but  even  ought,  to  wear  thofe  of  fables,  of  bea- 
vers, or  of  foxes-j~,"  he  replied,  "  it  may  indeed  be  proper  for  you 
politicians,  fkilful  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  to  adorn  yourfelves  with 
the  Ikins  of  fuch  cunning  animals  ;  but,  for  me  who  am  a  plain  man, 
and  not  fubjedt  to  change  my  opinion,  the  fkins  of  lambs  are  quite 
fufficient."  "  If,"  returned  his  opponent,  "  the  finer  furs  are  unpleafant, 
you  might  at  leaft  make  ufe  of  thofe  of  cats."  "  Believe  me,"  anfwered 
the  facetious  prelate,  "  the  Lamb  of  God  is  much  oftener  fung  in  the 
church  than  the  cat  of  God."  This  witty  retort  put  Geoffry  to  the 
blufh,  and  threw  the  whole  company  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter. 

The  official  habit  of  an  ARCHBISHOP,  as  it  appeared  towards  the 
>clofe  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  given  upon  the  fiftieth  plate  of  this 
work  :  the  original  delineation  is  executed  with  great  care,  and  ap- 
parently with  equal  exactnefs.  The  artift  defigned  this  curious  fpe- 
cimen  of  his  abilities  for  the  portrait  of  Dunflan  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  ;  but,  from  his  total  ignorance  of  the  Saxon  coftom, 
he  has  fubflituted  that  of  his  own  time,  and  contented  himfelf  with 
copying  faithfully  the  archbifhop's  habit  as  it  appeared  before  him  ; 
for,  upon  comparifon,  we  fhall  find  it  differs  greatly  from  the  dreffes 
of  higher  antiquity  already  given  J,  not  only  with  refpecl:  to  the  rich- 
nefs  of  its  adornments,  .but  alfo  in  the  form  and  adjuftment  of  its 
feveral  parts.  The  mitre  efpecially,  which  was  flat  at  the  top  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxons      approaches,   in  the  prefent  inftance,  more 

*  The  regular  habits  of  the  monks,  the  prohibentur.     Lambert  de  Legibus  An- 

friers,  and  the  nuns,  were  governed  by  glorum. 

the  ecclefiallical  canons ;  and,  indeed,  the        t  Sabellifias,  vel  caftor'tnas,  vel  vulpi* 

ofOy  reftriftive  paflage  I  find  in  the  laws  nas  pelles.    Guliel.  Malmelb.  de  vita  S. 

of  Henry  the  Firtl,  refpefbng  the  clergy,  Wlliani,  .p.  259. 
is  in  the  fifth  chapter;  which  is  thus  ex-        %  See  plates  XXVI.  and  XXVII. 
prcfled:  De  habitu  £3 '  veftitu  nihil  legimus        §  See  the  middle  figure,  plate  XXV. 
bnperatum  divinitus ;  qu<£  ad  pompam  fant 

nearly 
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nearly  to  the  modern  form,  and  is  elevated  conliderably  above  the 
head,  where  it  terminates  in  two  points. 

The  forty-eighth  plate  is  taken  from  an  ancient  parchment  roll, 
which  contains,  in  feventeen  fimilar  circles,  the  legendary  life  of  St. 
Guthlac:  this  is  the  eleventh  circle ;  and  in  it  is  reprefented  Guthlac's 
admiffion  into  PRIEST'S  orders.  He  appears  to  be  kneeling  before 
the  altar,  and  holds  the  facramental  cup  in  both  his  hands.  The 
prelate,  deligned  by  the  artift  for  the  portraiture  of  Hedda,  bilhop  of 
Winchefter,  is  arrayed  in  the  pontifical  habit,  and  drawn  in  the  act 
of  bellowing  his  benediction.  The  figures  behind  St.  Guthlac  are,  I 
prefume,  the  deacon,  the  fub-deacon,  and  others  of  the  inferior 
clergy.  The  middle  figure  alfo  of  the  forty- feventh  plate  reprefents 
a  priefl:  in  his  canonical  habit. 

The  habit  of  a  MONK  of  the  twelfth  century  is  given  upon  the  forty- 
feventh  plate,  where  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  figure  on  the  right 
hand  holding  a  book,  and  pointing:  the  cowl,  or  hood,  annexed  to 
the  external  garment,  is  here  reprefented  thrown  back  upon  the 
fhoulders ;  but  the  manner,  in  which  it  appeared  when  it  was  drawn 
up  over  the  head,  may  be  feen  at  the  bottom  of  the  fame  plate.  The 
middle  figure  of  the  forty-ninth  plate  exhibits  another  monk,  who 
was  probably  of  a  different  order,  becaufe  we  find  a  manifeft  diffe- 
rence in  the  drefs  of  the  two  figures  :  the  cowls,  for  inftance,  are 
difilmilar  in  their  fhape  ;  and  the  garments  of  the  latter  are  confi- 
derably  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  former. 

The  figure  to  the  left,  upon  the  forty-feventh  plate,  is  the  repre- 
fentation  of  an  ABBESS,  as  fhe  appeared  towards  the  conclufion  of 
the  twelfth  century.  Her  habit  is  perfectly  fimple,  confining  only 
of  a  long  white  tunic  with  clofe  fleeves,  probably  made  of  linen  ; 
and  a  black  furcoat  of  equal  length  with  the  tunic,  which  Ihe  holds 
up  with  her  left  hand  for  the  conveniency  of  walking.  The  fleeves 
of  the  furcoat  are  large  and  loofe ;  and  the  hood  belonging  to  it  is 
drawn  up  fo  as  to  cover  the  back  part  of  the  head  completely. 

The  figure  holding  a  purfe  to  the  left,  upon  the  forty-ninth 
plate,  is  habited  in  a  very  lingular  manner,  bearing  little  or  no 
analogy  to  the  ecclefiaftical  habits  appropriated  to  the  prefent  cen- 
tury ;  but  he  is  called  a  preacher  in  the  original  manufcript,  and  for 
that  reafon  I  have  given  him  a  place  in  this  part  of  the  work.  He  is 
reproachfully  fpoken  of  by  the  author  as  one  of  the  hypocritical  de- 
ceivers of  that  time,  who  preached  merely  for  gain  *  ;  which  is  indi- 

*  Two    bifhops  _  are    reprefented    in     cat,  quod  prelati  ecclefia  debent  prohibere 
the   aft  of  reproving  him,    and  thofe    fa/Jos  pradicatores  \  id  maxims  eos,  qui  pro 
alfo  that  are  liftening  to  him  ;  the  in-     quajlu predicant. 
fcription  oppofite  runs  thus :  he  fignifi- 

cated 
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cated  by  the  full  purfe  that  he  holds  in  his  hand.  This  is  probably 
the  ancient  habit  of  the  lay-preachers,  a  clafs  of  men  not  holden  in  the 
higheft  eftimation  by  the  monaftic  fraternities. 

The  PILGRIM'S  habit,  reprefented  by  the  figure  to  the  right  upon 
the  forty-ninth  plate,  is  exceedingly  curious,  being  the  earlieft 
painting  of  the  kind  that  I  have  met  with.  His  tunic  is  fhort  for 
the  conveniency  of  travelling ;  but  the  fleeves  are  wide  and  loofe : 
his  mantle  is  ornamented  with  a  broad  welt,  or  border  ;  it  is  fattened 
in  the  front,  and  reaches  below  the  tunic  ;  it  is  compofed  of  fkins 
d  retted  with  the  fur  part  outwards,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being 
lined  :  the  hood  is  thrown  back,  and  his  head  is  defended  from  the 
weather  by  a  hat,  which  is,  however,  by  no  means  well  fitted  to  it : 
he  wears  the  coxalia,  or  trowfers,  which  reach  to  his  ancles,  and 
are  bound  upon  his  legs  by  leg-bandages  in  the  manner  already  de~ 
fcribed*  ;  but  his  feet  are  entirely  naked,  ageeeable  to  the  ancient 
cuftom  of  performing  penance.  A  ttaff  was  the  conftant  companion 
of  thefe  religious  itinerants:  the  one  we  fee  in  the  prefent  inftance 
is  large  enough  to  be  rather  cumbrous  than  ufeful ;  it  is,  _  however, 
pointed  at  the  top,  and  appears  to  be  curioutty  decorated  with  carved 
work,. 

*  See  page  44. 
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